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PREFACH. 


—_+——- 


In offering to the English reader a new edition of 
that part of Dr Zutuer’s Philosophie der Griechen 
which treats of Socrates and the imperfect Socratic 
Schools, the translator is not unaware of the diffi- 
culties of the task which he has undertaken. For if, 
on the one hand, such a translation be too literal, the 
reader may find it more difficult to understand than 
the original, and expend a labour in disentangling 
the thread of a sentence which were better spent in 
grasping its meaning. If, on the other hand, too 
much freedom be allowed, the charge may be justly 
preferred, that the rendering does not faithfully re- 
present the original. The present translator has en- 
deavoured to steer a middle course between these 
two extremes, aiming at reproducing the meaning of 
Dr Zx.uer’s work, whilst reducing the sentences, 
where it seemed necessary, by breaking them up. In 
order to avoid inaccuracies, he has once more care- 


vi PREFACE. 


fully gone over the whole, so that what is now offered 
as a second edition is really a new translation from 
the third German edition. © “s 
The writer is well aware how imperfectly he has 
been able to realise his own standard of excellence ; 
but believing that there is a large class of students 
who find it a work of toil to read Dr ZuLiEr’s work 
in the original, he submits this attempt to meet 


their wants, soliciting for it a gentle criticism. 


GLENFRIARS, TORQUAY: 
May, 1877. 
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PART .3. 


THE GENERAL STATE OF CULTURE IN GREECE. 








CHAPTER I. 


THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF GREECE IN 
THE FIFTH CENTURY. 


Tue intellectual life of Greece had reached a point 
towards the close of the fifth century, in which the 
choice lay before it of either giving up philosophy 
altogether, or attempting a thorough transformation 
upon a new basis. The older schools were not indeed 
wholly extinct ; but all dependence in their systems 
had been shaken, and a general disposition to doubt 
had set in. From the Sophists men had learnt to 
call everything in question—to attack or defend 
with equal readiness every opinion. Belief in the 
truth of human ideas, or in the validity of moral 
laws, had been lost. Not only enquiries respecting 
nature, which had engaged the attention of thinkers 
for upwards of a century and a half, had become 
distasteful, but even philosophy itself had given 
place to a mere superficial facility of thought and 
expression and the acquisition of attainments useful 
B 
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philosophy 
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century. 


A. The 
problem 
solved by 
political 
events. 
(1) Po- 
litical 
wnsettled- 
ness. 
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only for the purposes of social life. Yet this state 
of things naturally suggested the need of a new 
method, which would avoid the defects and one- 
sidedness of previous systems by a more cautious 
treatment of scientific questions. The way thereto 
had not only been indirectly prepared by the clear- 
ing away of previous speculation, but the very 
instrument of research had been sharpened by the 
quibbles and subtleties of sophistry; ample material, 
too, for the erection of a new structure lay to hand 
in the labours of preceding philosophers. Moreover, 
by the practical turn which the Sophistic enquiries 
had taken, a new field of research was opened up, the 
more careful cultivation of which gave promise of a 
rich harvest for speculative philosophy. Would a 
creative genins be forthcoming, able to make use of 
these materials, and to direct thought into a new 
channel? Before this question Greek philosophy 
stood at the time when Socrates appeared. 

The answer was determined in great part by the 
course which political circumstances, moral life, and 
general culture had taken. Between these and philo- 
sophy the connection is at all times close ; yet lately, 
in the case of the Sophistic teaching, it had been 
more than ever apparent.. The most sweeping 
changes had taken place in the fifth century in 
Greece. Never has a nation had a more rapid or 
more brilliant career of military glory in union with 
high culture than had the Greeks. Yet never has 
that career been sooner over. First came the great 
deeds of the Persian war, then the rich bloom of art 
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of the age of Pericles; following immediately that 
internal conflict which wasted the strength and 
prosperity of the free states of Greece in unhallowed 
domestic quarrels, which sacrificed anew the indepen- 
dence so hardly won from the foreigner, undermined 
her freedom, threw her moral notions into confusion, 
and irretrievably ruined the character of her people. 
A progress which elsewhere required centuries was in 
her case compressed within a few generations. When 
the pulse of national life beats so fast, the general 
spirit must be exposed to a quick and susceptible 
change ; and when so much that is great happens in 
so short a time, an abundance of ideas is sure to crop 
up, awaiting only a regulating hand to range them- 
selves into scientific systems. 

Of greatest importance for the future of philo- 
sophy was the position won by Athens since the close 
of the Persian war. In that great conflict the con- 
sciousness of a common brotherhood had dawned 
upon the Hellenes with a force unknown before. 
All that fancy had painted in the legend of the 
Trojan war seemed to be realised in actual history: 
Hellas standing as a united nation opposed to the 
East. The headship of this many-membered body 
had fallen in the main to Athens, and herewith that 
city had become the centre of all intellectual move- 
ments, ‘the Prytaneum of the wisdom of Greece.’! 
This circumstance had a most beneficial effect on 
the further development of philosophy. No doubt a 


' So called by Hippias in Plato, Prot. 337, D. 
B2 
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(2) Athens 
a centre of 
union and 

stability. 
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B. The 
problem 
solved by 

literature. 


(1) The 
trage- 
dians. 
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tendency may be noticed in the several schools to come 
forth from their isolation; it maybe seen in the natural 
philosophers of the fifth century that an active inter- 
change of thought was being carried on between the 
East and the West of Greece; and nowthat the Sophists 
had begun to travel from one end to the other of the 
Hellenic world, to carry to Thessaly the eloquence of 
Sicily, to Sicily the doctrines of Heraclitus, these 
various sources of culture could not fail gradually to 
flow together into one mighty stream. Still it was of 
great importance that a solid bed should be hollowed 
out for this stream and its course directed towards a 
fixed end. This result was brought about by the rise 
of the Attic philosophy. After that, in Athens, as 
the common centre of the Grecian world, the various 
lines of pre-Socratic enquiry had met and crossed, 
Socrates was able to found a more comprehensive 
philosophy; and ever afterwards Greek philosophy 
continued to be so firmly tied to Athens, that down 
to the time of the New Academy that city was the 
birthplace of all schools historically important. It 
was even their last place of refuge before the final 
extinction of ancient philosophy. 

To make clear, by means of the literary remains 
we possess, the change which took place in the Greek 
mode of thought during the fifth century, and to 
estimate the worth and extent of the contributions 
yielded to philosophy by the general culture of the 
time, the great Athenian tragedians may be first 
appealed to. For tragedy is better suited than any 
other kind of poetry to arouse ethical reflection, to 
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pourtray the moral consciousness of a people, and to 
express the highest sentiments of which an age, or 
at least individual prominent spirits in an age, are 
capable. Every deeper tragic plot rests on the con- 
flicting calls of duty and interest. To make clear 
the origin of the plot, to unfold the action psycho- 
logically, to produce the general impression intended, 
the poet must bring these two points of view before us, 
allowing each to advocate its cause in lively speech 
and counter-speech : he must go into the analysis of 
moral consciousness, weigh what is right and what is 
faulty in human action, and expose it to view. As 
a poet he will do this, always having regard to the 
particular case before him. Still, even this he cannot 
do without comparing one case with another, without 
going back to general experience, to the generally 
received notions respecting right and wrong— in 
short, to general moral conceptions. Hence tragic 
poetry must always give a lasting impetus to scien- 
tific speculation on moral conduct and its laws, 
affording, too, for such reflection ample material 
itself, and that to a certain extent already prepared, 
and inviting partly use, partly correction.! Moreover, 
inasmuch as moral convictions were in the case of 
the Greeks, as in the case of other nations, originally 
bound up with religious convictions, and inasmuch 
as this connection particularly affects tragedy owing 
to the legendary subjects with which it deals, it 


1 On this point compare the vol. viii. 137, ed. 1870; vol. 
excellent remarks of Grote, vii. 7, ed. 1872. 
Hist. of Greece, P. Il. c¢. 67, 


CHAP, 





CHAP. 





(a) Zis- 
chylus. 
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follows that all that has been said respecting the 
connection between tragedy and principles of morality 
applies also to the connection between tragedy and 
principles of theology: nay more, in exactly the 
same way tragedy must busy itself with the nature 
and state of men whose deeds and fate it depicts. 
In all these respects a most decided and thorough 
change in Greek thought may be observed in the 
three generations, whose character finds such fit- 
ting expression in the three successive tragedians, 
ZEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. Without going 
so far as to attribute to the poets themselves every 
word which they put into the mouths of their heroes, 
still the general tone of their sentiments may be 
gathered partly from their general treatment of the 
materials, partly from their individual utterances, 
with no lack of certainty. 

In Aéschylus there is an earnestness of purpose, a 
depth of religious feeling, an overwhelming force and 
majesty, worthy of a man of ancient virtue, who had 
himself taken part in the great battles with the 
Persians. At the same time there is a something 
bitter and violent about him, which a time of heroic 
deeds and sacrifices, of mighty capabilities and in- 
spiriting results, could neither soften down nor yet 
dispense with. The spirit of his tragedies is that of 
an untamed, masculine mind, seldom moyed by 
softer feelings, but spell-bound by reverence for the 
gods, by the recognition of an unbending moral 
order, by resignation to a destiny from which there 
is no escape. Never were the Titan-like defiance of 
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unbridled strength, the wild fury of passion and 
frenzy, the crushing might of fate, the paroxysms of 
divine vengeance, more thrillingly painted than by 
Eschylus. At the bottom of all his sentiments lies 
reverence for the divine powers; yet these are grouped 
almost monotheistically together, in his vast vision, 
as one almighty power. What Zeus says happens; his 
will always comes to pass, even though it escape the 
notice of men;! no mortal can do aught against his 
will;? none can escape the decision of heaven, or 
rather of destiny,* over which Zeus himself is power- 
less. In face of this divine power man feels himself 
weak and frail; his thoughts are fleeting as the 
shadow of smoke ; his life is like a picture which a 
sponge washes out.® That man mistake not his 
position, that he learn not to overrate what, is 
human,® that he be not indignant with the Gods 
when in affliction,’ that his mind soar not too high, 
that the grain of guilt planted by pride grows to a 
harvest of tears,*—such is the teaching which, with 
glowing words, flashes on us in every page of the 
poet. 

Not even Aschylus, however, was able to grasp 
these ideas in their purity, or to rise above the con- 
tradiction which runs not only through Greek tragedy, 
but through the whole of the Greek view of life. On 


’ Suppl. 598; Agamemnon, 1327. 
1485. ® Niobe, Fr. 155, (154). 


* Prometh. 550. 7 Fragm. 369 Dindorf. Sto- 

* Pers. 93; Fragm. 299 Din- deus. Serm, 108, 43, attributes 
dorf (852 Nauck.). the words to Euripides. 

* Prometh. 511. 5 Pers. 820. 


5 Fragm. 295: (390); Agam. 
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the one hand, even he gives utterance to the ancient 
belief in the envy of heaven, which is so closely con- 
nected with the peculiarity of natural religion; sick- 
ness lurks under the rudest health; the wave of 
fortune, when it bears man highest on its crest, 
breaks on a hidden reef; would the man on whom 
fortune smiles escape ruin, he must voluntarily throw 
away a part of what he has;' even fate itself ordains 
guilt, when bent on utterly destroying a family.? On 
the other hand, A’schylus never tires of insisting on 
the connection between guilt and punishment. Not 
only in the old stories of Niobe and Ixion, of the 
house of Laius and of that of Atreus, does he paint 
with telling touches the unavoidable nature of divine 
vengeance, the mischief which follows in the wake 
of pride, the never-dying curse of crime; but also in 
the unexpected result of the Persian expedition he 
sees a higher hand, visiting with punishment the 
self-exaltation of the great king, and the insults 
offered to the gods of Greece. Man must suffer* 
according to his deeds; God blesses him who lives 
in piety without guile and pride, but vengeance,‘ 
though it may be slow at first, suddenly overtakes 
the transgressor of right; some Diké strikes down 
with a sudden blow,° others she slowly crushes ; from 
generation to generation the curse of crime gathers 
strength, likewise virtue and happiness ° descend on 
1 Agam. 1001 ; compare the 3 Agam. 1563; Choeph. 309; 
story of Polycrates in Herodo- Fr. 282. 
tus, iii. 40. 4 EKumen. 530; Fr, 283, 


2 Niobe, Fr. 160 ; blamed by 5 Choeph. 61. 
Plato, Rep. 380, A. ® Agam, 750. 
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children and children’s children; the Furies rule over 
the destiny of men, avenging the fathers’ sins on the 
sons,! sucking the criminal’s life-blood, stealthily 
clinging to his feet, throwing round him the snares 
of madness, pursuing him with punishment down to 
the shades.? Thus severely and clearly through all 
the plays of A¢schylus runs the thought of divine 
justice and of implacable destiny. 

All the more remarkable on that account is the 
vigour with which the poet breaks through the fetters 
which this view of the world imposes. In the Eu- 
menides, these moral conflicts, the play of which 
Aéschylus can so well pourtray,’ are brought to a satis- 
factory issue, the bright Olympic Goddess appeasing 
the dark spirits of vengeance, and the severity of the 
ancient bloodthirsty Justice yielding to human kind- 
ness. In the Prometheus, natural religion as a whole 
celebrates its moral transfiguration ; the jealousy of 
the gods towards mortals is seen to resolve itself 
into mercy; Zeus himself requires the aid of the 
Wise One, who, for his kindness to men, has had to 
feel the whole weight of his wrath ; yet, on the other 
hand, the unbending mind of the Titan must be 
softened, and Zeus’ rule of might be changed by 
willing submission into a moral rule. What the 
poet places in the legendary past is in reality the 
history of his own time and of his own mind. 
Eschylus stands on the boundary line between two 
periods of culture, and the story he tells of the miti- 
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gation of ancient justice, and of the new rule of the 
Gods, was repeated in another way, the sternness of 
the generation of Marathon giving place to the 
cheerful beauty of the age of Pericles. 

To the spirit of this new age Sophocles has 
given the most fitting expression. Agreeing as he 
does in principle with his predecessor, his poems, 
nevertheless, convey a very different impression. The 
keynote of the poetry of Sophocles is likewise reve- 
rence for the Gods, whose hand and laws encompass 
human life. From them come all things, even mis- 
fortune ;' their never-decaying power no mortal can 
withstand ; nothing can escape its destiny ;? from 
their eyes no deed and no thought can be hid ;* their 
eternal laws,‘ created by no mere human power, dare 
no one transgress. Men, however, are weak and 
frail, mere shadows or dreams, a very nothing, capable 
only of a passing semblance of happiness.® No 
mortal’s life is free from misfortune,® and even the 
happiest man cannot be called happy before his 
death ;7 nay, taking all things into account, which 
the changing day brings with it, the number of woes, 
the rarity of good fortune, the end to which all must 
come, it were well to repeat the old saying, ‘ Not to 
have been born is the best lot, and the next best is 
to die as soon as may be.’* The. highest practical 
wisdom is, therefore, to control the wishes, to mode- 

1 Ajax, 1036; Trach. 1278. Fr. 12, 616, 860. 
2 Antig. 604, 951; Fr. 615. § Ant. 611; Fr. 530. 
3 Hlectra, 657. 7 Gd. R. Trach, 1, 943; Fr. 


4 did. Rex, 864; Ant. 450. 532, 583. 
5 Ajax, 125; Cd. R. 1186; 8 Cid. Col, 1215, 
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rate the desires, to love justice, to fear God, to be 
resigned to fate. That man should not exalt him- 
self above human measure, that only the modest 
man is acceptable to the Gods,' that it is absurd 
to seek a higher instead of being content with a 
moderate lot, that arrogance hurries on to sudden 
destruction, that Zeus hates the vaunts of a boastful 
tongue,” all this Sophocles shows by the example of 
men who have been hurled from the summit of 
fortune, or who have been ruined by recklessness and 
overbearing. He, too, is impressed by the thought 
of the worth of virtue and of divine retribution. He 
knows that uprightness is better than riches, that 
loss is better than unjust gain, that heavy guilt 
entails heavy punishment, but that piety and virtue 
are worth more than all things else, and are rewarded 
not only in this world, but in the next;* he even 
declares that it is more important to please those in 
the next world than those in this! He is more- 
over convinced that all wisdom comes from the Gods, 
and that they always conduct to what is right,° albeit 
men may never cease from learning and striving 
after it. He bids them to commit their griefs to 
Zeus, who from heaven above looks down and orders 
all things, and to bear what the Gods send with 
resignation,’ and in this belief is neither puzzled 


1 Ajax, 127, 758; Cid. Col. 5 Fr. 834, 227, 809, 865; in 


1211; Fr. 320, 528. the unintelligible Oeia tuépe 
* Cid. R. 873; Ant. 127. probably there is a Oela poipa, 
* Fr. 18, 210, 196; Philoc. 6 Fr, 731, 736. 
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by the good fortune of many bad men, nor yet by 
the misfortunes of many good ones.! 

The same thoughts had inspired the poetry of 
/Eschylus, and yet the spirit of the drama of Sopho- 
cles is a very different one from his. Sophocles can 
show a higher artistic execution, a fuller dramatic 
handling, a more delicate delineation of the inner 
life, a more careful unravelling of action from cha- 
racters and of characters by means of actions, a better 
proportioned beauty, a clearer and more pleasing 
language ; whereas for tempestuous force, for wild 
exultation, for majestic view of history, A’schylus is 
unrivalled. Nor is the moral platform of the two 
tragedians quite the same. Both are penetrated with 
reverence for the divine powers; but in Ai%schylus 
this reverence is combined with a horror which has 
first to be set aside, and with an antagonism which 
has to be overcome before it can come up to the 
trustful resignation and the blissful peace of the 
piety of Sophocles. The power of fate seems with 
“Eschylus much harsher, because less called for by 
the character of those whom it reaches; the reign of 
Zeus is a reign of terror, mitigated only by degrees, 
and man must perish if the Deity enter into too close 
relations with him.? Both poets celebrate the victory 
of moral order over human self-will ; but in A’schylus 
the victory is preceded by severer and more dreadful 
struggles. Moral order works, with him, as a stern 


1 Fr. 104. Io in the Prometheus, espe- 
2 Compare the character of cially v. 887, &c. 
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and fearful power, crushing the refractory; whereas, 
with Sophocles, it completes its work with the quiet 
certainty of a law of nature, awakening rather pity 
for human weakness than terror. That conflict of the 
old bloodthirsty justice with the new, round which 
the Eumenides of Aschylus play, Sophocles has left 
behind; with him justice is, from the very begin- 
ning, harmoniously united with mercy, and the most 
accursed of all mortals finds in the ‘ dipus Colo- 
neus’ reconciliation at last. His heroes, too, are of 
a different order from those of his predecessor. In 
Eschylus moral opposites are so hard, that human 
representatives of them do not suffice him; hence he 
brings the Gods themselves into the battle-field— 
Zeus and the Titans, the daughters of Night and the 
denizens of Olympus; whereas the tragedy of Sopho- 
cles moves entirely in the world of men. The former 
deals by preference with violent natures and uncon- 
trolled passions; the strong point of the latter is to 
depict what is noble, self-contained, tender; strength 
is by him generally coupled with dignity, pain with 
resignation. Hence his female characters are so 
specially successful. A%schylus paints in a Clytem- 
nestra, the demoniacal side of woman’s nature in all 
its repulsiveness. Sophocles in an Antigone pour- 
trays pure womanhood, knowing ‘how to love, but 
not to hate,’ ' and putting even hatred to shame by the 
heroism of her love. In short, the poetry of Sopho- 
cles sets before us the sentiments of an epoch and a 
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people which having, by most successful efforts, risen 
to a happy use of its powers, and so to fame and 
position, enjoys existence, and which has learned to 
look on human nature and all that belongs to it in a 
cheerful spirit, to prize its greatness, to mitigate its 
sufferings by wise resignation, to bear its weaknesses, 
to control its excesses by custom and iaw. From him, as 
from no other poet, the idea is gathered of a beautiful 
natural agreement between duty and inclination, be- 
tween freedom and order, which constitutes the moral 
ideal of the Greek world. 

Only some four Olympiads later comes Euripides. 
Yet what a remarkable change in ethical tone and 
view of life is apparent in his writings! As an artist, 
Euripides is far too fond of substituting calculation 
for the spontaneous outcome of the poet’s mind, criti- 
cal reflection for admiring contemplation. By means 
of particular scenes of an exciting and terrifying 
character, by chorus-songs often loosely connected 
with the action of the play, by rhetorical declama~ 
tion and moralising, he seeks to produce an effect 
which might be gained in greater purity and depth 
from the unison of the whole. That harmony between 
the moral and the religious life which commended 
itself so agreeably to us in Sophocles, may be seen in 
a state of dissolution in the plays of the younger 
poet. Not that he is deficient in moral maxims and 
religious thoughts. He knows full well that piety 
and the virtue of temperance are the best things for 
man; that he who is mortal must not be proud of 
advantages nor despair in misfortune; that he can do 
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nothing without the Gods; that in the long run the 
good man fares well and the bad fares ill; that a 
modest lot is preferable to fitful greatness ;! that the 
poor man’s fear of God is worth more than the osten- 
tatious sacrifices of many a rich man; that virtue and 
intelligence are better than wealth and noble birth.” 
He discourses at length of the benefits conferred by 
the Gods on men;* he speaks right well of their 
righteous and almighty rule,* and he even traces 

back human guilt to their will.° 
However numerous such expressions may be in 
his writings, still they do not contain the whole of 
his view of the world, neither is the ethical pecu- 
liarity of his poetry to be found in them. Euripides 
has sufficient appreciation of what is great and 
morally beautiful, to be able to paint it when it 
comes before him in a true and telling manner. For 
all that, as a pupil of philosophers,® as a kindred spirit 
? Bacch. 1139. Io Schl. Hip- 


polyt. 1100. Kirchh. Fr. 77, 
80, 257, 305, 355, 395, 507, 576, 


Zeiter’s Philosophie der Grie- 
chen, vol. i. 790, 3. For the 
traces thereof, which are prin- 


621, 942, 1014, 1016, 1027 cipally found in some of the 
Nauck. fragments, compare Hur- 
2 Fr. 329, 53, 254, 345, 514, zune’s Euripides  Restitut. 
940. 109, 118, 139. Anaxagoras, 
8 Suppl. 197. however, does not, like Euri- 
4 Troad. 880; Hel. 1442. pides, make Earth and Ether, 


Compare the concluding verses 
of this piece, which also occur 
at the end of the Andromache 
and Bacche. Fr. 797, 832, 875, 
969. 

5 Hippol. 1427. 

® The testimony of the an- 
cients respecting the connec- 
tion between Euripides and 
Anaxagoras has been quoted in 


but Air and Ether come first 
after the original mixing of all 
things. The well-known and 
beautiful passage (Fragment 
902) commending the investi- 
gator, who contemplates with 
innocence the eternal order of 
immortal nature, is referred to 
Anaxagoras. Compare also Fr. 
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to the better Sophists, he is too far removed from the 
older lines of thought to be able to give himself 
freely and with full conviction to the traditional 
faith and morality. His sober understanding feels 
the improbability and unseemliness of many legends, 
and the artistic spirit has not such an exclusive hold 
on him that he can overlook this for the sake of the 
ideas they embody, or for their poetic worth. The 
fortunes of men do not seem to him to be directly 
the revelation of a higher power, but rather to be 
proximately the result of natural causes, of calcula- 
tion, of caprice, and of accident. Even moral prin- 
ciples appear wavering. If, on the whole, their 
authority is admitted, still the poet cannot conceal 
from himself that even an immoral course of conduct 
has much to say in its defence. The grand poetic 
way of contemplating the world, the moral and reli- 
gious way of looking at human life, has given place 
to a sceptical tone, to a decomposing reflection, to a 
setting forth of plain natural facts. Aschylus 
brought the Eumenides, all in the uncouth guise of 
antiquity, yet with most fearful effect, on to the 
stage; whereas the Electra of Euripides says to her 
brother, or rather the poet himself says, that they 
are mere fancies of his imagination.' Whilst Iphi- 
geneia is preparing to sacrifice the captives, she re- 
flects that the goddess herself cannot possibly require 
this sacrifice, and that the story of the feast of 


and Socrates, Euripides may have known, but cannot have 
been their pupil. ! Orest. 248, 387. 
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Tantalus is a fable.! Likewise in the Electra? the 
tragic chorus doubts as to the wonder of the change 
in the course of the sun. In the Troades,? Hecuba 
questions the story of the judgment of Paris, and ex- 
plains the assistance of Aphrodite in carrying off 
Helen to mean the attractive beauty of Paris. In 
the Bacchee,* Teiresias gives an insipid, half-natural 
explanation of the birth of Bacchus. The Gods, 
says Euripides,® have no needs, and therefore the 
stories which impute to them human passions cannot 
possibly be true. Even the general notions of divine 
vengeance give him offence. This he will not regard 
as a punishment for particular acts, but rather as a 
universal law.’ In other instances, the actions and 
commands of the Gods are held up to blame—blame, 
too, for the most part, not called for by the character 
of the acting persons—and go unpunished in the 
sequel, so that it necessarily appears as the poet’s 
own conviction ;& whence he concludes at one time 
that man need not disturb himself because of his 
faults, since the Gods commit the same; at another 
time, that the stories about the Gods cannot be 
true.® 

The prophetic art is held in equally low estima- 
tion by Euripides. The opportunity is seized in the 


1 Tphig. Taur, 372. that God cares only for great 
2 734. events, leaving unimportant 
3 963. things to chance, 

* 265. ® To 448, 1315; Elect. 1298 ; 
® Frag. 209. Orest. 277, 409; Herc, Fur. 
® Here. Fur. 1328. 339, 654. 
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Helen,’ to prove, on highly rationalistic grounds, 
that it is all a lie and deceit.? With these legends 
and rites, however, belief in the Gods is most 
thoroughly interwoven. No wonder, therefore, that 
the poet often puts into the mouths of his heroes 
statements respecting the existence of the Gods, 
which would sound more natural coming from Pro- 
tagoras than from men and women of the legendary 
past. Talthybius raises the question whether there 
are Gods, or whether Chance guides all things; 
another doubts their existence,* because of the unjust 
distribution of good and bad fortune; Hecuba in 
her prayer wonders what the deity really is, whether 
Zeus, or natural necessity, or the spirit of mortal 
beings; ° Hercules and Clytzmnestra leave it open 
whether there are Gods, and who Zeus is ;® even the 
Ether is explained to be Zeus.’ So much at least 
these utterances prove that Euripides had wandered 
far away from the ancient faith in the Gods, Allow- 
ing that he is sincere when he says that only a fool 
ean deny the deity and give credence to the deceitful 
assertions of philosophy respecting what is hidden,® 
still his attitude appears to have been prepondera- 
tingly sceptical and critical towards the popular 
faith. Probably he allowed that there was a God; 


1 743. 5 Troad. 877. 

2 Sophocles, Antig. 1033, 6 Here. Fur. 1250; Iph. Aul. 
makes Cleon attack the pro- 1034; Orestes, 410, and the 
phet, but his accusations are fragment of Melanippe Fr. 
refuted by the sequel. Notso 483. 
with Euripides. 7 Fr. 935, 869. 

3 Hel. 484. 8 Fr. 905, 981. 

4 Fr. 288; compare Fr. 892. 
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certainly he attached no value to the legendary 
notions respecting the Gods; holding that the 
essence of God could not be known, and assuming 
the oneness of the divine nature either by glossing 
over or by plainly denying the ruling Pantheism.! 
Nor did the popular ideas respecting the state 
after death fare better at his hands. Naturally 
enough, he makes use of them when a poet can use 
them, but then it is also said, that we know not how 
it is with another life, we only follow an unfounded 
opinion. In several places Euripides expresses the 
opinion,” pointing partly to Orphic-Pythagorean tra- 
ditions, and partly to the teaching of Anaxagoras 
and Archilaus,* that the spirit returns at death to 
the ether whence it came;* apparently leaving it an 


open question, whether at all, or to what extent, 


consciousness belongs to the soul when united with 


the ether.® 


1 Fr. 904 says the ruler of 
all things is now called Zeus, 
now Hades, which would point 
to the opinion that the popular 
Gods are only different names 
for the one God. Helios and 
Apollo are identified (Fr. 781, 
11) according to the tradition 
of Orpheus. 

2 Hippolyt. 192. 

% Compare Zeller’s Philoso- 
phie der Griechen, Part I. pp. 
388, 430, 822, 846. 

4 Suppl. 532, the genuineness 
of which Kirchhoff wrongly sus- 
pects; Hel. 1012; Fr. 836. 
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soul of the dead no longer lives, 
but yet it has an eternal con- 


That the sphere of morals did not 


sciousness (yvéun  ad0dvaros) 
after it has united with the 
immortal Ether. From this 
he deduces the belief in retri- 
bution after death, and he asks 
(Fr. 639, compare Fr. 452, 830), 
whether on the whole life is 
not a death and death a life. 
On the other hand, in the 
Troades, 638, it is stated that 
the dead man is feelingless, 
like an unborn child; in Fr, 
536 that he is a nothing, earth 
and a shade; Fr. 734 appears 
only to recognise the immor- 
tality of fame; and in the 
Heraclid, 591, he leaves it an 
open question whether the dead 
have feelings or not, 
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remain unaffected by these doubts may be gathered 
from the general character of his tragedies more 
definitely than from those particular utterances which 
in some measure sufficed to give offence even to his 
cotemporaries.| The tragic movement in Euripides, 
unlike that conflict of moral forces which Aischylus 
and Sophocles knew how to depict with such deep 
feeling, lies rather in personal passions, arrange- 
ments, and experiences. His heroes have not that 
ideal character which makes them types of a whole 
class. Hence, in most cases, that higher necessity, 
which called for our admiration in the case of 
ZEschylus and Sophocles, is not active in the de- 
velopment of the Euripidean drama, but the final 
result is brought about by some external means, 
either by divine interposition or by some human 
cunning. Thus, rich as he may be in poetic 
beauties, successful in painting individual characters, 
experienced in knowledge of human life and human 
weaknesses, thrilling in many of the speeches and 
scenes in his tragedies ; yet most undeniably he has 
come down from the moral and artistic height of his 
two great predecessors, by introducing into tragedy 
habits of inward reflection, of studied effect, and of 
artificial language, which Agatho with his dainty 


1 As for instance: 7 yA@go’ 
budpore, &c. Hippol. 607, or 
the language of Eteocles in 
Pheen. 504, 525, that men will 
do anything for power, and 
even commit crimes for a 
throne ; or that of the old man 
in Io 1051, that it befits the 
fortunate man to shun wrong, 


but that all means of vengeance 
are lawful in case of injury. 
It is true Euripides does not 
give these as his own senti- 
ments. Yet even his cotem- 
poraries noticed their resem- 
blance to the moral teaching 
of the Sophists. 
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elegance, and Critias with his sophistic moralising, 
were not slow to follow.' 

Cotemporary with Aéschylus, or even a little 
before him, the poets Epicharmus, Simonides, and 
Pindar, flourished: soon after him Bacchylides. 
The first of these, Epicharmus, it has been shown 
in an earlier work,? takes a rational view of the 
world, and entertains clear notions on morals, and 
theology, thanks to his knowledge of philosophy. 
Simonides,* so far as his views can be gathered from 
scattered fragments, appears mainly to insist on that 
moderation and self-restraint which result from a 
consideration of human weakness and frailty. Our 
life is full of toils* and cares; its fortune is uncer- 
tain ; swiftly it hurries away; even prudence ?® is too 
easily lost by men ; their hardly-won virtue is imper- 
fect and unstable; it changes with circumstances ; 
the best man is he on whom the Gods bestow pros- 
perity. A faultless man must not be looked for; 
enough to find one moderately righteous.6 The same 
vein of feeling is found in Bacchylides, on whom 
descended the mantle of Simonides. He knows that 
no one is altogether happy, that few are spared some 
heavy changes of fortune, and bursts, yet not alone, 
into the complaint: ‘ Not to have been born were 
the happiest lot.” Hence the highest practical 


' Zeller’s Geschichte der well as by Aschylus, a poet of 
Philosophie, Part I. p. 925, and the good old time. Aristoph., 
Nauck. Trag. Frag. 599. Clouds, 1352. 

2 Zeller’s Philosophie der 4 Fr. 32, 36, 38, 39, 85 
Greichen, Part I. p. 427 (Ger- 5 Fr. 42. 
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wisdom consists, in his mind, in equanimity, in a 
contentment with the present, and absence of care 
for the future.' At the same time he shares the 
conviction that man can discover what is right, and 
that Zeus, the all-seeing ruler of the world, is not 
to blame for the misfortunes of mortals.2 These 
are the same sentiments as in the older moral poets, 
without any noticeable change in the moral plat- 
form.’ 

A spirit far more peculiar and more powerful, 
and more nearly akin to Aischylus, finds utterance 
in the poems of Pindar. At the bottom of Pindar’s 
view of the world, as of that of Aschylus, lies a 
most exalted notion of the deity. ‘ God is the all ;’* 
nothing is for Him impossible. Zeus governs all 
things according to his will; He bestows success or 
failure ;° law, which governs mortals and immortals, 
accomplishes its purposes with mighty hand. Nor 
are the deeds of men hid from the all-seeing eyes of 
God.’ Only beautiful and noble traits can be attri- 
buted to the deity; he who accuses it of human 
vices cannot escape punishment. Such being the 


1 Fr. 19. 

2 Fr. 29. 

3 Zeller, Part I. p. 90. 

4 Clemens, Stromat. v. 610: 
Tiivdapos . . . Gvtixpds eimay, 
tl @eds; bre 7d way, Although 
Clement appears to give the 
words beginning t/ as a quota- 
tion, it seems hardly likely 
that they can have stood in 
Pindar. Perhaps Pindar used 
the words @eds 7d may in the 
same sense that Sophocles said 
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5 Fr. 119; Pyth. ii. 49, 88; 
Nem. x. 29. 
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exalted position of God, man occupies thereto a two- 
fold attitude. On the one hand he has a nature 
related to that of the Gods; one is the race of men,!' 
the rave of Gods is another, yet both descend from 
the same mother; hence in nature and spirit mortals 
are not altogether unlike immortals. On the other 
hand, looking at their power, there is an infinite 
difference,’ for changeful is our lot, and joy and 
sorrow lie for us ever near together. True wisdom, 
therefore, consists in not transgressing the bounds of 
what is human, in looking to the Gods for all that is 
good, in taking with contentment what they bestow. 
‘Seek not to be a God,’ exclaims the poet: mor- 
tality becomes mortals; he who soars to heaven will, 
like Bellerophon, have a precipitate fall Only 
where God leads is blessing and success;° in His 
hand rests the issue of our labour, according as it is 
determined by destiny. From the deity comes all 
virtue and knowledge;’ and doubtless for this very 
reason, as being a gift of God, natural talent is 
placed by Pindar far above all acquirements, and 
the creative spirits on whom it has been bestowed, 
above all other spirits, as the eagle of Zeus is above 


to be a fable, the occasion for aidvos, comes from God alone, 


which was supplied by the 
carrying off of Pelops by Posei- 
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1 This, rather than the iden- 
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the croaking ravens.1 We must resign ourselves to 
what God disposes, content ourselves with our lot, 
whatever it be. Strive not against God; bear His 
yoke without kicking against the pricks; adapt 
yourself to circumstances; seek not what is impos- 
sible; in all things observe moderation ; beware of 
envy, which deals the strongest blow to those most 
highly placed ;—these are the counsels of the poet.? 
Nay more, to give greater weight to his moral 
counsels, he not unfrequently appeals to a future 
retribution, of the wicked as well as of the good, 
sometimes following herein the received notions 
respecting Tartarus, Elysium, and the islands* of 
the blest, at other times connecting therewith a 
belief in the migration of souls. In the main, 
Pindar’s platform, both religious and moral, is not 
different from that of A%schylus, albeit the thought 
of divine vengeance does not stand out with him in ~ 
such tragic guise. 

Would we see this view of life in transition to 
the later form, no better example can be selected 
than Herodotus. This friend of Sophocles, in writing 
history, often allows himself to be guided by the 


1 Ol. ii. 86; 
25; iii. 40. 

2 Pyth. ii. 34, 88; 
103; xi. 50; Fr. 201: 

3 Ol. ii. 56; Fr. 106, 120. 
Fr. 108 seems only to presup- 
pose the current notions, with 
this difference, that a more 
intense life is attributed to 
souls in Hades than was the 
view of Homer and the mass 
of the people. Fr. 109 is pro- 


ix. 100; Nem. i. 
iii. 21, 59, 
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4 Fr. 110, Ol. ii. 68. Accor- 
ding to the latter passage, in 
which Pindar is most explicit, 
reward or punishment follows 
in Hades. Some few dis- 
tinguished men are allowed to 
return to life, and may, by a 
threefold life of innocence, 
enjoy the higher bliss on the 
islands of the blessed. 
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notions of olden times. He admits the rule of 
divine providence in the order of nature,' and equally 
clearly in the fortunes of men, and especially in 
punishment, which overtakes the guilty, even though 
he have acted in the excess of an excusable passion.” 
Popular forms of worship are honoured by him,’ 
knowing as he does that every nation likes its own 
rites best; only a madman, he says, can treat these 
with disdain.t Credulous, too, he is, so far as 
to relate, in all good faith, divers wonders and pro- 
phecies,” among them some of the most extraordinary 
kind. Even his piety is of an antique type, affected 
with that fear of the divine powers which is so 


peculiarly suited to natural religion, where the ex-— 


altation of Gods above men is not conceived of as an 
essential difference, but is more physical than moral. 
Man is not destined to enjoy perfect good fortune ; 
his life is exposed to changes innumerable ; before 
death no one may be called happy; nay it is even 
a general matter for doubt whether death is not 
better for a man than life.6 He who in prosperity 
or imagination soars above the lot of men, is in- 
variably struck by the envy of the Deity, which, 
jealous of its privileges, will not brook a mortal 
rival.’ All this is quite in agreement with the 


1 Her. iii. 108. 5 vii. 12,57; viii. 37, 65; Ix 
2 ij. 120; iv. 205; vi. 84; 100. Here belong the pro- 
viii. 129; vii. 133. phecies of Bakis and Muszus, 


* For this reason he hesitates viii. 77; ix. 43, respecting the 
to utter the names of Egyptian genuineness of which he enter- 
Gods in a context which might tains no doubt. 
desecrate them, ii. 86, or to * ji. 31. 
speak % om mysteries, 7 On the Octov pOovepdy, conf. 

4 iii. i, 32. 34; iii. 40; vii. 10, 5, 46. 
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spirit, which breathes through the older poetry of 
Greece. | 
For all that, Herodotus neither can nor will 
conceal from us the fact that he is the son of an 
epoch, in which thought has already begun to shake 
the foundations of a simple faith. Notwithstanding 
the naiveté with which he tells many a wonder ;! there 
are times when he cannot resist the impulse to ex- 
plain away the marvels of legend, either referring 
them to natural causes in the rationalising spirit of 
the Sophists, or at least mentioning such explana- 
tions given by others with approval. Thus the 
wanderings of Io and the rape of Europa are ex- 
plained at the very beginning of his work to mean 
the carrying off by pirates of these two royal 
daughters. In the story of Gyges the wonderful 
power of his ring is referred to a very common 
trick.2 The prophetic doves of Dodona turn into 
Egyptian priestesses. The Egyptian stories re- 
specting Paris and Helena are preferred to those of 
Homer, and the general tradition of the Greeks,* on 
grounds far removed from ancient poetry. When 
Poseidon interposes in the Thessalian legend, he sees 
the working of an earthquake,® and remarks not 
without irony, that those who believe Poseidon 
wrought the earthquake, may believe he interposed 
also. Add to this that he occasionally expresses the 
opinion that all men know equally little about the 


1495560. 4 ii. 120. 
pe ar § vii. 129. 
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Gods,' and it will be patent, how much doubt had 
already taken the place of the ancient faith. 

In Thucydides, the next great historian, doubt 
has gone over into the matter of fact treatment of 
history. The high moral tone of his style no one 
will deny. Even in its unfinished form his history of 
the Peloponnesian war has all the effect of a touching 
tragedy. This effect, however, is secured simply 
by a plain setting forth of historical facts, without 
introducing the interposition of the Gods to explain 
events. Thucydides knows how indispensable religion 
is for the public good. He shows, by his very de- 
scription, how deeply he deplores the decay, not only 
moral but religious of his country.2, Yet the rule of 
the deity and of moral order in the world is only 
apparent in his pages by the progress of events. 
Convinced that human nature is always the same, 
he exhibits moral laws by showing how in the case 
before him ruin naturally resulted from the weakness 
and the passions of men, which he knows so well 
and can judge so impartially. Nowhere is a belief 
betrayed in those extraordinary occurrences, in which 
the hand of God manifests itself in Herodotus. 
Where his cotemporaries see the fulfilment of a 
prophecy, he contents himself with sober criticism.‘ 
To depend on oracles instead of using remedies, he 
calls the folly of the masses;° he openly expresses 


1 ji. 3 (Schl.). vi. 15, 24, 30; vii. 75, 87. 
? See the well-known pas- 4 For instance, ii. 17, 54. 
sages ii. 53; iii. 82. 5 v, 103, where the Athenian 


* iii. 82, 84; and in the de- is, without doubt, expressing 
scription of the Sicilian expe- the writer’s opinion. 
dition, its motives and results, 
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his disapproval of the disastrous superstition of 
Nicias.'. In the panegyric of the dead,? which is 
quite as much a memorial of his own spirit as of the 
spirit of Pericles, there is not a word of the legendary 
history of Athens, that hackneyed theme of earlier 
panegyrists; but instead thereof, there is a states- 
man’s mind dealing with facts, and practical problems. 
His history is a brilliant evidence of a mature judg- 
ment, of high intellectual culture, of a many-sided 
experience of life, of a calm, unimpassioned, pene- 
trating, and morally sober view of the world. Itisa 
work which kindles the highest respect not only for the 
writer, but for the whole period, which could rear up 
such a genius. 

Nor yet does this work conceal the darker sides of 
that period. Read only the descriptions it gives* of 
the confusion of all moral notions in the factious 
struggles of the Peloponnesian war, of the desolation 
of Athens by the plague, of the decline of piety and 
self-sacrifice, of the running riot of all the selfish 
passions, to be satisfied of the decay of moral excel- 
lence, even in that period of might and culture. Be- 
yond all question, along with this outward change of 
conduct, universal convictions were shaken also; in 
proof of which, Thucydides puts in the mouth of 
several of his speakers, and particularly of those 
coming from Athens, naked avowals of the most 
selfish principles, such as could only come from the 
lips of some one of the younger Sophists. All who 
have the power seek to rule; no one is restrained by 


1 vii. 50. 2 ji. 35. $ ii, 53; iii. 82. 
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considerations of right from pursuing his advantage 
by hook and by crook; the rule of the stronger is 
the universal law of nature; at bottom every one 
judges what is right and honourable by his own 
interests and enjoyments ; even the best regulated 
states act on this idea, at least: in their foreign rela- 
tions. These and such like utterances are put into 
the mouths of Athenian popular men and ambassa- 
dors on every opportunity.' Even those who have to 
suffer from Athenian self-seeking are in the end 
hardly able to blame it.2. Have we not bere moral 
and political conditions keeping exact pace with the 
sophistic character of philosophy ? 

Nor were other prudent men blind to the dangers 
which this course of things was bringing upon them, 
however little they were able to cortrol it, or to run 
counter to the spirit of their times. Take, for 
example, Aristophanes. This poet, an enthusiastic 
admirer of the good old time, as he paints it with its 
steady morality, its strict education, its military 
prowess, its orderly and prudent administration,’ 
warms to his subject whenever he speaks of the days 
of Marathon. With implacable satire, now in the 
form of bantering jest, now in that of bitter earnest- 
ness, he lashes the innovations which have taken the 
place of time-honoured institutions; democracy 
running riot with its demagogues and sycophants; ° 


11.76; iii. 40; v. 89, 105, nians, 676. 

111; vi. 85. 5 Wasps; Clouds, 568. The 
2 iv. 61. Sycophants are taken to task 
* Clouds, 882 ; Knights, 1316. on every opportunity. 

* Wasps, 1071; the Achar- 
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poetry, empty, effeminate, free-thinking, faithless to 
its moral idea, fallen from its artistic height;! 
sophistic culture with its fruitless speculations, 
dangerous alike to faith and morals, the produce of 
shameless quibblers, atheistic rationalisers,? or con- 
scienceless perverters of justice, instead of steady 
citizens and sober-minded men. Love for what is 
ancient is with him undeniably an affair of personal 
conviction. Of this his zeal is proof, the excitement 
and classic beauty of those passages which set forth 
the praise of the olden time andits customs. Greater 
proof still lies in the general tone of his comedies. 
Boastful himself, with reason, of the courage with 
which he discharged his duty as a citizen against 
Cleon,’ he extracts even from us the testimony of his 
being an honourable man fighting for a principle. 
Whilst warmly taking the field against the spirit 
of innovation, he at the same time not only presup- 
poses this spirit in his audience, but actually 
furthers and promotes it. Demagogues and syco- 
phants he lashes; yet whilst lashing them he tells 
us that every place is full of them ; that democracy 
has a hundred heads, ever full of vitality ; that the 
Athenian people, like a childish old man, are always 
the victim of the most impudent of their flatterers ; 
that the steady men of the older generation are just 
as eager for their judicial dues as the whole body of 
worshipful citizens are for their law-suits; that the 


1 Frogs; Achar. 393. 8 Wasps, 1029, 1284; Peace, 
2 Clouds; Birds, 1282, 1553; 951; Achar, 959; Clouds, 542. 
Frogs, 1491. 
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young champions of Spartan severity are as de- 
bauched as the demagogues;' that the sovereign 
people, after the re-establishment of Solon’s constitu- 
tion, has gone on as capriciously as before, only 
wanting female government to complete the folly.? 
Even in bis plays he indulges in the arts of the 
demagogue and the sycophant ; Socrates he slanders, 
and many another as heartily as any rhetorician could 
do ; and to outbid those who squandered the public 
property in order to bribe the people, he tells the 
citizens of Athens that if things were fairly done,* 
they ought to receive far more than they did. For 
a reform in religion and morals, the prospects with 
him are bad. He praises the moral training of the 
ancients, but observes with a smile that morality is 
little at home amongst his hearers,‘ and finds the 
vices from which his people suffered at bottom very 
natural. Women he brings on the stage to lash 
their licentiousness ; but that licentiousness he re- 
presents as so deep and so general, that there can 
hardly be hope of improvement. He makes an on- 
slaught on the philosophers who deny the Gods, but 
in one of his first comedies he gives us to understand, 
that belief in his time rested on trembling feet.® 
Not only here and there,’ but in whole acts and 
plays,* he exposes the Gods, together with their 


1 Wasps ; Birds, 38. ® Knights, 32. 

2 Eccles. v. 456; conf. Plato, 7 Clouds, 369, 396, 900, 1075 ; 
Rep. viii. 563, B. Birds, 554, 1608; Eccles. 778 ; 

8 ‘Wasps, 655. Plut. 123, 697. 

* Clouds, 1055. 5 In the Frogs, Peace, and 


5 Compare Birds, 137; Frogs, the Birds. 
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priests, with audacious recklessness, bringing them 
down with rough wit to a human level and to what 
is low and common ; holding up the moral weaknesses 
in which they resemble men nakedly and minutely ; 
making the world of Gods, like that of men, turn in 
such a wild whirl, that neither the spectator who 
takes delight in this perverted world, nor yet the 
poet, can have any real respect for beings who 
are so readily and recklessly at the service of his 
imagination. Much of this may be attributed to the 
license of comedy;' yet more than enough remains 
to show that the poet himself, as well as_ his 
audience, had strayed far from the ancient morality 
which he so regretfully wishes to recall; that his 
fanatical devotion, like Rousseau’s wild dream of 
returning to a state of nature, is only the outcome 
of discontent with the present, only the expres- 
sion of a romantic idea, not a sentiment pene- 
trating his every day life, and ruling his thought 
and feelings. Thus everywhere where we touch 
upon them, the age and the surroundings from which 
Attic philosophy came forth appear penetrated 
by a spirit of innovation, rendering it impossible for 
the most decided lovers of antiquity to adhere to the 
life and beliefs of their ancestors. 

Amongst other signs of this change, one pheno- 
menon deserves to be noticed, which appears about 
the time of the Peloponnesian war—the increasing 
spread of the worship of the mysteries, and of sooth- 
saying in connection therewith. Hitherto, the 


» Plut. 665. 
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reputed predictions of the older prophets had been 
appealed to indeed,' as is the wont of men, but only in 
exceptional cases ; now the mischief and abuse which 
was perpetrated by such appeals reached an incredible 
pitch.? To judge by the numerous allusions in the 
writers of this and the foliowing generation, the 
Orphic and Corybantice mysteries probably gained at 
this time both ground and supporters.* Such an 
extension, however, was an innovation in more than 
one respect. Looking at it from an outside point of 
view, it was one thing to seek counsel from public 
oracles and make use of ancient rites naturalised 
from time immemorial in fixed spots; a very differ- 


1 Herod. viii. 7; ix. 4837, to the polemic of Euripides. 


mentions prophecies of Bakis 
and Muszus respecting the 
Persian war. 

? This is particularly evident 
in Aristophanes, who loses no 
opportunity of lashing the pro- 
phets. Not to mention cursory 
attacks, as in Clouds, 330; 
Birds, 521; in Knights, 109, 
818, $80, 967 (comp. Lysist. 
767), he shows what liberal use 
Cleon and other demagogues 
made of superstition to flatter 
the self-love of the people, and 
to direct its will by the so- 
called prophecies of Bakis. In 
Peace, 1047, he introduces a 
prophet Hierocles, who, from 
interested motives, opposes the 
conclusion of peace, and is 
evidently meant for a real 
person; in the Birds, 959, a 
prophet, who thrusts himself in 
at the founding of a city, to 
catch a trifle. Such like pheno- 
mena may have given occasion 


8 Amongst others, Philolaus 
(Zeller, Part I. 388) and Plato 
(Phezedo, 69, C. ; Rep. ii. 363, C. 
364, B.; Laws, vi. 782, C.), and 
more particularly Euripides and 
Aristophanes. The former 
(Hippol. 949) describes Hippo- 
lytus as a pupil of Orpheus, 
and (Fr. 475) introduces a 
mystic, who, initiated into the 
orgies of Idan Zeus, of Zag- 
reus, and the Curetes, devotes 
himself to an Orphic life. The 
latter not only depicts (in the 
Frogs, 145, 312) the life of the 
initiated and uninitiated in 
Hades as rudely and vividly as 
the consecrated priests do in 
Plato, but also (in Peace, 374) 
hints at the opinion that man 
cannot die quietly without re- 
ceiving initiation before death, 
and (in Wasps, 119) alludes to 
the custom of initiating the 
sick for the purpose of healing 
them. 
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ent thing to have recourse to the so-called answers 
of individual prophets and to a private worship 
without fixed locality, propagated by vagrant priests, 
practised in self-constituted confraternities, and 
claiming to elevate all who took part in it as the 
special elect above the mass of mankind, both in this 
world and in the next. What was this increasing 
fondness for private worship and irregular prophecy 
but a proof that the public religion was not altoge- 
ther satisfactory, whilst it contributed at the same 
time to intensify the evil? Looking at its real 
nature, this mystical piety has diverged from the 
received form of faith and life. In it, the notions 
of the gods, flowing into each other, begin to lose 
their distinctness ;! perhaps even the tendency to 
resolve all into pantheism, which may be already seen 
in individuals in the fifth century, may be referred 
thereto.2 The conception of human life and of 
human nature has assumed an altered character, 
owing to a clearer belief in immortality, introduced 
by the dogmas of the migration of souls and of 


1 This is more immediately 
true in the case of Dionysus. 
In mystic theology this God, 
as the representative of the 
changing life of nature, dying 
in winter, reviving in spring, 
was honoured under the name 
of Dionysus Zagreus, and 
treated as one of the Gods of 
the nether world. On this 
account the Dionysus-mysteries 
are so important for the future 
life. To the initiated in them 
(Plato, Phedo, 69, C. comp. 
Aristoph., Frogs) may be pro- 
mised life in Hades with the 
Gods, among whom must surely 


be found the God in whose 

service they were enlisted. At 

a later time, following Herac- 

litus’ example, Dionysus was 

identified with Plato. See 

Zeller’s Gesch. d. Phil. Vol. I. - 
51, 3; 592, 5. 

? Besides the extracts from 
Euripides already quoted, p. 19, 
1, compare the fragment in 
Clemens, Stromat. v. 603, D, 
which auch, Fragm. Trag. 
588, attributes in all proba- 
bility to Auschylus’ son Eupho- 
rion: Zets éoriv aibhp, Zevs 5& 
yi, Zebs 7 odpayds Zebs tor Ta 
rdvro x&ri Tave tréoreoor, 
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future retribution ;! and even of this change traces 
may be seen in the poetry of the time of Euripides.? 
Lastly, in connection herewith an ascetic code of 
morals* has come into vogue, enjoining abstinence 
from animal food,‘ celibacy,® the avoidance of certain 
defilements,® and the wearing of white clothing. 
Philosophy, it is true, could only appropriate in an 
intellectual form the general idea of this asceticism, 
the renunciation of what belongs to the senses. Not 
till a later time did it embrace it as a whole with 
all its external belongings, in the system of the 
Neopythagoreans. Before that time came, thanks to 
the state of intellectual life and mental development 
in Greece, it had entered itself on another and a more 


brilliant career. 


1 Comp. Zeller, Vol. I. 54, 
388, 581, 654. 

2 Besides Euripides (p. 19, 1), 
Melanippides (Fr. 6 in Bergh, 
Lyr. Gr. p. 982) appears to have 
regarded the soul as immortal. 
Io, too (Fr. 4 in Bergh, p. 464), 
appropriates the Pythagorean 
belief in immortality. A reso- 
lution of souls into «ether may 
also be implied in the popular 
belief mentioned by Aristo- 
phanes (Peace, 832), that the 
dead become stars. 

3 See Huripid., Hippol. 949 ; 
Fr. 475; Plato, Laws, vi. 782, 
C., comparing therewith the 
principles of Empedocles and 

» Pythagoras. 

‘ Probably Hurip., Fr. 884, 
refers to this. 

5 That this was a part of 
Orphie perfection may be ga- 
thered from’ Euripides, who 


holds up Hippolytus as a type 
of an Orphic, probably only 
because this despiser of Aphro- 
dite (Hippol. 10, 101), by his 
typical chastity, reminds of 
Orphic virginity. A vow of 
chastity also occurs in Electra, 
v. 254, and it is well known 
that marriage was forbidden to 
many priestesses, though more 
rarely to priests. 

6 detyw yéveoly Te Bporay Kai 
vexpoOnkns ob xpiumréuevos (Lu- 
rip., Fr. 475, 16), consequently 
the same xa@apedery ard Khdous 
kal Aexods (touching a corpse 
or woman who has been con- 
fined), which the Pythagorean 
of Alexander Polyhister in 
Diog., viii. 33 requires. Birth 
and death, for reasons closely 
allied, are regarded as pollu- 
ting. Compare Lurip., Iphig. 
Taur. 372; Thue. iii. 104. 
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CHAPTER II. 


CHARACTER AND PROGRESS OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY IN 
THE FIFTH CENTURY. 


TuE age of Socrates inherited from that which had 
gone before it a rich treasure of religious ideas, of 
moral principles, and scientific conceptions; at the 
same time it had declined at every point from the 
earlier tone of thought and custom. Traditional 
lines seemed now to be all too narrow; new paths 
had been discovered; new problems pressed for 
solution. The legendary ideas respecting the Gods 
and the state after death, had lost all meaning for 
the great majority of the educated ;! the very exist- 
ence of the Gods had been denied by many; ancient 
customs had fallen into disuse; the orderliness of 
civil life, the simplicity and purity of domestic life, 
had given place to a wanton dissoluteness of conduct, 
and an unscrupulous pursuit of pleasure and profit. 
Principles subversive of all law and of all right were 
being unblushingly advocated with the cheerful 
approval of the younger generation. The severity 
and grandeur of the earlier art, the lucid beauty, the 
classic grace, the self-contained dignity of the later 
art, began to resolve themselves into the study of 


1 Conf, Plato, Rep. i. 330, D. 
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mere effect ; whilst under the influence of sophistry, 
philosophy had come to disbelieve, not only in indi- 
vidual systems, but also in the whole course of 
previous enquiry, and even in the possibility of know- 
ledge at all. 

Far, however, from being exhausted hereby, the 
spirit of Greece was only completely delivered by 
the throes and struggles of the fifth century. Its 
mental horizon was widened ; its thought was sharp- 
ened ; its views and conceptions enriched. Its whole 
consciousness had gained a new field since its suc- 
cess ‘in renowned exploits and glorious undertakings. 
If the meridian of classic art and of free political 
life was past towards the close of this period, still 
the newly-awakened culture of the understanding 
was full of intellectual promise for the future; for 
sophistry had been destructive, not constructive, only 
suggesting, not accomplishing. Some new and 
thorough change was called for to satisfy not only 
practical but also intellectual requirements, Ancient 
propriety of conduct, and the received philosophic 
teaching having been once ousted by the altered 
spirit of the times, simple return thereto became im- 
possible. But to despair on this account of all 
knowledge, and of all principles of morality, was most 
precipitate. Allowing even that the received view 
of both was inadequate, it by no means followed, 
that all. science, and all morality was impossible. 
On the contrary, the more the pernicious conse- 
quences of such a view were exposed, the more urgent 
became the duty of avoiding them by a thorough 
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transformation of the whole tone of feeling and 


_ thought, without, however, attempting the impos- 


sible task of simply restoring the past. 

For this purpose some new path must be struck out. 
What that path should be, a far-sighted eye could 
discern with sufficient clearness by the aid of the 
experience of the past. Traditional propriety of con- 
duct had given way before the spirit of innovation, 
inasmuch as it rested upon instinct and custom, 
and not on any clear recognition of necessity. He 
who would undertake a permanent restoration of moral 
life must found it upon knowledge. Earlier philo- 
sophy had been unable to satisfy the requirements 
of the times, because it had been directed exclusively 
to a study of nature; because to the mass of men it 
did not give sufficient preliminary education for the 
work of life, nor to the thinking spirit any clue to 
the problem of its being and destiny. New philo- 
sophy must meet this want, must direct its attention 
to the sphere of mind and morals, and work into 
shape the ample supply of ethical ideas underlying 
religion, poetry and received custom. Earlier sys- 
tems had succumbed before the doubts of sophistry, 
inasmuch as their method was too one-sided, depend- 
ing too little on definite conceptions respecting the 
nature and problem of knowledge to be able to with- 
stand a searching criticism which destroyed their 
several platforms by means of each other, and argued 
from the change and uncertainty of the phenomena 
of the senses that knowledge must be impossible. 
No building that would last could be erected except 
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by laying the foundations deeper, except by finding 
some means of supplementing these several points 
of view by each other, of harmonising them when 
contradictory in some higher bond of union,! and of 
grasping the unchangeable essence of things amid 
changing appearances. The means wanted was sup- 
plied by Dialectic, the art of forming conceptions, 
and the result was philosophical Idealism. Thus the 
knowledge of the faults and deficiencies in existing 
circumstances led naturally to the turn taken by 
philosophy after the time of Socrates. Scientific 
ethics became necessary because of the tottering of 
moral convictions; a wider enquiry, because of the 
narrowness of the philosophy of nature; a critical 
method, because of the contradiction of dogmatic 
systems ; a philosophy of conceptions, because of the 
uncertainty of the observations of the senses ; Ideal- 
ism, because of the unsatisfactory nature of a materia - 
listie view of the world. 

Precisely these features distinguish the Socratic 
philosophy from that of the previous period. The 
pre-Socratic philosophy was simply and solely a 
philosophy of nature ;* the transitional philosophy 
of the Sophists was the first to leave nature for 
ethical and dialectical questions. After Socrates 
the dialectical tendency is supreme. His own atten- 
tion was exclusively occupied with determining con- 
ceptions, and enquiries respecting virtue. With 
rare exceptions the imperfect Socratic schools con- 


* Comp. Zller’s Phil. der 7? In the sense given, Jbdid. I. 
Griechen, Part I, p. 854, 860. 155. 
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fined themselves to the same field ; Plato, founding 
his system in conceptions, completing it in morals, 
forms a marked contrast to the natural philosophers, 
who went before him. Even in Aristotle who treats 
of physics in detail and with an evident prefer- 
ence for the subject, they are only a single branch 
of asystem, and in point of value subordinate to 
metaphysics. : 

Such an increase of territory showed that the 
whole platform of philosophy had changed. Why 
else should thought have embraced other and more 
extended materials, had it not been changed in it- 
self, and therefore no longer contented itself with 
what had been before? For the same reason the 
philosophic method was a different one. In previous 
philosophy thought had dealt directly with its ob- 
ject, as such. In the Socratic and post-Socratic 
systems it deals in the first place with conceptions 
and only with objects indirectly, through the medium 
of conceptions. The older systems asked, without 
further ado, what predicates belonged to things ; for 
instance, whether what is real admits of motion or 
not—how and out of what the world is made. The 
Socratic philosophy ever asks, in the first place, what 
things are in themselves according to their concep- 
tion, thinking not otherwise to obtain information 
respecting their properties and conditions than by 
the help of the conception of things thoroughly 
mastered.' No conception of a thing can, however, 


1 Compare, not to mention mentin the Pheedo, 99, D: After 
other passages, the clear state- having vainly busied himself 
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be obtained, except by grouping together its various 
aspects and qualities, by smoothing down apparent 
contradictions, by separating what is lasting from 
what is changing, in a word, by that critical method, 
which Socrates introduced, and which Plato and Aris- 
totle elaborated and developed. Former philosophers 
having gone forth from particular prominent features 
to arrive at the essence of things, and having failed 
because of their one-sidedness; it was now required 
that all the properties of an object should be taken 


(1) Defini- 
tion of @ 
concep- 
tion. 


into account and weighed from every side, before a — 


judgment could be formed thereupon. Thus the 
philosophy of conceptions steps into the place of dog 
matism. In this way reflection which by means 
of sophistry had destroyed the older philosophy was 
taken into the service of the new philosophy ;. the 
various aspects under which things may be regarded, 
were brought together and referred to each other; but 
not content with the negative conclusion that our 
notions cannot be true because they contain opposite 
determinations, the new philosophy aimed at uniting 
these opposites in one, and showing that true science 
is not affected by contradiction, inasmuch as it only 
refers to that which unites opposites in itself, and 
excludes contradiction. This pursuit of knowledge 


with the enquiries of the na- 
tural philosophers he declares 
himself convinced, that he has 
only got into deeper darkness 
by directing his enquiries into 
things in themselves. (7& dvTa 
oKomay . . , BArérwy mpds Ta 
rpdypara trois bupact Kal éxdory 


tay aicOhoewy emixepav ErrecOa 
aita@v.) tote df wot xpijva eis rods 
Adyous Katapuydvta ev éxeivors 
oxoreiy tov byTwY Thy dANPeay 
(the true essence of things), 
i.e. instead of mpdypara, Adyor, 
instead of bvra, GANOEa Tar 
bvrwy. 


(2) Theory 
of concep- 
tions ex- 
panded by 
Socrates, 
Plato, and 
Aristotle. 
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through conceptions is the common peculiarity of 
the Socratic, the Platonic, and the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy. That the lesser Socratic schools follow the 
same bent will be seen hereafter. 

If only conceptions can give true knowledge, it 
follows that true being can only belong to that which 
is known by means of conceptions; that is, to the 
essence of things, as this presents itself in thought. 
This essential being cannot, however, be sought 
for in matter. Anaxagoras had early realised that 
matter could only become a world by means of spirit ; 
since then the old materialistic physics had been 
discredited by sophistry; nothing remained but to 
regard the form and purpose of things, the immaterial 
part in them as most essential for determining the 
conceptions, nay, even to assign to it a true reality 
underlying the appearance. In this way the Socratic 
philosophy led logically to Idealism. 

The beginnings of this Idealism are unmistak- 
able even in Socrates. His indifference to physical 
enquiries and his preference for ethical ones prove 
conclusively that he attributed to the inner world a 
much higher value than to the outer world. Resolve 
his theory of final causes applied to nature into the 
metaphysical elements out of which it is composed ; 
the conclusion is inevitable that not the material of 
which a thing is made, but the conception which 
gives it shape, makes a thing what it is, and that 
this accordingly represents its true nature. This 
Idealism is more pronounced in the school of Megara ; 
and in Plato it runs through all parts of his philo- 
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sophy side by side with a current of pre-Socratic Cuar. 
doctrines. Even Aristotle is not faithless to this view. 
Whilst denying the independent existence of the 
Platonic ideas, he nevertheless asserts that reality 
consists not in matter but in form, and that the 
highest reality belongs to spirit free from matter. 
On this ground he states even in his physics, agree- 
ing herein with his predecessors, that final causes are 
higher than material causes. | Compared therefore 
with the natural philosophers of the pre-Socratic 
period, even Aristotle may fairly be called an Idealist. 

Starting from a consideration of nature, the pre- 
Socratic philosophy made it its chief business to en- 
quire into the essence and causes of external things, 
for this purpose going back to their material proper- 
ties. An entirely different character is displayed in 
the philosophy founded by Socrates. This begins 
with the study of self rather than the study of 
nature—with ethics rather than physics. It aims at 
explaining phenomena, first of all by means of con- 
ceptions, and only in the second place naturally. It 
substitutes an attitude of enquiry for dogmatic state 
ment, idealism in the place of materialism. Mind 
is now regarded as the higher element compared with 
matter. The philosophy of nature has developed 
into a philosophy of conceptions. 

Not that as yet the claim was advanced on be- C. Dis- 
half of the human mind to be the measure of truth puoy g 
and the end of science. Far from reaching the sub- ep akess a 
jective idealism of Fichte—an idealism in fact only tian phiiv- 
possible in modern times—the philosophy of this *?// 
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period is not nearly so subjective as the post-Aristo- 
telian schools.! In them the interests of speculation 
are subordinated to those of morals; knowledge is . 
regarded only as a means to virtue and happiness; 
whereas the independent value of science is fully ad- 
mitted by the great philosophers of the present 
period. To them knowledge is an end in itself; 
speculation is the highest and noblest thing; action 
is made to depend upon knowledge, not knowledge 
to depend upon the aims of active life. Only a few 
one-sided followers of Socrates, who, however, prove 
nothing as to the general tendency, are an exception 
to this rule. 


A simple. belief in the possibility of knowledge 


in- ig here displayed which was wanting in the post- 


Aristotelian philosophy. The doubts of the Sophists 
are refuted, but in the mind of the philosopher 
there is no need of overcoming doubt. The problem 
proposed is, How can true knowledge be obtained, 
in what kind of mental representations must it be 
sought, how must the conception of it be deter- 
mined? No doubt is felt but that knowledge is 
really possible. The search for a test—the funda- 
mental question of the later schools—is altogether 
unknown? to the thinkers of this time. Equally 
unknown to them are the answers to that problem. 


1 Take for instance the The- as to the possibility of know- 
etetus; the question raised ledge involved in the enquiry 
there as to the conception of for a standard. 
knowledge (émorhun 8, ti rote 2 Compare Zeller, 1. c. ; Intro- 
Tuyaxve Ov; Thesetet. 145, E.) duction to Part III. and I. 137. 
is quite different from the doubt 
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They did not, as did the Epicureans and Stoics, cut 
short the question by practically begging it. They 
did not, as did the Sceptics, despair of knowledge. 
They did not, as did the Neoplatonists, resort to 
higher revelations. They were content to look to 
well-regulated thought for the source of truth. 
Even that branch of science, the independent pur- 
suit of which was much neglected by later thinkers— 
physics—was studied in this epoch with success. 
Socrates and the majority of his pupils may have 
neglected it, but not so Plato; and Aristotle carries it 
to a point final in the main for nearly two thousand 
years. If the post-Aristotelian Ethics proved at last 
faithless to the principles of the old Greek morality, 
partly under the influence of a world-wide extension, 
partly owing to their severance from politics, owing 
to the withdrawal of the moral consciousness from 
the outer world, owing to a dumb resignation and a 
sour asceticism; the difference of epochs in this 
respect is simply seen by recalling the many-sided 
sympathies of Socrates, with his cheerful enjoyment 
of life, and his devoted attachment to his country, 
or the teaching of Plato concerning the state, or 
that of Aristotle concerning virtue and society, or 
the relation of the Cyrenaic to the Epicurean doc- 
trine of happiness.! 

Is it true that the philosophy of this second 
period attempts in ethics to get beyond the established 
bounds? It supplements the propriety of custom by a 
_ theory of morals and conscious action. It distinguishes 
' Comp. Zeller, 1. c., i, 139. 


(2) Dis- 
tinction in 
Ethics. 
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more definitely than the ordinary view between the 
outward deed and the intention. It requires a 
rising above the life of the senses to what is ideal. 
Light is thrown on the meaning and motives of 
moral consciousness. A universal philanthropy is 
taught, which is not lost in local patriotism; and 
accordingly the state is only regarded as an institu- 
tion for the attainment of virtue and happiness, and 
not as the final moral cause. For all that this period 
is far removed from the apathy of either Stoic or 
Epicurean, from the imperturbability of the Sceptic, 
from the asceticism of the Neoplatonist. It seeks 
not to sever man in his moral activity from nature ; 
with Aristotle it regards virtue as the perfection of 
a natural gift; with Plato it advances from the love 
of what is sensibly beautiful, to the love of what is 
morally beautiful. It requires the philosopher to 
work for his fellowmen. The world-citizenship of a 
later time is absent; absent too is its nationality and 
political life. Even in this respect, it holds the 
classic mean between a slavish surrender to the outer 
world, and a narrow withdrawal therefrom. 
Compared with the pre-Socratic era, the age of 
Socrates is characterised by the diversion of philo- 
sophy from external nature to thought or to ideas. 
Compared with the following age, it is marked by 
the real character of its thought, that is, by the fact 
that the thinker is not ultimately thrown back on 
himself and the certainty of his own knowing, but 
on attaining to the knowledge of what is in itself 
real and true. In short its theory of a knowledge of 
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conceptions determines its character. From this 
theory may be deduced its breadth of view reaching 
alike beyond the physical one-sidedness of the pre- 
Socratic, and the moral one-sidedness of the post- 
Aristotelian schools, its critical method in opposition 
- to the earlier and later dogmatism, and its idealism, 
transfiguring the whole aspect of the outer world, 
without, however, entailing any withdrawal therefrom. 

The development of this theory was carried 
out in a simple and natural order by three philoso- 
phic schools, the founders of which belong to three 
successive generations, and are personally connected 
as teachers and pupils.! First comes Socrates assert- 
ing that the standard of human thought and action 
lies in a knowledge of conceptions, and teaching 
his followers to acquire this knowledge by dealing 
with notions critically. Hence Plato concluded that 
objective conceptions are in the true sense’the only 
real things, a derivative reality belonging to all 
other things, a view which he upheld by a more 
critical analysis, and developed to a system. Lastly, 
Aristotle arrived at the conclusion that in a thing 
the conception itself constitutes its real essence and 
moving power. By an exhaustive analysis of the 
scientific method, he showed how conceptions were to 
be formed and applied to particulars, and by a most 
comprehensive enquiry into the several parts of the 
universe, he examined the laws and connection of 
conceptions, and the thoughts which determine all 
that really is. Socrates had as yet no system. He 


' Comp. Zeller, 1, 9, 136, 142. 
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had not even any material groundwork. Convinced 
that only in acquiring conceptions is true knowledge 
to be found, that true virtue consists in acting 
according to conceptions, that even the world has 
been ordered in accordance with definite conceptions, 
and therefore shows design, in any given case he © 
tries by a critical testing of prevailing notions to 
gain a conception of the object with which he has 
to deal, and to this he devotes all his powers, to the 
conclusion of every other interest. But he never 
went beyond this formal treatment. His teaching 
was confined to general requirements and presump- 
tions. His importance lies not in a new view of 
things, but in a new conception of knowledge, and 
in the way he forms this conception, in his view of 
the problem and method of science, in the strength 
of his philosophical bent, and in the simplicity of his 
philosophical life. 

The Socratic search for conceptions has grown in 
Plato to a discovery of them, to a certainty of pos- 
sessing them, and gazing upon them. With him 
objective thoughts or ideas are the only real things. 
Mere idealess existence or matter as such is simply 
non-existent ; all things else are made up partly of 
what is and partly of what is not; they therefore are 
only real in proportion to the part they have in the 
idea. Granting that this is in advance of the 
Socratic view, it is no less certain that it follows 
logically from that view. The Platonic ideas, as 
Aristotle rightly understood them,' are the general 


1 Met. i, 6, 987, b, le ” 
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conceptions, which Socrates had arrived at, separated 
from the world of appearance. They are also the 
central point of the speculations of Aristotle. With 
him the conception or the form constitutes the 
essence, the reality, and is as it were the soul of 
things; only form without matter, simple spirit 


thinking of itself, is absolutely real ; only thought is ‘ 


to man the most intense reality, and therefore also 
the most intense pleasure in life. Yet there is this 
difference between Aristotle and Plato, that whereas 
Plato separates the conception from the appearance, 
regarding it as independent—as an idéa, Aristotle, 
places it im things themselves, without, however, 
implying that form stands in need of matter to be- 
come actual, since it is in itself actual. Moreover, 
Aristotle will not remove the idea out of the world 
of appearances, because it cannot in a state of 
separation serve as a connecting link between indi- 
vidual things, nor can it be the cause and substance 
of things. Thus the theory is seen to be one and the 
same which Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle represent 
at different stages of growth. In Socrates it is un- 
developed, but full.of vitality, pushing itself forward 
through the husk of earlier philosophy; in Plato it 
has grown to a pure and independent existence ; and 
in Aristotle it has overspread the whole world of 
being and consciousness, exhausting itself in the 
effort, and moving towards a perfect transformation 
in later systems. Socrates, so to speak, is the preg- 
nant germ, Plato the rich bloom, Aristotle the ripe 
“ | 
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fruit of Greek philosophy at the perfection of its 
historical growth. 

One phenomenon only will not fall into this his- 
torical chain, but threatens to break the continuity 
of Greek thought, viz. the imperfect attempts to 
expand the Socratic principle which are seen in the 
Megarian, the Cynic, and the Cyrenaic schools. In 
these schools a real and essential progress of the 
philosophic consciousness was not indeed to be found, 
inasmuch as philosophy, which had arrived at any 
rate in principle even in the time of Socrates at 
objective knowledge, such as could only be found 
in a system, was by them limited to subjective train- 
ing of thought and character. Nor yet can they be 
said to be wholly unimportant. For not only were 
they, at a later period starting points for Stoicism, 
Epicureanism, and Scepticism, but they also pro- 
moted, independently of this, many scientific enqui- 
ries, by means of which they exercised an undeniable 
influence on Plato and Aristotle. The same case 
occurs elsewhere, and is met with, even in this epoch, 
in the older Academy, and in the Peripatetic schools, 
both of which had no independent influence on the 
growth of philosophy, but yet cannot be overlooked 
in its history. Of all these phenomena one and the 
same thing must be said. Their chief importance lies 
not in their having expanded a principle theoretically, 
but in their having been practically helpful in ad- 
vancing it, by preserving the older forms of culture 
for cotemporaries to see, here and there improving 
and widening them, and by thus keeping the philo- 
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sopher’s mind in sight of a many-sidedness, without 
which later systems would never have included the 
products of the earlier ones. 

This permanence of philosophic schools is not 
therefore met with until philosophy had attained a 
certain general extension, in Greece not until the 
time of Socrates and Plato. Whereas Plato, by sum- 
ming up all the pre-Socratic schools, put an end to 
their existence ; after his time no theory was put for- 
ward which did not propagate itself in a school until 
the time that Neoplatonism put the coping-stone on 
Greek philosophy, in and with which all previous 
systems were extinguished. In later times, however 
many intellectual varieties rise up side by side, only a 
few of them possess a distinct life of their own. The 
rest are a traditional revival of previous views, and 
cannot, in considering the peculiar philosophical 
character of an age, be taken further into account. 
They need therefore only to be mentioned by the 
historian in a passing way. This statement applies 
to the imperfect followers of Socrates. Their doe- 
trines are not an advancement in principle, but only 
incomplete reproductions of Socratic views, and con- 
nected with Socrates in the same way that the elder 
Academy is with Plato, or the Peripatetic school 
with Aristotle. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE LIFE OF SOCRATES. 


THERE is no instance on record of a philosopher 
whose importance as a thinker is so closely bound 
up with his personal character as a man as it was in 
the case of Socrates. Every system, it is true, as 
being the work of a definite person, may best be 
studied in the light of the peculiarities, culture, 
misfortunes and circumstances of its author; yet in 
the case of others it is easier to separate the fruits 
of their intellectual life from the stock on which 
they grew; doctrines can generally be received and 
handed down quite unchanged by men of very dif- 
ferent characters. In the case of Socrates this is 
not nearly so easy. His teaching aimed far less at 
definite doctrines, which can be equally well em- 
braced hy different men, than at a special tone of 
life and thought, at a philosophic character and the 
art of intellectual enquiry, in short, at a something not 
to be directly imparted and handed down unaltered, 


HIS LIFE. 


but to be propagated freely, others being stirred 
up to an analogous development of their peculiarities. 
So much the more anxious should this make us for 
detailed information as to the training of a character 
which has had so powerful an influence on history. 
Here a very common difficulty meets us. What 
Socrates was, and how he acted in his riper years, is 
well known; but only the roughest outline is pre- 
served of the circumstances of his life. Over the 
earlier part of it deep darkness rests. For the history 
of his intellectual and moral training, if we except a 
few scanty and for the most part untrustworthy 
statements of earlier writers, we are left entirely to 
conjecture. 

The youth and early manhood of Socrates fall in 
the most brilliant period of Grecian history. Born 
during the last years of the Persian war,'! he was 


1 The best ascertained date been condemned in April or 


in the life of Socrates is the 
date of his death. According 
to Demetrius Phalereus and 
Apollodorus (in Diog. ii. 44), 
it happened in Olympiad 95, 
1 (Diod. xiv. 37), probably in 
the second half of the month 
Thargelion. For at this time 
must be placed the return of 
the Delian @ewpls, which, ac- 
cording to Plato (Phiedo, 59, 
D.), arrived the day before the 
execution of Socrates. Comp. 
K. F. Hermann, De theoria 
Deliaca, Ind. Schol. Gotting. 
1846. About a month earlier 
(Xenophon, Mem. iv. 8, 2, says 
definitely thirty days), i.e. in 
the month Munychion, the ju- 
dicial enquiry took place. 
Socrates must accordingly have 


May 399 B.c., and have suf- 
fered death in May or June the 
same year. Since at the time 
of his death he had passed his 
seventieth year (Plato, Apol. 
17, D.), but not long (Crito, 
52, E. calls him in round num- 
bers seventy), his birth cannot 
have fallen later than Ol. 77, 3, 
or 469 B.c. If his birthday is 
rightly fixed for the 6th Thar- 
gelion (Apoll. in Diog. ii. 44, 
Pit. Qu. Cony. viii. 1, 1, 
Ailian, V. H. ii. 25), and was 
not past at the time of the 
judicial enquiry, we should 
have to go back for it to 470 
oreven 471 B.C. (Comp. 
Bickh. Corp. Inscript. ii. 321; 
Hermann, 1. ¢. 7). 

The question then arises whe- 
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nearly cotemporary with all those great men who 


adorned the age of Pericles. 


As a citizen of Athens 


he participated in all those elements of culture, 
which thanks to its unrivalled fertility of thought, 
congregated in that great metropolis. If poverty and 
low birth somewhat impeded his using them,! still 


ther these statements respect- 
ing the time of his birth are 
facts or a mere fiction; and 
whether the birthday of So- 
crates, the paevrixds, was not 
placed on the 6th of Thargelion 
to make it agree with that of 
Artemis, as Plato’s was made 
to agree with Apollo’s. If so, 
he may have been born in 
469 B.c. (Olym. 77, 3). Any- 
how, Apollodorus, placing it in 
468 B.c. (Ol. 77, 4), (Diog. 1. c.) 
is wrong. Nor can the state- 
ment noticed by Diogenes that 
he was only sixty years of age 
weigh against the clear lan- 
guage of Plato, and probably 
rests upon a transcriber’s mis- 
take. Hermann’s observation 
(Plat. Phil. 666, De Philos. Jon. 
zetat. Ti. A. 39) that Socrates 
could not have beenborn in the 
third or fourth. year of an 
Olympiad, since he was twenty- 
five (Synes. Calv. Ene. ¢. 17) 
at the time of his interview 
with Protagoras, which inter- 
view happened (Plato, Parm.) 
at the time of the Panathenza, 
and consequently in the third 
year of an Olympiad, will not 
hold water. Supposing the 
interview to be even a fact, 
which is very doubtful, the 
remark of Synesius (Calv. Enc. 
c.17) respecting the age of 
Socrates is a pure guess, and 
altogether refuted by the lan- 


guage of the Theetet. 183, F., 
and the Parmen. 127, C., rdvu 
véos, opddpa véos. 

! That his father Sophronis- 
cus (Xen. Hellen. i. 7, 15; 
Plato, Lach. 180, D.; how 
Epiphanius, Exp. Fid. 1087, A., 
comes to call him Elbaglus, is ~ 
difficult to say) was a sculptor, 
may be gathered from Diog. ii. 
18. The services of his mother 
Pheenarete as a midwife are 
known from Plato’s Theztetus, 
149, A. As regards circum- 
stances, it is stated by Demet- 
rius Phaler. in Plutarch’s Life of 
Aristides, c. 1, that he not only 
possessed land, but had seventy 
minze—a considerable sum—at 
interest; but this statement 
is at variance with the testi- 
mony of the best witnesses. 
The reasons for it are without 
doubt quite as weak as those 
for a similar statement respect- 
ing Aristides, and arose seem- 
ingly from some Peripatetic’s 
wish to find authorities for his 
view of the worth of riches. 
Plato (Apol. 23, B., 38, A.; 
Rep. i. 337, D.) and Xenophon 
(ie. ii. 2; xi. 3; Mem. i. 2, 1) 
represent him not only as very 
poor, mdvu pupa KexTnwévos and 
év wevig pupia, but they also 
give reasons for thinking so. 
Plato makes him say, perhaps 
he could pay a fine of a mina, 
and Xenophon depicts him as 
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in the Athens of Pericles, not even the lowest on the 
city roll was debarred from enjoying the rich pro- 
fusion of art, which was for the most part devoted 
to the purposes of the state, nor yet from associating 
with men in the highest ranks of life. This free 
personal intercourse did far more to advance intel- 
lectual culture at that time than teaching in schools ; 
Socrates had reached manhood before the Sophists 
introduced a formal system of instruction. Intelli- 
gible as it thus becomes, how an energetic man in the 
position of Socrates could find many incitements to 
and means of culture, and how even he could be 
earried away by the wonderful elevation of his native 
city, still nothing very accurate is known respect- 
ing the routes by which he advanced to his subse- 
quent greatness.|_ We may suppose that he enjoyed 
the usual education in gymnastics and music,? al- 
though the stories which are told of his teachers in 


estimating his whole property, 
inclusive of his cottage, at five 
mine. The story of Libanius 
(Apol. Socr. t. iii. p. 7), accord- 
ing to which Socrates inherited 
eighty minz from his father, 
and lost them by lending, bear- 
ing his loss with extreme com- 
posure, looks like a story in- 
tended to show the indifference 
of a philosopher to wealth. 
Had Plato and Xenophon 
known the story, we may be 
sure they would not have 
omitted to tell it. 

' See the work of K. F. Her- 
mann, De Socratis magistris et 
disciplina juvenili, Marb. 1837. 

2 Plato says so plainly in the 


Crito, 50, D. Even apart from 
this testimony there could be 
no doubt. Porphyry’s state- 
ment (in Theod. Cur. Gr. Aft. 
i. 29, p. 8)—a statement un- 
doubtedly derived from Aris- 
toxenus—that Socrates was too 
uneducated to be able to read, 
need scarcely be refuted by 
authorities such as Xen. Mem. 
i. 6,14; iv. 7,3,5. Itis clearly 
an exaggeration of the well- 
known émadevola (Plato, Symp. 
221, E., 199, A., Apol. 17, B.), 
which only belongs to the 
satirical outside of the philoso- 
pher, but was readily taken 
hold of and exaggerated by 
jealousy in later times. 
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music ! deserve no credit. 


We hear further that he 


learnt enough of geometry to be able to grapple with 
difficult problems, and that he was not ignorant of 
astronomy ;? but whether he acquired this knowledge 
in his youth, or only in later years, and who was his 


teacher, we cannot tell.’ 


We see him, in mature 


years, in relations more or less close with a number 
of characters who must have exerted a most varied 


and stirring influence on his mind.* 


1 According to Maa. Tyr. 
xxxviii. 4, Connus was his 
teacher in music, and Euenus 
in poetry. Alexander (in 
Diog. ii. 19) calls him a pupil 
of Damon, whereas Seatus 
(Matth. vi. 13) makes Lampo 
his teacher. All these notices 
have undoubtedly come from 
passages in Plato, which are ir- 
relevant. Socrates calls Connus 
his teacher (Menex. 235, E., 
and Huthyd. 272, C.), but ac- 
cording to the latter passage 
he was a man at the time, so 
that he must have gone to 
Connus simply with a view to 
revive a skill long since ac- 
quired. It is more probable 
(however often such notices 
are given as historical, and 
with further details: Cic. ad 
Fam. ix. 22; Quint. i. 10; 
Val. Max. viii. 7; Diog. ii. 32; 
Stob. Flor. 29, 68) that the 
passages in Plato refer to the 
Connus of the comic poet 
Ameipsias, from which the 
whole fabrication comes. See 
Hermann, p. 24. Damon’s 
name is mentioned in the 
Laches, 180, D., 197, D.; Rep. 
iii. 400, B., 424, C., in which 
passages, however, this musi- 


It is beyond 


cian appears as the friend 
rather than as the instructor of 
Socrates, and as an important 
political character, from his 
connection with Pericles. The 
Pheedo, 60, C.,and the Apology, 
20, A., mention Euenus, yet not 
as a teacher, and hardly even 
as an acquaintance of Socrates. 
And lastly, the Lampo of Sex- 
tus probably owes his existence 
to a mistake. Sextus may have 
written Damon instead of Con- 
nus (Stobeus, Flor..29, 68, has 
Connus in the same connection) 
—or else Lamprus (a name 
which occurs in the Menexenus, 
though not as that of a teacher 
of Socrates), and transcribers 
made it Lampo. The celebrated 
prophet of this name cannot of 
course have been intended. 

2 Xen. Mem. iv. 7, 3, 5. 

8 Maximus |.c. says Theodore 
of Cyrene, but this is only an 
inference from Plato’s Thexte- 
tus, and not warranted by it. 

* For instance, the Sophists 
Protagoras, Gorgias, Polus, 
Hippias, Thrasymachus, but 
especially Prodicus. Cf. Plato, 
Prot., Gorg., Hip., Rep.i. Xen. 
Mem. ii. 1, 21; iv. 4, 5, &c. 
Also Euripides, who was on 
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doubt that he owed much to such relations; but 
these friends cannot in strict accuracy be described 
as his teachers, although we may often find them 
so-called ;! neither is any light derived hence for 
the history of his early training. We further meet 
with expressions which show that he must have had 
a general acquaintance with the views of Parmenides 
and Heraclitus, of the Atomists, of Anaxagoras, and 
perhaps of Empedocles.2_ Whence he derived this 
knowledge, it is impossible to say. The stories that 
he received instruction in his younger years from 
Anaxagoras and Archelaus, can neither be supported 
by satisfactory evidence, nor are they probable in 
themselves,’ Still more uncertain is his supposed inter- 


such intimate terms with him 
that the comic poets charged 
him with borrowing his trage- 
dies from Socrates. (Cf. Diog. 
ii. 18; lian, V. H. ii. 13. 
Also Aspasia; cf. Xen. Gc. 3, 
14; Mem. ii. 6, 36; AXschines 
in Cic. de Invent. i. 31; in 
Maz. Tyr. xxxviii. 4; conf. 
Hermann De Aisch. relig. 16 
Hermesianax in Athen. xiii. 
599, a; Diotima (Plato, Symp.). 
Respecting several of these we 
know not whether Plato was 
true to facts in bringing them 
into connection with Socrates. 

1 Socrates calls himself in 
Plato a pupil of Prodicus 
(Zeller, 1. c. i. 873, D.),.0f Aspa- 
sia (Menex. 235, E.), and of 
Diotima (Symp. 201, D.), all of 
which statements have been re- 
peated in past and present 
times. See Hermann, Soc. 
Mag. p. 11. We may suppose 
that the instruction given by 


the two ladies consisted in free 
personal intercourse, even al- 
lowing that Diotima is a real 
person, and the Menexenus a 
genuine dialogue; not only 
this, but the same applies 
equally to Prodicus. Maximus 
calls Ischomachus his teacher 
in agriculture, but he probably 
arrived at this conclusion by 
misunderstanding Xen. Cc. 6, 
17. The story that he was a 
pupil of Diagoras of Melos (the 
Scholiast on Avistoph. Nubes, v. 
828), is obviously false. 

2 Xen. Mem. i.1, 14; iv. 7, 6. 

8’ The authorities are: for 
Anaxagoras, Avistid. Or. xlv., 
p. 21, and the nameless authori- 
ties referred to by Diog. ii. 19 
and 45, whom Suidas Zw«pdr. 
according to custom follows; 
for Archelaus, Diog. ii. 16, 19, 
23, x. 12, and those mentioned 
by him, Io, Aristoxenus, and 
Diocles. Besides these Cicero, 
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course with Zeno and Parmenides. 


Even little is 


known of the philosophical writings with which he 


Sextus, Porphyry (in Theod. 
Cur. Gr. Aff. xii. 67, p. 175), 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 
i. 302, A.), Simplicius, Eusebius 
(Pr. Ev. x. 14, 13, xiv. 15, 11, 
xv. 61, 11), Hippolytus, the spu- 
rious Galen, and a few others ; 
conf. Krische, Forsch. 210. 
The evidence in favour of 
Anaxagoras is very insufficient, 
and the language respecting 
him used by Socrates (Plato, 
Phedo, 97, B. and Xenophon, 
Mem. iv. 7, 6) makes it impro- 
bable that he knew him person- 
ally, or was acquainted with 
his views, except from books 
and hearsay, which of course 
does not exclude any casual or 
accidental intercourse. The 
traditions respecting his rela- 
tions to Archelaus are better 
authenticated; yet even here 
there is much that is suspicious. 
Of the two earliest authorities, 
Io and Aristoxenus, the former, 
who was an older contemporary 
of Socrates, does not make Ar- 
chelaus his instructor. All that 
is stated in Diog. ii. 23, on his 
authority, is that Socrates, when 
a young man, travelled with 
Archelaus to Samos. This asser- 
tion, however, flatly contradicts 
Plato (Crito, 52, B.), who says 
that Socrates never left Athens, 
except once to go to the Isth- 
mian games, or when on mili- 
tary duty. Miller, however, 
gets over the difficulty (Frag. 
Hist. Gr. ii. 49, N. 9) by sup- 
posing that Plato was only re- 
ferring to Socrates when grown 


up. 
It is just possible that Plato 


may not have known of a jour- 
ney which Socrates took in his 
earlier years. That he should 
have knowingly omitted to 
mention it, as Alberti Socr. 40 
supposes, is hardly likely. It 
is also possible some mistake 
may have been made. Io may 
not have meant a journey to 
Samos, but his taking part in 
the expedition to Samos of 441 
B.C., which, strange to say, is 
not mentioned in the Apology, 
28, E. Or the error may lie 
with Diogenes, who applied to 
Socrates what Io had said of 
some one else. Or it may not 
be the Io of Chios, but some 
later individual who thus 
writes of Socrates. Certain it 
is, that Io’s testimony does not 
prove Socrates to have been a 
pupil of Archelaus. Even if the 
relation were proved to have 
existed in Socrates’ younger 
days, it would still be a ques- 
tion whether his philosophy 
was influenced thereby. 
Aristoxenus goes further. Ac- 
cording to his account in Diog. 
ii. 16, Socrates was the fa- 
vourite of Archelaus, or as 
Porphyry represents the mat- 
ter, he became acquainted with 
Archelaus in his seventeenth 
year, lived with him many 
years, and was by him initiated 
into philosophy. We shall have 
occasion to notice hereafter how 
little dependence can be placed 
on the statements of Aristoxe- 
nus respecting Socrates. Were 
the other statement which is 
to be found in Diogenes closely 
connected with this one, that 
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was acquainted.' A well-known passage in Plato’s 
Phaedo ? describes him as advancing from the older 
natural science and the philosophy of Anaxagoras to 
his own peculiar views. But it is most improbable 
that this passage gives a historical account of his in- 
tellectual development, if for no other reason, at 
least for this one,? that the course of development 
there leads to the Platonic theory of conceptions; let 
alone the fact that it is by no means certain that 
Plato himself possessed any fuller information re- 


specting the intellectual progress of his teacher. 
No doubt he began life by learning his father’s 


trade,‘ a trade which he 


Socrates did not become a 
pupil of Archelaus till after 
the condemnation of Anaxago- 
ras, its worthlessness would be 
thoroughly shown; for Socrates 
was seventeen when Anaxago- 
ras left Athens, and had long 
passed his years of pupilage. 
The assertions of Aristoxenus, 
however, are in themselves im- 
probable. For supposing So- 
crates to have been on intimate 
terms with Archelaus, when 
young, twenty years before 
Anaxagoras was banished, how 
is it conceivable that he should 
not have known Anaxagoras ?— 
and if he was instructed by 
him in philosophy, how is it 
that neither Xenophon nor 
Plato nor Aristotle ever men- 
tion Archelaus? All the later 
authorities for the relation of 
the two philosophers appear to 
rest on Aristoxenus. As there 
is nothing in the teaching of 
Archelaus, with which the So- 


probably never practised, 


cratic teaching can be connec- 
ted, it seems probable that he 
had little to do with the philo- 
sophy of Socrates, even though 
Socrates may have known him 
and his teaching. Besides, 
Socrates (in Xen. Sym.) calls 
himself an abroupybs tijs pido- 
copias, a self-taught philoso- 
pher. 

1 He seems to have known 
those of Anaxagoras. A sup- 
posed allusion to the writings 
of Heraclitus (in Diog. ii. 22), 
is uncertain, nor is it estab- 
lished that he ever studied the 
Pythagorean doctrines (Plait. 


Curios. 2). 

2 96, A. 

8 As Volquardsen, (Rhein. 
Mus. N.F. xix. 514; Alberti 


Socr. 13; Ueberweg, Unters 
d. Plat. Schr. 94; Steinhart, 
Plat..L., 297. 


4 Timon and Duris in Diog. 
ii. 19. Timeus, according to 
Porphyry in Cyril c. Jul. 208, 
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and certainly soon gave up.! 


Considering’ it to be 


his special calling to labour for the moral and intel- 
lectual improvement of himself and others, this con- 
viction forced itself so strongly upon him, as to 
appear to him in the light of a divine revelation.? 
He was, moreover, confirmed therein by a Delphic 
oracle, which, of course, must not be regarded as the 
cause of, but rather as an additional support to, his 


reforming zeal.’ 


A. Plato (Rep. vi. 496, B.) 
seems to have had the case of 
Socrates in view. 

' Porphyry leaves it open 
whether Socrates or his father 
practised sculpture ; nor is any- 
thing proved by the story that 
the Graces on the Acropolis 
were his work (Diog. Paus. i. 
22). No allusions are found in 
Aristophanes, Plato, and Xeno- 
phon to the sculptor’s art. 
Hence we may conclude that 
if Socrates ever practised it, he 
gave it up long before the play 
of the Clouds was acted. Duris 


and Demetrius of Byzantium: 


(in Diog. ii. 19), in stating that 
he was a slave, and that Crito 
removed him from a workshop 
and cared for his education, 
appear to confound him with 
Pheedo. 

2 Plato, Apol. 33, C.: €uol 5& 
ToUTO . . . « Mpoorérakrat bd 
Tov Ocod mpdrrey Kal éx pavrelwy 
kal ef évurviwy Kal maytl tpdre, 
Orep tls more kal HAAN ela poipa 
avOparm Kal dtiody mpocérate 
mouely, 

8’ According to the well- 
known story in the Apol. 20, 
E., which has been repeated 
countless times by succeeding 


How and when this conviction first 


writers, the matter stands thus: 
Chzerephon had asked at Delphi 
if there were a wiser man than 
Socrates, and the priestess had 
answered in the negative, 
The Iambics which purport. to 
contain the answer in Diog; 
ii. 37, and Suid. copés belong 
of course to a much later 
period. Whereupon, says So- 
crates, he had thought over 
the sense of the oracle, and, in 
the hope of finding it, he had 
conversed with all who made 
pretensions to knowledge. At 
last he has found that neither 
he himself nor any other man 
was wise, but that others be- 
lieved themselves to be wise, 
whilst he was conscious of his 


want of wisdom. He con- 
sidered himself therefore 
pledged in the service of 


Apollo to a similar sifting of 
men, to save the honour of the 


-oracle, which declared him, al- 


though one so wanting in wis- 
dom, to be the wisest of men. 
Allowing that Socrates really 
said this—and there is no 
doubt that he uttered it in 
substance—it by no means fol- 
lows that his philosophical 
activity dated from the time 
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dawned on him, cannot be determined. Most prob- 
ably it grew gradually in proportion as he gained 
more knowledge of the moral and intellectual cireum- 
stances of his time, and soon after the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war he had found in the main his 


philosophical centre of gravity. 
From that time forward he devoted himself to 
the mission he had assumed, regardless of everything 


else. 


His means of support were extremely scanty,” 


and his domestic life, in company with Xanthippe, 


was far from happy.® 


of the Pythian oracle. Else 
what should have led Chere- 
phon to put the question, or 
the oracle to give the answer 
it did? So that if in the apo- 
logy he speaks as though the 
Delphic oracle had first aroused 
him to sift men, it must be a 
figure of speech. Without 
going so far as Colotes (in 
Plut. adv. Col. 17, 1), and 
Atheneus (vy. 218) and many 
modern writers (Brucker, Hist. 
Phil. i. 534, Van Dalen and 
Hewmann), and denying the 
historical character of the 
oracle altogether—and certain- 
ly it cannot be very rigidly 
proved—we must at least at- 
tach no great importance to it. 
It may have done a similar 
service to Socrates as his doc- 
tor’s degree did to Luther, as- 
suring him of his inward call, 
but it had just as little to do 
with making him a philosophi- 
cal reformer as the doctor’s de- 
gree had with making Luther a 
religious reformer. The story 
of the response given to his 
father when he was a boy 


Yet neither her passionate 


(Plut. Gen. Socr. c. 20) is al- 
together a fiction. 

1 This is proved by the part 
which Aristophanes assigns to 
Socrates in the Clouds. If at 
that time, 424 B.c., he could be 
described as the chief of the 
new learning, he must have 
worked for years according to 
a definite method, and have 
gathered about him a circle of 
friends. In the Connus of 
Ameipsias, which seems to have 
been acted at the same time as 
the Clouds, he likewise appears 
as a well-known person, and Io 
in his travelling memorials had 
previously alluded to him. See 
p. 56,1; 57, 3. 

2 See p. 54, 1. 

3 The name of Xanthippe is 
not only proverbial now. Later 
writers of antiquity (Zéles. in 
Stob. Flor. 5, 64; Seneca De 
Const. 18, 5, Epist. 104, 177; 
Porphyry (in Theod. Cur. Gr. 
Aff. xii. 65); Diogenes (ii. 36) ; 
Plutarch (Coh. Ira, 13, 461), 
who however tells the same of 
the wife of Pittacus, Trang. An. 
ii. 471; lian (V. H. xi. 12); 
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character would he allow ‘to ruffle his philosophic 


Atheneus (v. 219); Synesius, 
&e.), tell so many little stories 
and disgraceful traits of her 
that one almost feels inclined 
to take up the cudgels in her 
behalf, as Heumann has actu- 
ally done (Acta Phil. i. 103). 
What Xenophon (Mem. ii. 2; 
Sym. 2, 10) and Plato (Phezedo, 
60, A.) say of her, shows that 
she cannot have been altogether 
badly disposed. At least she 
was solicitous about her family, 
though at the same time she 
was extremely violent, over- 
bearing, and hard to deal with. 
It is remarkable that Aristo- 
phanes in the Clouds says no- 
thing of the married life of 
Socrates, which might have af- 
forded him material for manya 
joke. Probably Socrates was not 
then married. His eldest son is 
called twenty-five years later 
(Plato, Apol. 34, D. ; Phzedo, 60, 
A.) peipdxcoy 45n, and there are 
two young children. Besides 
Xanthippe, Socrates is said to 
have had another wife, Myrto, 
a daughter or grand-daughter 
of Aristides: after Xanthippe 
according to Aristotle (in Diog. 
ii. 26; conf. Stob. Floril 86, 25, 
Posidon in Ps. Plut. De Nob. 
18, 3; less accurate is Plutarch’s 
Aristid. 27 which Athen. xiii. 
555 follows) ; before her accord- 
ing to another view (also in 
Diog.); and at the same time 
with her ‘according to Aris- 
toxenus, Demetrius Phaler., 
Hieronymus Rhod., Satyrus, 
and Porphyry, in Cyril. c. Jul, 
vi. 186, D.; so that he had two 
wives at once. The fallacy of 
the last view has been already 
exposed by Panzetius (accord- 


ing to Plut.), and in modern 
times most thoroughly by Luzaec 
(Lectiones Attic, Leyden, 
1809). Not only is such a 
thing incompatible with the 
character of Socrates, but 
amongst his cotemporaries, 
foes and friends, Xenophon, 
Plato, Aristophanes, and other 
comic poets, including Timon, 
there is no allusion to a rela- 
tion, which would most un- 
doubtedly have, had it existed, 
caused a great sensation and 
have provoked attack and de- 
fence, and derision in the high- 
est degree. The laws of Athens 
never allowed bigamy, and the 
decree purporting to be in 
favour of it, by which Hie- 
ronymus attempts to give pro- 
bability to his story (the same 
to which reference is made by 
Gell. N. A. xv. 20, 6, from the 
supposed bigamy of Euripides) 
either never was passed, or 
must bear a different meaning. 
The only question is, whether 
there can be any foundation 
for the story, and how its rise 
can be explained. Shall the 
Pseudo-Aristotle be believed, 
who says that Myrto was his 
second wife, and the two 
younger sons her children? 
But this cannot be reconciled 
with the Phzdo 60, A., let alone 
the fact that Myrto, as a 
daughter of Aristides, must have 
been older than Socrates (whose 
father in Laches, 180, D,is men- 
tioned as a school companion of 
her brother), and far too old then 
to bear children. Or shallit, on 
the contrary, be conceded (with 
Luzac) that Myrto was Socrates’ 
first wife, and that he married 
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composure,! nor could domestic cares hinder the oc- 


Xanthippe after her death ? 
This, too, is highly improbable. 
For, in the first place, neither 
Xenophon nor Plato know any- 
thing about two wives of So- 
crates, although the Symposium 
would have invited some men- 
tion of them. In the second 
place, all the biographers (a 
few unknown ones in Diogenes 
excepted), and particularly the 
Pseudo-Aristotle, from whom 
all the rest appear to have taken 


_ the story, say that he married 


Myrto after Xanthippe, and 
that Sophroniscus and Menex- 
enus were her children. Thirdly, 
Socrates cannot possibly have 
married the sister or the niece 
of Lysimachus, the son of 
Aristides, before the battle of 
Delium, since at the time of 
the battle (Lach. 180, D.) he 
did not know Lysimachus per- 
sonally. Nor can his first mar- 
riage have been contracted 
after that date, since Xan- 
thippe’s eldest son was grown 
up at the time of his death. 
And lastly, in Plato’s Theztet. 
150, E., shortly before his 
death, Socrates mentions this 
Aristides, as one of those who 
had withdrawn from his intel- 
lectual influence without detri- 
ment to his relationship as a 
kinsman. 

Thus the connection between 
Socrates and Myrto seems to 
belong altogether to the re- 
gion of fable. The most pro- 
bable account of the origin 
of the story is the following. 
We gather from the remains 
of the treatise wep) evyevelas 
(Stob. Flor. 86, 24, 25;. 88, 


13), the genuineness of which ~~—~——~ 


was doubted by Plutarch, and 
certainly cannot be allowed, 
that this dialogue was con- 
cerned with the question, 
whether nobility belonged to 
those whose parents were vir- 
tuous. Now none were more 
celebrated for their spotless 
virtue and their voluntary 
poverty than Aristides and So- 
crates. Accordingly the writer 
brought the two into connec- 
tion. Socrates was made to 
marry a daughter of Aristides, 
and since Xanthippe was 
known to be his wife, Myrto 
was made to be his second 
wife and the mother of his 
younger children. Others, 
however, remembered that 
Xanthippe survived her hus- 
band. They thought it un- 
likely that Socrates should be 
the son-in-law of a man dead 
before he was born, and they 
tried to surmount these diffi- 
culties in various ways. As 
regards the first difficulty, 
either it was maintained that 
Myrto was his second wife and 
that the younger children were 
hers, in which case it was 
necessary to place her side by 
side with Xanthippe, as Hier- 
onymus actually did, and in- 
vented a decree of the people 
to make it probable; or to 
avoid romance, this supposition 
was given up, and Myrto was 
made to be his first wife, who 
then can have borne him no 
children, since Lamprocles, his 
eldest son, according to Xeno- 
phon, was a child of Xanthippe. 
The second difficulty could be 


For note * see next page. 
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cupation which he recognised to be the business of 
his life. His own concerns were neglected lest he 
should omit anything in the service of God.? To be 
independent, he tried, like the Gods, to rise superior 
to wants ;* and by an uncommon degree of self-denial 
and abstemiousness,* he so far succeeded that he 
could boast of living more pleasantly and more free 
from troubles than any one else.’ It was thus possible 
for him to devote his whole powers to the service of 


others without asking or 


got over either by making 
Myrto a grand-daughter in- 
stead of a daughter of Aris- 
tides, the grandson of Aristi- 
des the Just. Plato, Lach. 179, 
A.; Theext., &c. The former 
was the usual way. The latter 
is the view of Athenzeus. 

1 See Xenophon 1. c., not to 
mention later anecdotes re- 
specting this subject. 

2 Plato, Apol. 23, B.; 31, B. 

3 Conf. Xen. Mem. i. 6, 1-10, 
where he argues against Anti- 
phon, that his is a thoroughly 
happy mode of life, ending 
with the celebrated words: 
Td pev pndevds SéecOa1 Oeioy eivat, 
7d 5& ds CAaxlotwy eyyutdtw Tod 
Oelou. 

4 The contentment of So- 
crates, the simplicity of his 
life, his abstinence from sen- 
sual pleasures of every kind, 
his scanty clothing, his walk- 
ing bare-foot, his endurance of 
hunger and thirst, of heat and 
cold, of deprivations and hard- 
ships, are well known.. Conf. 
Xen. Mem. i. 2,1; 3, 5; Plato, 
Symp. 174, A., 219, B.; Phed- 


“ rus, 229, A.; Avistoph. Clouds, 


103, 361, 409, 828, Birds 1282. 
5 Xen. Mem. i. 6, 4; iv. 8, 6. 


taking reward ;® and this 


6 Xen. Mem. i. 2, 5; 1. 5,6; 
i. 6, 3; Plato, Apol. 19, D..31; 
B.; 33, A.; Euthypro, 3, D.; 
Symp. 219, E. In the face of 
these distinct testimonies, the 
statement of Aristoxenus (Diag. 
ii. 20) that from time to time 
he collected money from his 
pupils, can only be regarded as 
aslander. It is possible that 
he did not always refuse the 
presents of opulent friends— 
(Diog. ii. 74,121, 34; Sen. de 
Benef. i. 8; vii. 24; Quintil. 
Inst. xii. 7, 9). Questionable 
anecdotes (Diog. ii. 24, 31, 65; 
Stob. Flor. 3, 61; 17, 17) would 
prove nothing, to the contrary, 
but no dependence can be 
placed on these authorities. 
He is said to have refused the 
splendid offers of the Mace- 
donian Archelaus and the Thes- 
salian Scopas (Diog. ii. 25; 
Sen. Benef. v. 6; Arrian or 
Plut. in Stob. Floril. 97, 28; 
Dio Chrys. Or. xiii. 30), and 
this tale is confirmed as far as 
the first-named individual is 
concerned by Aristotle, Rhet. 
ii. 23,in a passage which Bayle, 
Dict. Archelaus Rem. D. dis- 
putes without reason. 
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occupation so confined him to his native city that he 
rarely passed its boundaries or even its gates.! 

To take part in the affairs of the state? he did 
not, however, feel a call; not only holding it to be 
impossible to act as a statesman? in the Athens of 
that day without violating his principles, and loath- 
ing submission to the demands of a pampered mob ;4 
but far more because he recognised his own peculiar 
task to lie in something very different. Any one 
sharing his conviction that care for one’s own culture 
must be preferred to all care for public affairs, and 
that a thorough knowledge of self, together with a 
deep and many-sided experience, is a necessary quali- 
fication for public life,® must regard the influencing 
of individuals as a far more important business than 
the influencing of the community, which without the 
other would be profitless ;® must consider it a better 
service to his country to educate able statesmen 
than actually to discharge a statesman’s duties.’ 
Any one so thoroughly fitted by nature, taste, tone 
of thought and character, to elevate the morality 
and develop the intellect in others by means of 
personal intercourse, could hardly feel at home in 


1 In the Crito, 52, B.; 53, A., 
he says, that except on military 
duty he has only once left 
Athens, going as a deputy to the 
Isthmian games. From the 
Phedrus, 230, C., we gather 
that he rarely went outside the 
gates. 

? Plato, Apol, 31, C. 

8 Plato, Apol, 31, D.; Rep. 
vi. 496, C.; Gorg. 521, C, 


‘ Plato, Apol. 33, A., or as. 
the Gorgias (473, E.) ironically 
expresses it: because he was 
too plain for a_ statesman. 
Conf. Gorg. 521, D, 

5 Plato, Apol, 36, Symp. 216, 
A.; Xen. Mem. iv. 2, 6; iii. 6. 

* Plato, Apol. 29, C.; 30, D. ; 
33, C. Gorg. 513, E. 

7 Xen, Mem, i, 6, 15, 
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any other line of life.! 


Accordingly, Socrates never 


attempted to move from his position as a private 


citizen. 


By serving in several campaigns with the 


greatest bravery and endurance,? he discharged his 


duties to his country. 


1 Socrates asserts this in 
Plato quite explicitly. In Apol. 
81, D., he remarks that his 
Saiudviovy sent him back from a 
public life, and wisely too; 
for in a career spent in oppos- 
ing the passionate impulses of 
the masses he would long since 
have been ruined. The damd- 
viov which deters him is the 
sense of what is suited to his 
individuality. That this sense 
conducted him rightly, is 
proved by the consideration 
that a public career, had he 
taken to it, would not only 
have been unsuccessful in his 
case, but would also have been 
most injurious for himself; 
and Socrates usually estimates 
the moral value of conduct by 
success. If this consideration, 
as it no doubt did, confirmed 
his dislike to a public career, 
still the primary cause of this 
dislike, the source of that in- 
superable feeling, which as a 
dapdviov preceded every esti- 
mate of consequences, was with- 
out doubt something immedi- 
ate. Had a public position suit- 
ed his character as well as the 
life he chose, he would as little 
have been deterred by its dan- 
gers, as he was by the dan- 
gers of that which he adopted 
(Apol. 29, B.). He states, how- 
ever, that his occupation af- 
forded him great satisfaction 
with which he could not dis- 


As a citizen he met un- 


pense, Apol. 38, A. 87 Kah 
Tuyxdve. péyiorov ayabby dy 
avOporwm todro, Exdorns nuépas 
mept &perjs Tovs Adyous moretoOon 
kal trav BdAwy, wep av duers 
éuod adkotere Siardeyouevou Kat 
éuavroyv Kal %AAous eCerdtovtos, 6 
dt dvetéracros Blos ov Biwrds av- 
Oparw. 

2 See the stories in Plato, 
Symp. 219, E.; Apol. 28, E.; 
Charm. i.; Lach. 181, A 
Of the three expeditions men- 
tioned in the Apology, that 
to Potidza, 432 B.c., that to 
Delium, 424 B.c., and that to 
Amphipolis, 422 B.c., the two 
first are fully described. At 
Potidzea Socrates rescued Alci- 
biades, but gave up in his 
favour his claim to the prize 
for valour. His fearless retreat 
from the battle of Delium is 
mentioned with praise. An- 
tisthenes (in Athen. v. 216, b) 
refers the affair of the prize to 
the time after the battle of 
Delium. Probably Plato is 
right, being generally well-in- 
formed on these matters. The 
doubts which Athenzeus raises 
respecting Plato’s account are 
trivial. Naturally, however, 
other accounts derived from 
his account cannot be quoted 
in support of it. The story 
that Socrates rescued Xeno- 
phon at Delium (Strabo, ix. 2, 
7; Diog.) seems to confound 
Xenophon with Alcibiades. 


HIS LIFE. 


righteous demands alike of an infuriated populace 
and of tyrannical oligarchs, in every case of danger,! 
firmly and fearlessly; but in the conduct of affairs 
he declined to take part. 

Nor would he appear as a public teacher after 
the manner of the Sophists. He not only took no 
pay, but he gave no methodical course,? not profess- 
ing to teach, but only to learn in common with 
others; not to force his convictions upon them, but 
to examine theirs; not to pass the truth that came 
to hand like a coin fresh from the mint, but to 
awaken a taste for truth and virtue, to show the way 
thereto, to overthrow spurious, and to discover real 
knowledge? Never weary of converse, he eagerly 
seized every opportunity of giving an instructive 
and moral turn to conversation. Day by day he was 
about in the market and public promenades, in 
schools and workshops, ever ready to have a word 
with friend or stranger, with citizen or foreigner, 
but always prepared to give an intellectual or moral 
turn to the conversation. Whilst thus serving God 


1 Xen. Mem. i. 1, 18, and 2, 
31; iv. 4, 2; Hellen. i. 7, 15; 
Plato, Apol. 32, A. ; Gorg. 473, 
E. ; epist. Plat. vii. 324, D.; see 
also Inzac, De Socrate cive, 
92-123 ; Grote’s Hist. of Greece, 
viii. 238-285. 

2 Plato, Apol. 33, A.: eyo & 
Biidonaros piv ovdevds meémorT’ 
éyevounv: «i 5€ tis wou A€yorTos 
kal Ta uavtod mpartovtos émOupet 
dxovew . . . ovdevl rémot’ ep6d- 
yvnoa, Ibid. 19 D. Xen. Mem. 
i. 2,3 and 31. The assertion 
of the Epicurean Idomeneus, 


and of Favorinus in Diog. ii. 
20, that he gave instruction in 
rhetoric, needs no further re- 
futation. 

8 Proofs in all the dialogues. 
See particularly Plate, Apol, 
21, B.; 23 B.; 29, D.; 30, E.; 
Rep. i. 336, B. The Socratic 
method will be discussed here- 
after. 

4 Xen. Mem. i. 1, 10; iii. 
10; Plato, Symp., Lysis., Char- 
mides, Phedrus, Apol. 23, B.; 
30, A. The paorpowela which 
Socrates boasts of, Xen, Symp. 
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in his higher calling, he was persuaded that he was 
also serving his country in a way that no one else 
could do.! For deeply as he deplored the decline of 
discipline and education in his native city,? on the 
moral teachers of his time, the Sophists,? he could 
place no reliance. The attractiveness of his discourse 
won for him a circle of admirers, for the most part 
consisting of young men of family,* drawn to him by 
the most varied motives, standing to him in various 
relations, and coming to him, some for a longer, 
others for a shorter time.® For his part, he was 
anxious not only to educate these friends, but to 
advise them in everything pertaining to their good, 
even in worldly matters. Out of this changing, and 
in part only loosely connected society, a nuleeus was 
gradually formed of decided admirers;—a Socratic 
school, united, however, far less by a common set of 
doctrines, than by a common love for the person of 
its founder. With more intimate friends he fre- 
quently had common meals,’ which, however, can 
scarcely have been a fixed institution. Such as 
appeared to him to require other branches of in- 


3, 10; 4; 56, 8, 5, 42, is no- pot éewaxoAovbowrTes ofs uddAtora 


thing else, this art consisting 
in making friends lovable, by 
virtue and prudence. 

1 Plato, Apol. 30, A,; Conf. 
36, C.; 39, 3; 41, D.; Gorg. 
521, D. 

2 Xen. Mem. iii. 5, 13. 

? Mem. iv. 4, 5, which is not 
at variance with Plato, Apol. 19, 
D, nor yet with the passages 
quoted p. 69, 1. 

4 Plato, Apol. 23, C., of véor 


TXOAH éorw, of Tay TAOVTWwTA- 
twv, Still we find among his 
ardent admirers, not only Antis- 
thenes, but also Apollodorus 
and Aristodemus, who appear 
according to Plato, Symp. 173, 
8, to have been equally poor. 

5 Conf. Xen. Mem. i. 2, 14; 
iv. 2, 40; Plato, Theset. 150, D. 

6 Conf. examples, Mem. ii, 3, 
1589} 111.6, 7. 

7 Xen. Mem, iii, 14, 
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struction, or whom he believed unsuited for inter- 
course with himself, he urged to apply to other 
teachers, either in addition to or in place of himself.' 
Until his seventieth year he followed this course of 
action with his powers of mind unimpaired.? The 
blow which then put an end to his life and his 
activity will be mentioned hereafter. 


* Plato, Theetet. 151, B.; knew him), without showing 
Xen. Mem. iii. 1; Symp. 4, any trace of weakness in his 
61. mental powers up to the last 

? Xenophon and Plato most- moment. That it was a wrong 
ly represent Socrates asanold view is distinctly stated in 
man (such as he was when they Mem. iv. 8, 8. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE CHARACTER OF SOCRATES. 


ANCIENT writers speak of the character of Socrates in 
terms of the greatest respect. There are, however, 
some exceptions, quite apart from the prejudice 
occasioned by his condemnation, which no doubt 
survived some time after his death. Followers of 
Epicurus indulged their love of slander even at his 
expense,! and one voice from the Peripatetic School 
has scandalous stories to tell respecting his life: as 
a boy he was disobedient and refractory ; as a youth, 
profligate ; as a man, coarse, importunate, given to 


sudden bursts of anger, and of fiery passions.? 


1 Cicero de N. D. i. 34, says 
that his teacher, the Epicurean 
Zeno, called him an Attic buf- 
foon. Epicurus, however, ac- 
cording to Diog. x. 8, appears 
to have spared him, although 
he depreciated every other 
philosopher. 

2 The source from which these 
unfavourable reports, collected 
by Zuzac, come is Aristoxenus, 
Lect. Att. 246 (from whom we 
have already heard similar 
things, p. 58, note; 61,3; 64, 
5). From this writer come 
the following statements; that 
mentioned in Porphyry: as 
pio yeydvo: Tpaxis eis dpyhy, 


But 


Kul dadre kparndein TH wdber Sid 
ndons aoxnuooiyns éBddiCev— 
Synesius (Enc. Galv. 81) will 
have this limited to his younger 
years ; that of Cyril. c. Jul. vi. 
185, C.; Theod. Cur. Gr. Aff. 
xii., 63, p. 174: bre 5& prexGeln 
brd Tod mdbovs todlrov dewhy 
elvat thy aoxnuoctyny' ovdevds 
yap ore dvduaros amorxécbar 
obre mpdyuaros ; and another of 
Cyril. 186, C. Theod. 1. c.) that 
Socrates was in other ways 
temperate, mpbs 65 Thy Tov 
appodictwy xpiow ahodpdrepov 
mer elvan, ddixlav 5& wh mpoceivat, 
A yap tails yauerais } tats Kowais 
xXpicba udvas, and then after 
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the stories we have of this kind are so improbable, 
and the chief relater is so untrustworthy,' that we 
cannot even with certainty’ infer that Socrates only 
became what he was after a severe struggle® with his 


the history of his bigamy he 
concludes: eva: 3€ pnow abtrdy 
év rais dutAlaus aivas re id- 
amex Onuova Kai Aoldopor kal bBpic- 
aiuxdy. From the same source, 
as may be gathered from Plut. 
Mal. Her. c. 9, p. 856, comes 
the charge which Theod. 1. c. 
I. 29, p. 8 quotes from Porphyry, 
without naming Aristoxenus, 
civa: 6& abtdy mpds obdty péy 
abun, amaldevroy bt wept mdyta, 
so that he was hardly able to 
read, besides what follows 
(Ibid. xii. 66, p. 174 ; conf. iv. 
2, p. 56): éAeyrto Be wep) adrod 
@s &patais dy ovt eb Bidoesey oddé 
evTaKTWws* Mp@Tov mey ydp pac 
abroy TG matp) SiareAéoo, dret- 
Godvra Kal drére KeAcboeey abtoy 
AaBévra 7a Upyava Ta wept Thy 
téxvnv amayray dmovdhimote 6A1- 


yophoavta Tov mpooTdyuaros 
mepitpéxew avtov dmrovdhjmore 
Sdtecey .... Fv St Kal Tay 


emitim@pevov Kal rade Swkpdre 
Bri cis Tovs bxAous eicwOetTo Kat 
Tas BiarpiBas emouiro mpbs tats 
TpaméCais Kal mpds tais ‘Epuais. 
Herewith is connected the 
story of the physiognomist 
Zopyrus. (Cic. Tuse. vi. 37, 
83; De Fat. iv. 10; Alex. Aph. 
De Fato, vi., Pers. Sat. IV. 24 
Conf.; Max. Tyr. xxxi. 3), who 
declared Socrates to be stupid 
and profligate, and received 
from him the answer, that by 
nature he had been so, but had 
been changed by reason. This 
- account can hardly be true. It 
looks as if it had been devised 


to illustrate the power of rea- 
son over a defective natural 
disposition, as illustrated in 
Plato, Symp. 215, 221, B. If 
the story was current in the 
time of Aristoxenus, he may 
have used it for his picture; 
but it is also possible that his 
description produced the story, 
which in this case would have 
an apologetic meaning. The 
name of Zopyrus would lead us 
to think of the Syrian magi- 
cian, who, according to Aris- 
totle in Diog. ii. 45, had 
foretold the violent death of 
Socrates. 

1 As may be already seen 
from the stories respecting the 
bigamy, the gross ignorance, 
the violent temper, and the 


sensual indulgences of So- 
crates, 

2 As Hermann does, De Socr. 
Mag. 30. 


8 Though this is in itself 
possible, we have no certain 
authority for such an assertion. 
The anecdote of Zopyrus is, 
as already remarked, very un- 
certain, and where is the war- 
rant that Aristoxenus followed 
a really credible tradition? 
He refers, it is true, to his 
father Spintharus, an actual 
acquaintance of Socrates. But 
the question arises whether 
this statement is more trust- 
worthy than the rest. The 
chronology is against it, and 
still more so is the sub- 
stance of what Spintharus 
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natural disposition. Our best authorities only know 
him as the perfect man, to whom they look up with 
respect, and whom they regard as the exemplar of 
humanity and morality. ‘No one,’ says Xenophon, 
‘ever heard or saw anything wicked in Socrates; so _ 
pious was he that he never did anything without first 
consulting the Gods; so just that he never injured 
any one in the least ; so master of himself that he 
never preferred pleasure to goodness ; so sensible that 
he never erred in his choice between what was better 


and what was worse. 
best and happiest.’ ! 


In a word, he was of men the 


He further represents Socrates as a pattern of 
hardiness, of self-denial, of self-mastery; as a man 


says. It may also be asked 
whether Spintharus spoke the 
truth, when he professed to 
have witnessed outbursts of 
anger in Socrates, who must 
then have been in the last 
years of his life. Certainly 
we have no more reason to 
believe him than his son. 
Lastly, Aristoxenus does not 
confine his remarks to the 
youth of Socrates, but they 
are of a most general character, 
or refer distinctly to his later 
years. Ivizac, 1. c. 261, would 
appear to have hit the truth 
when he makes Aristoxenus 
responsible for all these state- 
ments. For Aristoxenus ap- 
pears not only to have carried 
his warfare with the Socratic 
Schools against the person of 
Socrates, but also to have in- 
dulged in the most capricious 
and unfounded misapprehen- 


sions and inferences. His 
overdrawn imagination makes 
Socrates as a boy dissatisfied 
with his father’s business, and 
as a man pass his life in the 
streets. In the same way he 
finds that Socrates must have 
been a man without culture, 
because of expressions such as 
that in the Apology, 17, B., or 
that in the Symp. 221, E. ; 199, 
A.; violent in temper, in sup- 
port of which he refers to 
Symp. 214, D. ; and dissolute 
because of his supposed bigamy, 
and the words in Xen. Mem. i. 
3, 14; ii. 2, 4, and p. 51, 2. 

1 Mem. i. 1, 11; iv. 8, 11. 
R. Lange’s objections to the 
genuineness of the concluding 
chapters of the Memorabilia 
(iv. 8) (De Xenoph. Apol. Berl. 
1873) do not appear sufficiently 
strong to preclude their being 
cited as an authority. 
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of piety and love for his country, of wnbending 


fidelity to his convictions, as a sensible and trust- _ 


worthy adviser both for the bodies and souls of his 
friends; as an agreeable and affable companion, 
with a happy combination of cheerfulness and 
seriousness ; above all, as an untiring educator of 
character, embracing every opportunity of bringing 
all with whom he came into contact to self-knowledge 
and virtue, and especially opposing the conceit and 
thoughtlessness of youth. 

Plato says the same of him. He too calls his 
teacher the best, the most sensible, and the most 
just man of his age,’ and never tires of praising his 
simplicity, his moderation, his control over the wants 
and desires of the senses; imbued with the deepest 
religious feeling in all his doings, devoting his whole 
life to the service of the Gods, and dying a martyr’s 
death ‘because of his obedience to the divine voice ; 
and like Xenophon, he describes this service as the 
exercise of a universal moral influence on others, and 
particularly on youth. In his picture, too, the more 
serious side in the character of Socrates is relieved 
by a real kindness, an Athenian polish, a sparkling 
cheerfulness and a pleasing humour. Of his social 
virtues and his political courage Plato speaks in the 
same terms as Xenophon, and adds thereto an ad- 
mirable description of Socrates on military service.? 
Every trait which he mentions adds to the clearness 
of that picture of moral greatness, so wonderful for 


? See the end of the Phado. 2 See page 66, note 2. 
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its very originality, for the absence of all that is 
studied and artificial about it, for its exclusion of 
self-glorification and affectation.! 

Owing to its being a native growth, the Socratic 
type of virtue bears, throughout, the peculiar impress 
of the Greek mind. Socrates is not the insipid ideal 
of virtue, which a superficial rationalism would make 
of him, but he is a thorough Greek and Athenian, 
taken, as it were, from the very marrow of his nation, 
possessed of flesh and blood, and not merely the uni- 
versal moral standard for all time. His much-lauded 
moderation is free from the ascetic element, which it 
seems always to suggest in modern times. Socrates 
enjoys good company, although he avoids noisy 
carousals ;? and if he does not make the pleasures of 
the senses an object in life, no more does he avoid 
them, when they are offered to him, nay, not even 
when in excess. Thus the call for small cups in 
Xenophon’s banquet is not made for fear of indulging 


1 Most of the traits and 
anecdotes recorded by later 
writers are in harmony with 
this view of Socrates. Some 
of them are certainly fictions. 
Others may be taken from wri- 
tings of pupils of Socrates, 
which have been since lost, or 
from other trustworthy sources. 
They may be found in the fol- 
lowing places. Cic. Tusc. iii. 
15, 31; Off i. 26 and 90; 
Seneca, De Const. 18, 5; De 
Tra, 3/95, Sea. 11; 240) 713 
Tranqu. An. 5, 2; 17, 4; Epist. 
104, 27; Plin. H. Nat. vii. 18; 
Plut. Educ. Pu. 14, p. 10; De 


Adulat. 32, p. 70; Coh. Ira, 4, 
p. 455 ; Tranqu. An. 10, p. 471; 
Garrulit. 20; Diog. ii. 21, 24, 
27, 30; vi. 8; Gell. N. A. ii, 1; 
xix. 9, 9; Val. Maz. viii. 8; 
ABlian, V. H. i. 16; ii. 11, 13, 
36; iii, 28); ix, -7, 29; xii. 153 
xiii. 27, 32; Athen. iv. 157 c.; 
Stob. Flor. 17, 17 and 22. 
Basil. De leg. Gree. libr. Op. 
II. 179, a. Themist. Orat. vii. 
95, a. Simpl. in Epict. Enchir. 
c., 20, p. 218. A few others 
have been or will be referred 
to. 

2 Plato, Symp. 220, A.; conf. 
4, A, 


b 
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too largely, but that exhilaration may not be too 
rapid.' Plato describes him as boasting that he can 
equally well take much or little, that he can surpass 
all in drinking, without ever being intoxicated him- 
self,” and represents him at the close of the banquet 
as leaving all his companions under the table, and 
pursuing his daily work, after a night spent over the 
bowl, as if nothing had happened. Moderation here 
appears with him not to consist in total abstinence 
from pleasure, but in perfect mental freedom, neither 
requiring pleasure, nor being ever overtaken by its 
seductive influence. His abstemiousness in other 
points is also recorded with admiration.* Numerous 
passages, however, in Xenophon’s ‘ Memorabilia’ * 
prove that his morality was far below our strict 
standard of principles. The Grecian peculiarity of 
affection for boys marks, indeed, his relations to 
youth, but his character is above all suspicion of 
actual vice,» and he treats with irony a supposed 


1 Xen. Mem. 2, 26: fy 8 affection, Not only is there 


hiv of waides pixpais KbAcke muK- 
va émberdwow, oftws ov Bia- 
CSuevot bxd Tod olvov pebvey, 
GAN’ GvaweOduevor mpds 7d maryvi- 
wdérrepov aditdueba. 

? Symp. 176, C.; 220, A.; 
213, E. 

5 Xen. Mem. i. 2, 1; 3, 14. 
We have already seen that 
Aristoxenus and his followers 
cannot prove the contrary. 

®-1,.8, 143 ii. 1, 6s 2,4 iii. 
4 iv. 5, 9. Conf. Cony. iv. 

®* The cotemporaries of So- 


crates seem to have found no- 
thing to object to in Socratic 


no allusion to it in the judicial 
charge, but not even in Aris- 
tophanes, who would undoubt- 
edly have magnified the smal- 
lest suspicion into the gravest 
charge. The other comic poets, 
according to Athen. v. 219, 
knew nothing of it. Nor does 
Xenophon deem it necessary 
to refute this calumny, and 
therefore the well-known story 
of Plato’s banquet has for its 
object far more the glorifica- 
tion than the justification of 
his teacher. On the other 
hand, the relations of Socrates 
to Alcibiades, in the verses 
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love-affair of his own.! At the same time, what 
Greek in the presence of youthful beauty was proof 
against a certain element of esthetic pleasure, which 
at least was the ground and origin, even though (as in 
his case) an innocent one, of deeper affection?? The 
odious excrescences of Greek morality called forth 
his severest censure; yet at the same time, accord- 
ing to Xenophon,’ and Aschines,‘ and Plato,’ So- 
crates described his own relations to his younger 
friends by the name of Eros, or a passionate attach- 
ment grounded on esthetic attractions. Not other- 
wise may Grecian peculiarities be noticed in his 
ethical or political views, nor is his theology free 
from the trammels of the popular belief. How deeply 
these lines had influenced his character may be seen 
not only in his simple obedience ® to the laws of his 
country throughout life, and bis genuine respect for 
the state religion,’ but far more also in the trials of 


purporting to be written by 
Aspasia, which Athen@us com- 
municates on che authority of 
Herodicus, have a very sus- 
picious look, and Tertullian 
Apol. c. 46 mistakenly applies 
the words diapOelpery robs véous 
to paederastia. In Jwenal 
(Sat. ii. 10) Socraticit cinedi 
refer to the manners of his 
own time. 

1 Xen. Mem. iv. 1, 2; Symp. 
4, 27; Plato, Symp. 213, C.; 
216, D.; 222, B.; Charm. 155, 
D 


2 Xen. Mem. i. 2, 29; 3,8; 
Sym. 8, 19, 32, with which 
Plato agrees. 

3 Symp. 8, 2 and 24; Mem. 
iv. 1, 2. 


4 In his Alcibiades he speaks 
of the love of Socrates for 
Alcibiades. See Asistid. Or. 
xlv. wept pnropixiis, p. 30, 34. 

5 Prot. beginning; Symp. 
177, D.; 218, B.; 222, A.; not 
to mention other expressions 
for which Plato is answerable. 

6 Plato, Apol. 28, E. 

7 Xenophon, Mem. i. 1, 2, as- 
sures us not only that Socrates 
took part in the public sacri- 
fices, but that he was frequently 
in the habit of sacrificing at 
home. In Plato he invokes 
Helios, Symp. 220, D.; and his 
last words, according to the 
Pheedo, 118, A., were an earnest 
commission to Crito to offer a 
cock to Aisculapius. Often is 
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his last days, when for fear of violating the laws, 
he scorned the ordinary practices of defence, and 
after his condemnation refused to escape from 
prison.! The epitaph which Simonides inscribed on 
the tomb of Leonidas might very well be inscribed 
on that of Socrates: He died to obey the state.? 
Deeply as Socrates is rooted in the national 
character of Greece, there is about him a some- 
thing decidedly unlike a Greek, presenting a foreign 
and even almost modern appearance. This it was 
which made him appear to his cotemporaries a 
thoroughly eccentric and singular person, This, 
for a Greek so unintelligible, something, which 
he described by one word as his singularity,* con- 
sisted, according to Plato’s account,‘ in a want of 
agreement between his outward appearance and his 


belief in oracles mentioned, 
which he always conscien- 
tiously obeyed (Mem. i. 3, 4; 
Piato, Apol. 21, B.) and the 
use of which he recommended 
to his friends (Xen. Mem. ii. 
6, 8; iv. 7,10; Anabas. iii. 1, 
5). He was himself fully per- 
suaded that he possessed an 
oracle in the truest sense, in 
the inward voice of his damé- 
voy, and he also believed in 
dreams and similar prognosti- 
cations. (Plato, Crito, 44, A. ; 
Phzedo, 60, D.; Apol. 33, C.) ~ 

1 This motive is represented 
by Xenophon (Mem. iv. 4, 4) 
and Plato (Apol. 34, D. ; Pheedo, 
98, C.) as the decisive one, 
although the Crito makes it 
appear that a flight from 
Athens would have done no 


good to himself, and much 
harm to his friends and de- 
pendants. The Apology speaks 
as if entreating the judges 
were unworthy of the speaker 
and his country. 

2 Xen. says: mpoelAeto uaddov 
Tois véuos eupévwy arobaveiy 7) 
mapavouayv Gv. 

3 Plato, Symp. 221, C.: Moa- 
Ad wey ody &y tis Kal GAAa Fxor 
Swxpdrn eravéou Kal Cavudore 

. Td Be under avOpdtrwv 
Buowoy elvat, pntre Tay madatov 
phre tay viv bvtwr, Todro kgwv 
mavrds Oavuaros . .. . olos be 
obroo) yéyove Thy aromlav tvOpw- 
mos Kal ards of Adyot adbTod 008” 
eyyis by ebpor tis (ntav, ore TGV 
viv obre TGV Madar. 

4 Symp. 215, A.; 221, E, 


C. Pro- 
minent 
traits im 
his cha- 
racter 7 
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inward and real nature. In this respect he contrasts 
most strikingly with the mutual interpenetration of 
both, which constitutes the usual classic ideal. On 
the one hand we behold in Socrates indifference to 
the outer world, originally foreign to the habits of 
his countrymen; on the other hand, a meditative- 
ness unknown before. Owing to the former feature 
there is about him a something prosy and dry, and, 
if the expression may be allowed, philistine-like, 
sharply contrasting with the contained beauty and 
the artistic grace of life in Greece. Owing to the 
latter there is about him something akin to the 
revelation of a higher life, having its seat within, 
in the recesses of the soul, and not fully explained in 
its manifestations, and which even Socrates him- 
self regarded as superhuman. In their account of 
these two peculiarities both Plato and Xenophon 
are agreed. Even from an outward point of view, 
the Silenus-like appearance of Socrates, which Plato’s ° 
Alcibiades,! and Xenophon’s Socrates himself? de- 
scribe with so much humour, must rather have con- 
cealed than exposed the presence of genius to the 
eye of a Greek. But more than this, a certain 
amount of intellectual stiffness, and an indifference 
to what is sensibly beautiful, is unmistakeable in his 
speech and behaviour. Take for instance the process 
of catechising given in the ‘ Memorabilia,’ * by which 
a general of cavalry is brought to a knowledge of his 


1 Symp. 215; conf. Theet. crates a pleasing appearance, 
14, 3, E. but this is of course quite unte- 
2 Symp. 4, 19; 2, 19; Hpicte- nable. 
tus (Diss. iv. 11, 19) gives So- 8 iii. 3. 
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duties, or the formality with which things,’ long 
familiar to his hearers, are proved, or the way in 
which the idea of the beautiful is resolved into that 
of the useful.2 Or hear him, on grounds of expedi- 
ency, advising conduct, which to us seems simply 
abominable,’ or in the Phzdrus‘ refusing to walk 
out because he can learn nothing from trees and the 
country, and taking exception in the Apologry® to the 
works of poets and artists, because they are the re- 
sults of natural genius and inspiration, and not of 
reflection. Or see him in Xenophon’s Symposium,’ 
despite the universal custom of the ancients,’ dancing 
alone at home, in order to gain healthful exercise, 
and justifying his conduct by the strangest of reflec- 
tions ; unable even at table ® to forget considerations 
of utility. Taking these and similar traits into 
account, there appears in him a certain want of 
imagination, a one-sided prominence of the criti- 
cal and intellectual faculties, in short a prosiness 
which clashes with the poetry of Grecian life, and the 


1 Symp. iii. 10, 9; iii. 11. 

2 jii. 8, 4. 

#453, 14. 

* 230, D. 

§ This point will be subse- 
quently discussed. 

6 22, C. 

“a 14. 

8 Compare Menexenus, 236, 
C.: GAAG pévror col ye Set xapi- 
(ecOu, Sore Kby dalyou ef pe 
Kerevors Gmodivta bpxhocarbau, 
xapicaluny ay; and Cicero pro 
Mur. 6: Nemo fere saltat so- 
brius, nisi forte insanit; De 
Offic. iii. 19: Dares hance vim 


M. Crasso, in foro, mihi crede, 
saltaret ; Plut. De vit. jud. 16, 
533, also the expressions in 
Xenophon: ’Opxhrowa vh Ala. 
’"Evtav0a 5) eyéAacav Graves. 
And when Charmides found 
Socrates dancing: 7d péy ye 
mpa@tov éemddynvy Kai Bea, wh 
patvowo, kK. T. A. Of the same 
character was his instruction 
in music under Connus, if the 
story were only true of his 
having received lessons with 
the schoolboys. Plato, Eu- 
thyd. 272, C. 
* Xen. Symp. 3, 2. 
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refined taste of an Athenian. Even Plato’s Alcibiades! 


_ allows, that at first sight the discourses of Socrates. 


appear ridiculous and rude, dealing as they invari- 
ably do with beasts of burden, smiths, tailors, and 
tanners, and apparently saying the same thing in the 
same words. Was not this the very objection raised 
by Xenophon?? How strange that plain unadorned 
common sense must have appeared to his cotem- 
poraries carefully avoiding all choice figures, and 
using the simplest and most common expressions. 
This peculiarity was not, however, the result of 
any lack of taste, but of the profound originality of 
his ideas, for which customary figures were insuffi- 
cient. Yet again, sometimes the soul of the philo- 
sopher, diving into its own recesses, so far lost 
itself in this labour as to be insensible to external 
impressions, and at other times gave utterance to 
enigmatical sayings, which appeared strange to it in 
a wakeful state. Serious and fond of meditation ® 
as was Socrates, it not unfrequently happened that 


1 Symp. 221, E. Conf. Kal- 
licles in Gorgias 490, C.: epi 
orta Aéyets Kad word Kad iarpods 
kal pAvapias ... . Grexvas ye 


Ged oxuréas Te Kal yvapéas Kad pa- 


yelpous Adywv Kal iarpobs oddiy 
mavel, @s Tept TOUTwY juiv bvTa 
Tov Adyov. 

2 Mem. i. 2, 37 : ‘0 8& Kpitias: 
GAAG Trav 5é Tot ce dméxerOa, 
Zpn, dehoet, & ZéxKpares, Tov 
oxuréwy Kat tov Textévwy Kal 
Tov xadkéwy, Kal yap olua ab- 
Tovs %5n Karaterpipba Sdia0pv- 
Aoupévous rd gov. Again in iv. 
4,6: nal 6 wey ‘Irnlas: ert yap 


av, tpn, & SwKpares, exeiva re 
avTa Aéyers & eye mddAat more 
gov ijkovoa, The like complaint 
and the like answer is met 
with in Plato’s Gorgias, 490, 
EK. Conf. 497, C.; opixpa kad 
oTEeva Cpwrhara. 

* Accordingly in the Aristo- 
telian problems, xxx, 1, 953, a, 
26, he is reckoned amongst the 
melancholy, which is not at 
variance with the gentle firm- 
ness (7d ordoimov) which Avis. 
totle (Rhet, ii, 15) assigns to 
him, 
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deep in thought he remained, for a longer or shorter 
time, indifferent to the outer world,! and stood there 
as one absent in mind. According to Plato, he once 
remained in this state, standing on the same spot, 
from one day to the next.?. So energetically did he 
struggle with himself to attain an insight into his 
every motive. In doing this, he discovered a resi- 
duum of feelings and impulses, which he watched 
with conscientious attention without being able to 
explain them from what he knew of his own inner 
life. Hence arose his belief in those divine revela- 
tions, which he thought to enjoy. And not only 
was he generally convinced that he stood and acted 
in the service of God, but he also held that super- 
natural suggestions were communicated to him, not 
only through the medium of public oracles,’ but also 
in dreams,‘ and more particularly by a peculiar kind 
of higher inspiration, which goes by the name of the 
Socratic Sacpoviov.® 


' Plato, Symp. 174, D. Vol- stare solitus, etc. Philop. De 


quardsen, D, Demon. d. Socr. 
25, 63 and Alberti, Socr. 148 


have entirely mistaken the . 


meaning of the text in suppo- 
sing that it attributes to So- 
erates any ecstatic states. 

2 Symp. 220, C. The circum- 
stances may indeed be regarded 
as a fact ; still we do not know 
from what source Plato derived 
his knowledge of it, nor whether 
the authority which he follow- 
ed had not exaggerated the 
time during which Socrates 
stood there. Favorinus in 
Gell, N. A. ii. 1, makes the one 
occasion into many, and says 


an. R. 12, places the occa- 
sion during the battle of 
Delium. 

8 Conf. p. 76, 7, and 89. 

* Conf. p. 60, 2. In the 
passage here quoted Socrates 
refers to dreams in which the 
deity had commanded him to 
devote himself to his philoso- 
phical activity. In the Crito 
44, A., a dream tells him that 
his death will follow on the 
third day. 

5 Volquardsen, Das Demo- 
nium d. Socr. und seine Inter- 
preten. Kiel, 1862. Ribbing, 
Ueber Socrates’ Daimonion 
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Even among the ancients many regarded these 
suggestions as derived from intercourse with a special 
and personally-existing genius,! of which Socrates 
boasted ; in modern times this view was for a long 


time the dominant one.? 


(Socratische Studien II, Up- 


sala Universitets A°rskrift, 
1870. 
1 The bill of accusation 


against Socrates seems to have 


understood the daiudévioy in this 


sense, since it charges him 


with introducing €repa kawd 


daiudvia in the place of the 
Gods of the state; nor does 
Ribbing’s (Socrat. Stud. II. 1) 
remark make against this, that 
Meletus (in Plato Apol. 26, B.) 
thus explained his language ; So- 
erates not only denies the Gods 
of Athens but all and every 
God; the heavenly beings, 
whose introduction he attri- 
butes to him not being regarded 
as Gods, just as at a later time 
Christians were called &eo 
though worshipping God and 
Christ. Afterwards this view 
appears to have been dropped, 
thanks to the descriptions of 
Xenophon and Plato, and does 
not recur for some time, even 
in spurious works attributed to 
these writers. Even Cicero, 
Divin. i. 54, 122, does not 
translate Sajmdvioy by genius, 
but by ‘divinum quoddam,’ 
and doubtless Antipater, whose 
work he was quoting, took it 
in the same sense. But in 
Christian times the belief in a 
genius became universal, be- 
cause it fell in with the current 
belief in demons. For in- 
stance, Plut. De Genio So- 


It was no doubt somewhat 


cratis, c. 20; Max. Tyr. xiv. 3; 
Apuleius, De Deo Socratis, the 
Neoplatonists, and the Fathers, 
who, however, are not agreed 
whether his genius was a good 
one or a bad one. Plutarch, 
and after him Apuleius, men- 
tion the view that by the da:- 
pwéviov must be understood a 
power of vague apprehension, 
by means of which he could 
guess the future from prognos- 
tications or natural signs. 

2 Compare Tiedemann, Geist 
der spekulat. Philosophie, ii. 
16; Meiners, Ueber den Genius 
des Sokr. (Verm. Schriften, 
iii. 1); Gesch. d. Wissensch. 
II. 399, 538, Buhle, Gesch. d. 
Phil. 371, 388 ; Koug, Gesch. d. 
alten Phil. p. 158, Zasaula, too 
(Socrates, Leben, 1858, p. 20) 
in his uncritical and unsatis- 
factory treatise respecting the 
daiudruov, believes it to be a real 
revelation of the deity, or even 
a real genius, and even Vol- 
quardsen gathers as the con- 
elusion of his careful, and in 
many respects meritorious, dis- 
quisition, that a real divine 
voice warned Socrates. The 
older literature in Olearius, 148, 
185, Brucker, I. 543, which in- 
cludes many supporters of the 
opinion that the genius of 
Socrates was only his own rea- 
son. Further particulars in 
Krug, \.c.and Lélut, Démon de 
Socrates, 163. 
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humiliating in the eyes of rationalising admirers, 
that a man otherwise so sensible as Socrates should 
have allowed himself to be ensnared by such a super- 
stitious delusion. Hence attempts were not wanting 
to excuse him, either on the ground of the universal 
superstition of his age and nation, or else of his 
having a physical tendency to fanaticism.' Some 
even went so far as to assert that the so-called 
supernatural revelations were a shrewd invention,? 


or a result of his celebrated irony.’ 


1 The first-named excuse is 
universal. Marsilius Ficinus 
(Theol. Platon. xiii. 2, p. 287) 
had assumed in Socrates, as 
well as in other philosophers, a 
peculiar bodily disposition for 
ecstasy, referring their suscep- 
tibility for supernatural reve- 
lations to their melancholy 
temperament. The personality 
of the demon is not however 
called in question by him or by 
his supporters (Olearius, 147). 
Modern writers took refuge in 
the same hypothesis in order 
to explain in Socrates the pos- 
sibility of a superstitious belief 
in a damdévnov. For instance, 
Tiedemann, ‘The degree of ex- 
ertion, which the analysis of ab- 
stract conception requires, has, 
in some bodies, the effect of 
mechanically predisposing ‘to 
ecstasy and enthusiasm.’ ‘ So- 
crates was so cultivated that 
deep thought produced in him 
a dulness of sense, and came 
near to the sweet dreams of 
the ékorarixoi,’ ‘ Those inclined 
to ecstasy mistake suddenly 
rising thoughts for inspira- 
tions.’ ‘The extraordinary 


Such a view, 


condition of the brain during 
rapture affects the nerves of 
the abdomen and _ irritates 
them. To exercise the intellect 
immediately after a meal or to 
indulge in deep thought pro- 
duces peculiar sensations in 
the hypochondriacal.’ In the 
same strain is Meiners, Verm. 
Schr. iii. 48, Gesch. d. Wis- 
sensch. ii. 538. Conf. Schwarze, 
Historische Untersuchung : war 
Socrates ein Hypochondrist ? 
quoted by Avug, Gesch. d, alten 
Phil. 2 A. p. 163. 

? Plessing, Osiris and So- 
crates, 185, who supposes that 
Socrates had bribed the Del- 
phic oracle in order to produce 
a political revolution, and 
vaunted his intercourse with a 
higher spirit. Chauvin in 
Olearius. 7 

%’ Fraguier, Sur Vironie de 
Socrate in the Mémoires de 
l’Académie des Inscriptions, iv. 
368, expresses the view that So- 
crates understood by the da:- 
pénov his own natural intelli- 
gence and power of combi- 
nation, which rendered it pos- 
sible for him to make right 
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an inward 
oracle. 
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however, is hard to reconcile with the tone in which, 
on the testimony of both Plato and Xenophon, So- 
erates speaks of the suggestions of the Sa:udmor, 
or with the value which he attaches to these sugges- 
tions on the most important occasions.! To explain 
the phenomenon by the irritability of a sickly body 
falls not far short of deriving it from the fancy of a 
monomaniac, and reduces the great reformer of 
philosophy to the level of a madman.? All these 
explanations, however, can now be dispensed with, 
Schleiermacher having shown,’ with the general ap- 
probation of the most competent judges,‘ that by 


guesses respecting the future ; 
somewhat ironically he had 
represented this as a matter 
of pure instinct, of @efoy or 
Oela potpa, and employed for 
this purpose dSa:uévov and simi- 
lar expressions. He remarks, 
however, that Socrates had no 
thought of a genius famili- 
aris, dSaiudémoy here being used 
as an adjective and not as a 
substantive. Similarly Rollin 
in his Histoire ancienne, ix. 4, 


2; and Barthélemy, Voyage du - 


jeune Anacharsis, treats the 
expressions used respecting the 
daiudviov in Plato’s Apology as 
plaisanterie, and considers it 
an open question whether So- 
crates really believed in his 
genius. On others sharing the 
view, see Lélut. 1. c. p. 163. 

1 Xen. Mem. iv. 8,4. Plato, 
Apol. 31, C.; 40, A.; 41, D. 

2 Many have spoken of the 
superstition and fanaticism of 
Socrates in a more modest way, 
but comparatively recently 
Lélut (Du Démon de Socrate, 


1836) has boldly asserted, ‘ que 
Socrate était un fou ’—a cate- 
gory, in which he places 
amongst others not only Car- 
dan and Swedenborg, but 
Luther, Pascal, Rousseau and 
others. His chief argument is 
that Socrates not only be- 
lieved in a real and personal 
genius, but in his hallucina- 
tions believed that he audi- 
bly heard its voice. Those 
who rightly understand Plato, 
and can distinguish what is 
genuine from what is false, 
will not need a refutation of 
these untruths. 

3 Platon’s Werke, i. 2, 432. 

* Brandis, Gesch. d. Gri. 
Rom. Phil. ii. a. 60. Ritter, 
Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 40. Her- 
mann, Gesch. u. Syst. d. Plato 
i, 236. Socher, Uber Platon’s 
Schriften p.99. Cousin in the 
notes to his translation of 
Plato’s Apology p. 335. Kvische, 
Forschungen, 227. Ribbing, 
16. Conf. Hegel, Gesch. d. 
Phil. ii. 77. Ast too (Platon’s 
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the darpovioy in the sense of Socrates, no genius, no 
separate and distinct person, can be understood, but 
only indefinitely some heavenly voice or divine 
revelation. No passage in Plato or Xenophon speaks 
of Socrates holding intercourse with a genius.' We 
only hear of a divine or heavenly sign,’ of a voice 
heard by Socrates,® of some supernatural guidance 
by which many warnings were vouchsafed to him.‘ 
All that these expressions imply is, that Socrates was 
conscious within of divine revelations, but how 
produced and whence coming they say absolutely 
nothing,° nay their very indefiniteness proves clearly 
enough, that neither Socrates nor his pupils had any 


Leben and Schriften, p. 482), 
who takes Samévoy for a sub- 
stantive meaning the deity, 
does not see therein a genius 
but only a @ezor. 

1 The passage Mem. i. 4. 14; 
bray of Peo wéurwow, Somep col 
ois méumev abtovs cupBovadous, 
proves nothing, as ovpBovdAous 
is used as a metonym for oup- 
Bovads. 

2 Plato, Pheedr. 242, B.: 7d 
Datudviov Te kal Td eiwbds onpuetdy 
wo ylyvecOa éeyévero, kal tive 
wvhy ota aitdde dxotou, Rep. 
iv. 496, C.: 7d Saiudviwy onpeiov. 
Kuthy. 272, E.: éyévero rd eiw- 
ds onucioy, 7d Sarudmoy.  Apol. 
50; 7d tod Oeod onmetoyv + 7d 
€iwOds onuetov. Ibid. 41, D. c. 
Td ONMEloY. 

% Plato, Apol. 31, D.: éuod 5& 
Tovr’ éorly éx matdds aptduevoy, 
povh tis yryvouévn. Xen. Apol. 
12: O00 pwvrh. 

' Plato, 1. ¢.: bri pot Octdy tH 
Kal Barudriov ylyvera. Also 40, 
Av: h elwOvid wot pavtixh H Tod 


Theeet. 151, A.: 7d 
yryvéuevdy pot Satudviov.—Eu- 
thyphro 3, B.: dre 8) od 7d dat- 
pdviov pis oavtg Exdorore yly- 
vetOas.— Xen. Mem. i. 1, 4: 7d 
daimdviov pn onpuaiverv. iv. 8, 5.: 
hvavTi0n 7d Sadvioy. Symp. 
8, 5. Even the spurious writ- 
ings, Xenophon’s Apology and 
Plato’s Alcibiades do not go 
further; and the Theages. 
128, D., with all its romance 
respecting the prophecies of 
the dapdvoy, expresses itself 
throughout indefinitely, nor 
need the evn tod dSamovlov p. 
128, E. be taken for a person. 
The spuriousness of the Theages. 
notwithstanding Socher’s de- 
fence needs no further proof, 
especially after being exhaus- 
tively shown by Hermann, p. 
427. 

5 Doubtless Socrates regarded 
God or the deity as its ultimate 
source. But he expresses nc 
opinion as to whether it came 
herefrom. 


Samovlov. 
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very clear notion on the subject.! 
_ moreover, always refer to particular actions,? and 


1 Tt is much the same thing 
whether 7d Samudviov be taken 
for a substantive or an adjec- 
tive. The probable rights of 
the case are, as Kvische, Forsch. 
229 remarks, that Xenophon 
uses it as a substantive = 7d 
Oeiov or 6 Beds, whereas Plato 
uses it as an adjective, ex- 
plaining it as Saluorioy onucior, 
and says Saudvdy pot yiyvera. 
The grammar will admit of 
either. Conf. Avist. Rhet. ii. 23, 
1398 a, 15. When, therefore, 
Ast cites Xenophon against 
Plato’s explanation of Sauda 
as daudvia mpdyyara, he probably 
commits a petdBacis eis &%AAO 
yévos. The very difference be- 
tween Xenophon and Plato 
proves how loosely Socrates 
spoke of the daidvior. 

2 This applies to all the in- 
stances of its intervention 
mentioned by Plato and Xeno- 
phon. They are the following : 
(1) Xen. Mem. iv. 8, 5, where 
Socrates, when urged to pre- 
pare a defence, replies: &AAd 
vy Tov Ala, Hn phov emcxetpodvros, 
ppovrioa: Tis mpds Tods dikacTas 
aroroylas qvavTidOn 7d Satudvioy, 
(2) Plato Apol. 31, D.: Why 
did not Socrates busy himself 
with political matters? The 
Satudviov was the reason: Tod?’ 
gory 8 wor évayrTiwdta Ta ToAL- 
Tika mparreyv. (3) Ibid. (after 
his condemnation): a singular 
occurrence took place, 4 yap 
elwOvid moi mavTiKh 7 Tod Sapoviov 
év wey TO mpdobev xpdvm mayTh 
advu mukvy del Av ka mavu ém 
Cutkpois évayTioumevn, ef TL MéA- 
Aotm wy bp0Gs mpdiew vurt 8&,... 


These revelations, 


obre efidvti Ewbev otkobey Hvayti- 
b0n Td Tov Beod onuciov, ote 
julia dvéBatvov évrav0ot ém 7d 
Siucacrhpiov, ott ey TE Ady 
ovdauov MEdovTi Tt épeiy* Katroe 
év &Adots Adyors morAAaxod 87 me 
émésxe Aéyovta perakd. (4) 
Plato, Theset. 151, A.: if such 
as have withdrawn from my 
society, again return, évlos 
bey 7d yvbuerdy por dauudvioy 
amokwAve: Evveivan, éviois dé eG. 
Add to these cases a few others 
in which Socrates himself more 
or less jokes about the daiudnor, 
which deserve to be mentioned 
because it there appears in the 
same character as elsewhere. 
(5) Xen. Symp. 8, 5, where 
Antisthenes throws in Socrates’ 
teeth: tore péev 7d Samudvior 
mpopaci(duevos ov diadeyy mot TOTE 
S&AdAov Tov epieuevos. (6) Plato 
Pheedr. 242, B., when Socrates 
wished to depart: 1d damdvidy 
Te Kal ciwOds onuetdy por ylyver Oat 
eyévero del 5€ pe emloxer 6 by 
péAAw mpdrrew Kal Twa pwvnr 
ota abrdébev axodoa, } me ov 
€& amleva: mply dy apooido aunt, 
és m1 huaprnkdéta eis Td Oetov, 
(7) Ibid. Euthyd. 272, E.; as 
Socrates was about to leave 
the Lyceum, éyéveto 7d eiwfds 
onuectov Td Saiudrov, he therefore: 
sat down again, and soon after 
Euthydemus and Dionysodorus. 
really came in. In all these 
cases the dapudyioy appears to: 
have been an inward voice de- 
terring the philosopher from a 
particular action. Even the 
more general statement that 
the damdnov always made its 
warnings heard whenever So- 
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according to Plato assume the form of prohibitions. 
Sometimes the da:uoveov stops him from saying or 


doing something.' 


It only indirectly points out 


what should be done, by approving what it does not 


forbid. 


In a similar way it indirectly enables 


Socrates to advise his friends by not hindering 
him from approving their schemes, either by word 


or by silence.? 


crates thought of a political 
career, falls in with this con- 
ception of it. In a similar 
sense the p: e in the Re- 
public vi. 496, D. should be 
understood, when Socrates re- 
marks that most of those who 
had the capacity for philosophy 
were diverted therefrom by 
other interests, unless peculiar 
circumstances kept them, such 
as sickness, which was a hin- 
drance to political life. 7d 
® iuérepory ovn &kiov Adyew Td 
Saimdvioy onuctov* 2 yap mod Tin 
Ardw n ovdert tay eumporber 
véyove. The heavenly sign 
keeps Socrates true to his 
philosophical calling, by op- 
posing him whenever he con- 
templates taking up anything 
else, as for instance, politics. 
Consequently, not even this 
passage compels us to give 
another meaning to its utter- 
ances than they bear according 
to Plato’s express words, as 
conveying a judgment respect- 
ing the admissibility of a 
definite action, either contem- 
plated or commenced by So- 
crates. Even at the commence- 
ment of the spurious ‘ Alci- 
biades,’ this is all that is dis- 
cussed, and in the Theages, 128, 
D., the prophecies of the daué- 


The subjects respecting which the 


viov only have reference to par- 
ticular future actions (not only 
of Socrates, but of others), from 
which it dissuades. The two 
latter authorities are, however, 
worthless. 

1 Apol. 31, D.: drt por Oeidy 
Tt Kal Boupdviov ybyveras oie 
€uol 5 Tov7’ early ék maids dotd- 
pevoy pwvh tis yeyvomevn, h bray 
yévntat del arotpéme: pe TovTou 
& dy méAAw mpdrrew, mpotpére 
5¢ ofrore. Phzedr. 242, C, 

2? From the Platonic state- 
ments respecting the daimdénoy 
which have just been given, 
Xenophon’s statements differ, 
making it not only restraining 
but preventing, and not only 
having reference to the actions 
of Socrates but to those of other 
people. Mem. i. 1, 4 (Apol. 12): 
Td yap Sapdnoy pn onyualverw, 
kal woAAois tav tvvdytTwy mpoon- 
yopeve TH pty moretv, TH SE wh 
moveiv, @S Tod Satmovlou mpornual- 
vovtos* kal rois méev me:Bomévots 
abr ge Tuvepepe, Tois d€ wh mesBo- 
uévois pereuere. Tbid. iv, 3,12: 
co 8 &pm (Euthydemus), @ 
Zadnpares, eolkaoww ert prrtkorepov 
h trois %AAos xpijoOat (sc. of Geot) 
elye pnst erepwrduevor bad cov 
mpoonuatvovel cor & Te xph TWoteiv 
kal & uh. Still both statements 
may be harmonised as in the 
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heavenly voice makes itself heard are in point of value 
and character very different. Besides a concern of 
such deep personal interest to Socrates as his judicial 
condemnation, besides a question having such a far- 
reaching influence on his whole activity as that 
whether he should take part in public life or not, it 
expresses itself on occasions quite unimportant.’ It 
is in fact a voice so familiar to Socrates and his 
friends,’ that whilst regarded as a something enigma- 
tical, mysterious, and unknown before, affording, too, 
a special proof of divine providence, it can neverthe- 
less be discussed without awe and mystery in easy 
and even in flippant language. The facts of the 
phenomenon resolve themselves into this, that not 
unfrequently Socrates was kept back by a dim feeling 
based on no conscious consideration, in which he 
discerned a heavenly sign and a divine hint, from 
carrying out some thought or intention. Were he 
asked why this sign had been vouchsafed to him, 
from his point of view the reply would be, because 
that from which it deterred him would be harmful to 
himself or others.? In order, therefore, to justify 


text. Evidently Plato is more 


before all things at proving 
accurate. His language is far 


Socrates’ divination to be the 


more definite than that of 
Xenophon, and is throughout 
consistent, witness the various 
cases mentioned in the previous 
note. Xenophon, as is his wont, 
confined himself to what caught 
the eye, to the fact that the 
dayudviov enabled Socrates to 
judge of actions whose conse- 
quences were uncertain, all the 
more so because he aimed 


same as other divinations, and 
so defending his teacher from the 
charge of religious innovation. 
As to the special peculiarity of 
the Socratic Samévoy and its 
inner processes, we can look to 
Plato for better information. 

1 wdvv éml cusmpois. See p. 
86, 2. 
2 wavy mexvh. bid. 
3 It will be subsequently 
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the utterances of the Sa/uowov, and to give its 
raison Vétre, he attempted to prove that the actions 
which it approved or occasioned were the most 
beneficial and advantageous.' The daiwoviov appeared 
therefore to him as an internal revelation from 
heaven respecting the result of his actions, in a word 
as an internal oracle. As such it is expressly 
included, both by Xenophon? and Plato,® under the 
general conception of divination, and placed on a par 
with divination by sacrifice and the flight of birds. 
Of it is therefore true what Xenophon’s Socrates 
remarks respecting all divination, that it may only 
be resorted to for cases which man cannot discover 


himself by reflection.‘ 


shown that Socrates was, on 
the one hand thoroughly con- 
vinced of the care of God for 
man down to the smallest 
matters, and on the other 
hand was accustomed to esti- 
mate the value of every action 
by its consequences. It fol- 
lowed herefrom that to his 
mind the only ground on which 
4xod could forbid an action 
was because of its ill-conse- 
<juences. 

1 See Xen. Mem. iv. 8, 5, 
where Socrates observes that 
the dSaudéviov forbad him to pre- 
pare a defence, and then pro- 
ceeds to discuss the reasons 
why the deity found an inno- 
cent death better for him than 
a longer life. In Plato, Apol. 
40, 3, he concludes, from the 
silence of the da:uémoy during 
his defence, that the condemna- 
tion to which it led would be 
for him a benefit. 


2 Xen. Mem. i. 1,3; iv. 3, 123 
i. 4,14. Conf. Apol. 12. 

8 Apol. 40, A.; Pheed. 242, C.; 
Euthyphro, 3, B. 

4 Xen. Mem. i. 1,6: 7d pe 
dvarykaia cuveBovrcve kal mpdrrey 
ws évouiCev &pior’? by mpaxOijva’ 
wep) 6& Tav B5jAwY Saws dy amo- 
Bhooro payrevoomévous &reurev 
«i mwointéa. For this reason, 
therefore, divination was re- 
quired: rektovkdy pev yap 
XaArkeutidy 7) yewpyiKdy 7} avOpw- 
mov &pxikdy 7} Tay ToLobTwY Epywr 
ekeraotixdy 7) AoyioriKdy 7) oixovo- 
pundy 2) orparnymdy yevérOai, 
TdvTa Te ToLWdTa pabhuara Kat 
avOpérov youn alperéa evdurle 
clvat * Ta Se weyiota TaY ev Tov- 
Tos gn tovs Geods Eavrois Kara- 
AelrecOar Gv ovdéy dSiHAov elvat 
trois &vOpémos. The greatest 
things, however, as is imme- 
diately explained, are the con- 
sequences of actions, the ques- 
tion whether they are useful 
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Herewith the whole field of philosophical inquiry 


_ is excluded from the province of the daryoriov, This 


field Socrates, more than any one of his predecessors, 
claimed for intelligent knowledge and a thorough 
understanding. As a matter of fact, no instance 
occurs of a scientific principle or a general moral law 
being referred to the dacuoviov. Nor must the sage’s 
conviction of his own higher mission be confounded 
with his belief in the heavenly sign, nor the deity by 
whom he considered himself commissioned to sift 
men be identified with the damovov.! The fact 
that Socrates thought to hear the heavenly voice 
from the time when he was a boy, ought to be 
sufficient evidence to warn against such an error ;* 
for at that time he cannot possibly have had any 
thought of a philosophic calling. That voice, more- 
over, according to Plato, always deterring, never 


prompting? cannot have 
positive command of the 


or detrimental to the doer. 
Accordingly Socrates observes 
that it is madness to think to 
be able to dispense with divi- 
nation, and to do everything 
by means of one’s own intelli- 
gence (and as he afterwards 
adds, &éuora moteiv) : Samovay 
dt tovs payTevouevous, & ois 
avOpémos ewxav of Geol pabotcr 
diaxpivery, examples of which 
are then given. Conf. iv. 3, 12, 
where pavtixy}, and also the 
Socratic paytixn, is said to 
refer to consequences (Ta cup- 


‘pépovta, Ta aroBnodueva), and 


the appropriate means (4 &y 


been the source of the 
deity to which Socrates 


tpiora ylyvowro). 

1 This was often done in 
former times; for instance by 
Meiners, Verm. Schrift. iii. 24, 
and still more so by Lélut, 1. c. 
p- 113, who sees in the 6eds 
from whom Socrates derived 
his vocation a proof of his 
belief ina genius. The same 
mistake is committed by Vol- 
quardsen, |. c. p. 9, 12, against 
whose view see Alberti, Socr, 
56. 

2 é« maidds, See above p, 


Tyce 
3 See p. 87, 2. 
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referred his activity as a teacher.' Nor is it ever 


deduced therefrom, either by Xenophon or by Plato. _ 


Socrates indeed says that the deity had given him the 
task of sifting men, that the deity had forced him to 
this line of life ;? but he never says that he had 
received this commission from the Sacucvior.3 To 
this he is only indebted for peculiar assistance in his 
philosophic calling, which consists more particularly 
in its dissuading him from proving faithless to his 
calling by meddling with politics.‘ 

Lastly, the daiorviov has been often regarded as 
the voice of conscience,® but this view is at once too 
wide and too narrow. Understanding by conscience 
the moral consciousness in general, and more particu- 
larly the moral sense as far as this finds expression 
in the moral estimate of our every action, its moni- 
tions are not confined to future things as are the 
monitions of the Socratic daévov. Nay, more, 
it. more frequently makes itself felt in the first 
place by the approval or disapproval following upon 

1 See p. 60, 2; 82, 1. Griech. Phil. i. 243 is a modi- 


2 Plato, Apol. 23, B.; 28, D.; 
33, C.; Theset. 150, C. 

3 It is not true, as Vol- 
quardsen, \. c. B., says, that 
in Plato, Apol. 31, D., Socrates 
mentions the Bamdévoy as the 
first and exclusive afriov of his 
mode of life. He there only 
attributes to the Saménoy his 
abstinence from politics, not 
his attention to philosophy. 

* See p. 86, 2. 

® Stapfer, Biogr. Univers. T. 
xlii. Socrate, p. 531; Brandis, 
Gesch. d. Griech. Rém. Phil. 
ii, a, 60 (Gesch. d. Entwick. d. 


fication of the above). Breiten- 
bach, Zeitschrift fiir das Gym- 
nasialwesen, 1863, p. 499; 
Rotscher, Arist. 256. Ribbing, 
too, l. c. 27, defends this view, 
observing, however, that the 
dapdviov (1) only manifests 
itself as conscientia antecedens 
and concomitans, not as con- 
scientia subsequens; and (2) 
that its meaning is not ex- 
hausted with the conception of 
conscience, but that it figures 
as ‘practical moral tact in re- 
spect of personal relations and 
particular actions.’ 
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actions. Again, conscience exclusively refers to 
the moral value or worthlessness of an action, 
whereas the heavenly sign in Socrates always bears 
reference to the consequences of actions. Therein 
Plato, no less than Xenophon, sees a peculiar kind 
of prophecy. Allowing that Socrates was occasion- 
ally mistaken as to the character of the feelings and 
impulses which appeared to him revelations, that 
now and then he was of opinion that the deity had 
forbidden him something for the sake of its preju- 
dicial consequences when the really forbidding power 
was his moral sense, yet the same cannot be said of 
ali the utterances of the daiucruov. Doubtless in 
deterring him from taking up politics, the real 
motive lay in the feeling that a political career was 
incompatible with his conviction of an important 
higher calling, to which he had devotedihis life. It 
may, therefore, be said that in this case a scruple of 
conscience had assumed the form of a heavenly voice. 
But in forbidding to prepare a speech for judicial 
defence, this explanation will no longer apply. Here 
the only explanation which can be given of the 
heavenly voice, is that such a taking in hand of his 


_ own personal interests did not commend itself to the 


sage’s line of thought, and that it appeared unworthy 
of him to defend himself otherwise than by a plain 
statement of the truth requiring no preparation.' 


1 Volquardsen |. c.. confounds Apol. 17, A.,as meaning that it 
two things in explaining the was not a question of a simple 
prohibition, mentioned by Xen. defence, but of a defence in 
Mem, iv. 8, 4, to prepare a the usual legal style with all 
defence in the sense of Plate, the tricks and manceuvres of 
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All this, however, has little to do with judgments 
respecting what is morally admissible or not, and 
has much to do with the questions as to what is 
suited or unsuited to the individual character of the 
philosopher. Still less can the decision respecting 
the receiving back pupils! who have once deserted 
him, be referred to conscience. The question here 
really was as to the capacity of the respective persons 
to profit by his instructions. It involved, therefore, 
a criticism of character. The jokes, too, which 
Socrates and his friends permitted themselves as to 
the Saoveov” were wholly out of place, if the 
davwoviov were conscience. As far as they are founded 
on fact, they afford a proof that the daorov must 
be distinguished from moral sense or conscience ; 
and it is quite in harmony herewith to hear Socrates 
say,® that the heavenly voice often made itself heard 
on quite unimportant occasions. Remembering fur- 
ther that Socrates was more than anyone else, perhaps, 
bent on referring actions to clear conceptions, and 
accordingly excluded from the field of prophecy, and 
therefore from the province of the Sapuovioy, every- 


an orator, In Xenophon’s ac- 
count there is not a word of 
this. Had this been his mean- 
ing, it must somehow have 


very much worthy of himself. 
But as Cron in Eos. i. 175 
observes: what idea must we 
form to ourselves of Socrates, 


been indicated in the sequel ; 
it would have been said that 
the daiudéviov kept him from de- 
fending himself, because a de- 
fence in keeping with his prin- 
ciples would have been useless ; 
it is by no means a matter of 
course that he would not have 
been able to get up a speech 


if he required the assistance of 
the damudrviov to keep him back 
from that which he clearly 
saw to be incompatible with 
his principles ? 

1 See above p. 86, 2, No. 4. 

2 Thid, No. 5, 7. 

8 Thid. No. 3. 
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thing that might be known by personal reflection,! 
we shall see how little right we have to understand 
the daydvov as having principally or wholly to do 
with the moral value of an action. 

The heavenly voice appears rather to be the 
general form, which a vivid, but in its origin unex- 
plored sense of the propriety of a particular action 
assumed for the personal consciousness of Socrates.” 
The actions to which this sense referred could, as we 
have seen, be most varied in content and importance. 
Quite as varied must the inward processes and 
motives have been out of which it grew. It 
might be some conscientious scruple pressing on the 
sense of the sage without his being fully conscious 
thereof. It might be some apprehension of the 
consequences of a step, such as sometimes rises as a 
first impression with all decidedness in the experi- 
enced observer of men and of circumstances, before it 
is even possible for him to account to himself for the 
reasons of his misgiving. It might be that an action 
in itself neither immoral nor inappropriate, jarred 
on Socrates’ feelings, as not being in harmony with 
his peculiar mode of being and conduct. It might 
be that on unimportant occasions all those unaccount- 
able influences and impulses came into play, which 
contribute so much to our mental attitude and de- 


1 See p. 89, 4. 

2 The last remark follows 
not only from what has been 
stated, p. 89, 4, but it is also 
inconceivable that Socrates 
could have referred to a higher 
inspiration impulses the sources 


of which he had discovered. 
Nor does it conflict herewith, 
that after the heavenly voice 
has made itself heard, lie after- 
wards considers what can have 
led the Gods to thus reveal 
their will. 
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cisions ; all the more so in proportion. as the object 
itself affords less definite grounds for decision. 
this respect the darudveov has been rightly called ‘ the 
inner voice of individual tact,’ } understanding by tact 
a general sense of propriety in word and action as 
exemplified in the most varied relations of life in 
small things as well as in great.? This sense Soc- 
rates early noticed in himself as unusually strong,’ 
and subsequently by his peculiarly keen and unwearied 
observation of himself and other men he developed 
it to such a pitch of accuracy, that it was seldom 
or as he believed never at fault. Its psychologi- 
cal origin was, however, concealed from his own 
consciousness. It assumed for him from the begin- 
ning the appearance of a foreign influence, a higher 
revelation, an oracle.* 

Herein is seen the strength of the hold which 
the beliefs of his countrymen had over Socrates ;5 


! Hermann, Piatonismus i. 
236: similarly K7vische, For- 
schung. i. 231. 

? The objections hereto raised 
by Volquardsen, pp. 56, 63, and 
Alberti, Socr. 68, are partly 
answered by the argument 
which has preceded. Besides, 
they have more reference to 
words than to things. So far 
as this is the case, there is no 
use in disputing. By tact we 
understand not only social but 
moral tact, not only acquired 
but natural tact, and this word 
seems very appropriate to ex- 
press the sense which Socrates 
described as the damdov. 

* 3 See p. 88, 3. 
* Hegel, Gesch. d. Phil. ii.77 : 


The genius of Socrates is not 
Socrates himself... . but an 
oracle, which, however, is not 
external, but subjective, his 
oracle. It bore the form of 
knowledge, which was, how- 
ever, connected with a certain 
unconsciousness. 

5 Krische |. c.: What is not 
in our power, what our nature 
cannot bear, and what is not 
naturally found in our im- 
pulses or our reflections, is 
involuntary, or according to 
the notion of the ancients, 
heavenly : to this category be- 
long enthusiasm and prophecy, 
the violent throb of desire, the 
mighty force of feelings. 


In : 
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herewith, too, are exposed to view the limits of his 
self-knowledge. Feelings whose origin he has not 
discovered are seen to exercise over him an irresistible 
power. On the other hand, the Saczovov when it does 
speak, takes the place of the usual signs and por- 
tents. Hegel! not without reason sees herein a proof 
that the determining motives of action, which in the 
ease of the Greek oracles were things purely exter- 
nal, have come to be sought in man himself. To 
misgivings incapable of being resolved into clear 
conceptions, a high importance was here attached ; 
in them a very revelation of deity was seen, proving 
most clearly that the human mind, in a way hitherto 
foreign to Greeks, had come to occupy itself with 
itself, and carefully to observe what transpired within. 
The power which these feelings early exercised over 
Socrates, the devotion with which he even then 
listened for the voice within, affords an insight into 
the depths of his emotional nature. In the boy we 
see the embryo of the man, for whom self-knowledge 
was the most pressing business of life, for whom un- 
tiring observation of his moral and mental con- 
ditions, analysis of notions and actions, reasoning as 
to their character and testing of their bi were 
primary necessities.” 

The same tone of mind also shows itself in other 
peculiarities of Socrates, to his contemporaries appear- 
ing so strange. At times he was seen lost in thought, 
so as to be unconscious of what transpired around 


1 Hegel 1. c. and Recht’s 7? Conf. Plato, Apol, 38, A. 
Philosophie, § 279, p. 369. See above, p, 60, 3, 


® 
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him; at times going on his way regardless of the 
habits of his fellows; his whole appearance displaying 
a far-reaching indifference to external things, a one- 
sided preference of the useful to the beautiful. What 
do all these traits show if not the importance which 
he attached to the study of self, to the solitary work 
of thought, to a free determination of self indepen- 
dent of foreign judgments? Remarkable as it may 
seem to find the dryness of the man of intellect and 
the enthusiasm of the man of feeling united in one 
and the same person, both features may be referred 
to a common source. What distinguishes Socrates 
in his general conduct from his fellow-citizens was 
this power of inward concentration. This struck his 
cotemporaries as being so foreign an element, and 
thereby an irreparable breach was made in the artistic 
unity of Greek life. 

What the general importance of this peculiarity 
may be, and what traces it has left in history, are 
questions to answer which we must enquire into the 
Socratic philosophy. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE SOURCES AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF SOCRATES. 


To give an accurate account of the philosophy of 
Socrates isa work of some difficulty, owing to the well- 


known divergence of the earliest accounts. 


Socrates 


committed nothing to writing himself; ! of the works 
of his pupils, in which he is introduced as speaking, 
only those of Xenophon and Plato are preserved.? 
These are, however, so little alike, that we gather 
from the one quite a different view of the teaching 


of Socrates to what the 


other gives us. Among 


early historians of philosophy it was the fashion to 
construct a picture of the Athenian sage, without 
principles and criticism, indiscriminately from the 
writings of Xenophon and Plato, no less than from 


} The unimportant poetical 
attempts of his last days (Plato, 
Phzedo, 60, C.) can hardly be 
counted as writings, even if they 
were extant. They appear, 
however, to have been very soon 
lost. The Pean at least, 
which Themist. (Or. ii. 27, c.) 
considers genuine, was rejected 
by the ancient critics, accord- 
ing to ii. 42. The 
spuriousness of the Socratic 
letters is beyond question, and 
that Socrates committed no- 


thing to writing is clear from 
the silence of Xenophon, Plato, 
and all antiquity, not to men- 
tion the positive testimony of 
Cie. de Orat. iii. 16, 60; Diog. 
i. 16; Plut. De Alex. Virt. i. 
4. A conclusive discussion on 
this point in refutation of the 
views of Leo Allatius is given 
by Olearius in Stanil. Hist. 
Phil. 198. 

2 For instance, those of Ats- 
chines, Antisthenes, Phaedo. 
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later, and for the most part indifferent, authorities. Caee, 


Since the time of Brucker, however, Xenophon came 
to be regarded as the only authority to be perfectly 
trusted for the philosophy of Socrates; to all others, 
Plato included, at most only a supplementary value 
was allowed. Quite recently, however, Schleierma- 
cher has lodged a protest against this preference of 
Xenophon.! Xenophon, he argues, not being a phi- 
losopher himself, was scarcely capable of under- 
standing a philosopher like Socrates. The object, 
moreover, of the Memorabilia was a limited one, to 
defend his teacher from definite charges. We are 
therefore justified in assuming 4 priori that there 
was more in Socrates than Xenophon describes. 
Indeed, there must have been more, or he could not 
have played the part he did in the history of philo- 
sophy, nor have exerted so marvellous a power of 
attraction on the most intellectual and cultivated 
men of his time. The character, too, which Plato 
gives him would otherwise have too flatly contradicted 
the picture of him present to the mind of his reader. 
Besides, Xenophon’s dialogues create the impression 
that philosophic matter has, with detriment to its 
meaning, been put into the unphilosophic language 
of every-day life; and that there are gaps left, to 
supply which we are obliged to go to Plato. Not that 
we can go so far as Meiners,” and say that only those 


? Onthe philosophical merits p. 50, Conf. Gesch. d, Phil. 
o Socrates, Schleiermacher, yp. 81. 
Werke, iii. 2, 293, first printed 2 Geschichte der Wissen- 
in Abhandlungen der Berliner schaften in Griechenland und 
Academie, Philos. Kl. 1818, Rom, ii. 420. 
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parts of the dialogues of Plato can be considered his- 
torical, which are either to be found in Xenophon, or 
immediately follow from what Xenophon says, or which 
are opposed to Plato’s own views. This hypothesis 
would only give us the Socrates of Xenophon slightly 
modified, whilst the deeper spring of Socratic thought 
would still be wanting. The only safe course to 
pursue is that adopted by Schleiermacher—to ask, 
What may Socrates have been, in addition to what 
Xenophon reports, without gainsaying the character 
and maxims which Xenophon distinctly assigns to 
him ? and what must he have been to call for and 
to justify such a description as is given of him in the 
dialogues of Plato? Schleiermacher’s estimate of 
Xenophon! has been since adopted by several other 
writers ; and even previously to Schleiermacher, 
Dissen ? had declared that he could only see in the 
pages of Xenophon a description of the outward 
appearance of Socrates. The like approval has been 
bestowed on Schleiermacher’s canon for finding out 


! Brandis,in Rhein. Mus. von 
Niebuhr und Brandis, i. b. 122. 
Conf. Gesch. d. Gr.-Rém. Philos. 
ji. a. 20; Ritter, Gesch. d. Phil. 
ii. 44; Ribbing, Ueber d. Ver- 
hiltniss zwischen den Xeno- 
phont. und den Platon. Be- 
richten iiber Socrates. Upsala 
Universitets Arskrift, 1870, 
specially p. 1, 125. Alberti, 
too (Socrates, 5), takes in the 
main the side of Schleier- 
macher, whilst allowing that 
Plato’s account can only be 
used for history with extreme 
ecaution—a caution which he 


has himself failed to observe 
in using the Phzedo (see above, 
p- 59). In respect of the person- 
ality of Socrates rather than his 
teaching, Van Heusde (Charac- 
terismi principum philosopho- 
rum veterum, p. 54) gives a 
preference to Plato’s picture 
as being truer to life than 
Xenophon’s Apology. 

2? De philosophia morali in 
Xenophontis de Socrate com- 
mentariis tradita, p. 28 (in 
Dissen’s Kleineren Schriften, p. 
87). 
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the real Socrates; only to supplement it has the 


remark been made,' that the language used by _ 


Aristotle respecting the teaching of Socrates may be 
also employed to determine its outside aspect. On 
the other hand, Xenophon’s authority has been 
warmly supported by several critics.” 

In deciding between these two views, a difficulty, 
however, presents itself. The authority of the one or 
the other of our accounts can only be ascertained by 
a reference to the true historical picture of Socrates, 
and the true historical picture can only be known 
from these conflicting accounts. This difficulty 
would be insurmountable, if the two narratives had 
the same claim to be considered historical in points 
which they state varyingly. Indeed, Aristotle’s 
scanty notices respecting the Socratic philosophy 
would have been insufficient to settle the question, 
even on the assumption that he had other sources of 
information at command beside the writings of 
Xenophon and Plato-—an assumption for which there 
is not the least evidence. But if one thing is clearer 
than another, it is this,—that Plato only claims to be 
true to facts in those descriptions in which he agrees 
with Xenophon, as for instance, in the Apology and 
the Symposium. On other points no one could well 
assert that he wished all to be taken as historical 


1 By Brandis, 1. ¢. 22. Conf. Fries, Gesch. d, 


2 Hegel. Gesch, d. Phil. ii. 
69; Rétscher, Aristophanes und 
sein Zeitalter, p. 393; Hermann, 
Gesch. und Syst. des Platonis- 
mus, i. 249; Labriola, La dot- 
trina di Socrate (Napoli, 1871), 


Phil. i, 259, For further lite- 
rature on this point consult 
Hwrndall, De philosophia mo- 
rali Socratis (Heidelberg, 1853), 
p. 7, and Ridbbing, 1. c. 
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which he puts into the mouth of Socrates. Of Xeno- 


_ phon, on the contrary, it may be granted that, 


whether from his deficiency in philosophic sense, or 
from his exclusively practical tastes, not unfrequently 
the scientific meaning and the inner connection of 
the principles of Socrates escape his notice. Nor 
must we ever forget that the Memorabilia are prima- 
rily intended to be a defence of his teacher against 
the charges brought against him, which charges were 
the cause of his condemnation, and passed current 
years after his death. For this purpose a description 
was requisite, not so much of his philosophy as of 
his morals and religion, setting forth his piety, his. 
integrity, his obedience to the laws, his services to 
his friends and fellow-citizens rather than his intel- 
lectual convictions; and Xenophon candidly con- 
fesses that this is the main object of his treatise.’ 
Even the question, whether, with the means at his 
command, a life-like reproduction of the dialogues of 
Socrates can be expected from Xenophon, cannot be 
answered affirmatively without some limitation. His 
treatise was not written until six years after the 
death of Socrates, and we have not the least indica- 
tion that it was based on notes made either by him- 
self or others in the time immediately following the 
dialogues.2, What was committed to writing years 


1 Mem. i. 1,1 and 20; 2,1; 
3,13 TV. ths Od 3 By. FV gBy U1 

2 Tt cannot be inferred from 
Plato, Symp. 172, C.; 173, B.; 
Theet. 143, A., that Socrates’ 
friends (as Volguardsen, Demon 
d. Sokr. 6, says) took down his 


discourses at home and filled 
up their sketches by further 
enquiries. Nay, the very dis- 
courses which are vouched for 
by this supposed care, cannot 
possibly be historical. Such 
statements cannot therefore: 
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afterwards from his own or his friends’ memory has 
not the claim to accuracy of a verbal report, but 
rather owes to himself its more definite form and 
setting. No doubt it was his intention to give a true 
account of Socrates and his teaching. He says that 
he writes from his own recollection. He expressly 
observes in a few cases that he was present during 
the dialogue, but had heard similar things from 
others, mentioning his authority.! If, then, many a 
Socratic discourse is unknown to him or has escaped 
his memory, if one or other line of thought has not 
been thoroughly understood, or its philosophical 
importance misunderstood by him, it may neverthe- 
less be assumed that a pupil of Socrates, accustomed 
to consort with him for years, and able to commu- 
nicate all that Xenophon actually communicates, 
neither repeats on the whole what is false, nor leaves 
any essential side of the Socratic teaching untouched. 
From Plato, indeed, so far as his description is his- 
torical or permits a reference to the Socrates of history, 
many a trait supplementary of Xenophon’s narra- 
tive may be expected, and many an explanation of 


the real meaning of sayings, which his fellow-pupil — 


reports as understood only from the standpoint of 


mean more than similar ones 
in Parm. 126, B. Neither does 
Mem, i. 4,1 refer to writings 
of pupils of Socrates, but: to 
the views of opponents. Mem. 
iv. 3, 2 appears to refer not 
even to writings, but to oral 
communications. 

' Mem. i. 3, 6: as 58 5) Kal 
wperciv €5dxer por Tovs Evydvras 


. Todt wr 5h ypdw dada by 
diauynuovetow. iv. 3, 2; others 
have reported similar conver- 
sations respecting the Gods, at 
which they were present: éy® 
dt bre mpds EvOvdnuov roidde 
dieAéyero mapeyevduny. iv. 8, 4: 


Aééw 5 kal & “Epuoyévous tod ‘In- 


tovixov hrovea wept abrov, 
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practical utility. Hence objection can hardly be taken 
Ne- 
vertheless, it is highly improbable that in essential 
points there should be an irreconcilable difference 
between Xenophon’s description and that which we 
may take for historically established as Plato’s.? The 
real state of the case, however, can only be ascer- 
tained by examining the statements of various 
authorities in detail to test their worth and their 
agreement, and this enquiry naturally coincides with 
the exposition of the Socratic teaching, from which it 
could only be distinguished in point of form. It will 
not, therefore, be separated from it here. Socrates 
will be described from the three accounts of Xeno- 
phon, Plato, and Aristotle. If the attempt to form 
a harmonious picture from these sources succeeds, 
Xenophon will be vindicated. Should it not succeed, 
it will then be necessary to ask, which of the tradi- 
tional accounts is the true one.’ 

To begin with the question as to the philosophi- 
cal platform and fundamental principle of Socrates. 
Here the sketches of our main authorities seem to 
give ground for the most opposite views. 


1 <P, 100. 
2 As Ribbing, 1. ¢. asserts. 
Hard is it to reconcile herewith 


According 


guish in point of speculation 
what belongs to Socrates and 
what belongs to Plato. As 


that Ribbing declines to ques- 
tion ‘the essentially historical 
accuracy’ of Xenophon’s de- 
scription. 

8’ The course here followed 
is also in the main that taken 
by Striimpell, Gesch. d. Prakt. 
Philos. d. Gr. i. 116. He con- 
siders it impossible to distin- 


regards morals, he hopes to 
gain a true general view of 
Socrates by taking the maxims 
which are attributed to him 
unanimously by Xenophon, 
Plato, and Aristotle, following 
them out to their consequences, 
and testing the traditions by 
these. 
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to Plato, Socrates appears as an expert thinker, at 
home in all branches of knowledge; whereas, in _ 


Xenophon he is represented far less as a philosopher 
than as a man innocent and excellent, full of piety 
and common sense. Hence Xenophon’s account is 
specially appealed to in support of the conception of 
Socrates as a popular moral man, holding aloof from 
all speculative questions, and in fact as far less of a 
philosopher than a teacher of morality and instructor 
of youth.' It certainly cannot be denied that 
Socrates was full of the most lively enthusiasm for 
morality, and made it the business of his life to 
exercise a moral influence upon others.? Had he 
only discharged this function after the unscientific 
manner of a popular teacher, by imparting and 
inculcating the received notions of duty and virtue, 
the influence would be inexplicable which he exerted, 
not only over weaklings and hairbrains, but over the 
most talented and cultivated of his cotemporaries. It 
would be a mystery what induced Plato to connect 
the deepest philosophical enquiries with his person, or 
what led all later philosophers, down to Aristotle, 
nay even down to the Stoics and Neoplatonists, to 


1 How common this view 
was in past times, needs not to 
be proved by authorities which 
abound from Cicero down to 
Wiggers and Reinhold. That 
it is not yet altogether ex- 
ploded may be gathered not only 
from writers like Van Heusde, 
Characterismi, p. 53, but even 
Marbach, a disciple of the 
Hegelian philosophy, asserts in 
his Gesch. d. Philos. i. 174, 178, 


181, that Socrates ‘regarded the 
speculative philosophy which 
aimed at general knowledge, 
as useless, vain, and foolish,’ 
and that he ‘took the -field not 
only against the Sophists as 
pretenders to knowledge, but 
against all philosophy;’ in 
short, that ‘he was no philo- 
sopher.’ 

2 Conf. Apol. 23, D.; 30, E.; 
38, A., and above, p. 49. 
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regard him as the founder of a new epoch, and to 
trace their own peculiar systems to the movement 
set on foot by him. 

Even in himself and his doings more than one 
feature is at variance with this conception. Whereas 
it would follow herefrom that knowledge is only of 
value in as far as it is instrumental for action, so far 
was Socrates from sharing this belief that he consi-- 
dered actions only then to have a value when they 
proceed from correct knowledge; that he referred 
moral action or virtue to knowledge, making its per- 
fection depend on perfection of knowledge. Whereas, 
according to the ordinary assumption, he would in 
his intercourse with others have before ali things 
aimed at moral training, so far was it otherwise that 
it appears from his own words that love of knowledge 
was the original motive for his activity.! Accordingly 
we observe him in his dialogues pursuing enquiries, 
which not only have no moral purpose,’ but which, 


1 Plato, Apol. 21, where So- 


subordinate one; he was no 
crates deduces his whole acti- 


doubt really actuated by the 


vity from the fact that he pur- 
sued a real knowledge. 

? Examples are to be found 
in the conversations (Mem. iii. 
10), in which Socrates conducts 
the painter Parrhasius, the 
sculptor Clito, and Pistias, the 
forger of armour, to the con- 
ceptions of their respective 
arts. It is true Xenophon in- 
troduces these conversations 
with the remark that Socrates 
knew how to make himself 
useful to artisans. But the 
desire to make himself useful 
can only have been a _ very 


motive mentioned in the Apo- 
logy, a praiseworthy curiosity 
to learn from intercourse with 
all classes, whether they were 
clearly conscious of what their 
arts were for. Xenophon him- 
self attests this, Mem. iv. 6, 1: 
okoTaéy ody Tots cuvodat, Tt Exa- 
acrov ein Tov byTwy odvdermmoT’ 
f&nyev. This pursuit of the 
conceptions of things, aiming 
not at the application of know- 
ledge, but at knowledge itself, 
is quite enough to prove that 
Socrates was not only a preacher 
of virtue, but a philosopher. 
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in their practical application, could only serve im- 
moral purposes.' These traits are not met with ex- 
clusively in one or other of our authorities, but they 
are equally diffused through the accounts given by 
the three main sources. Socrates can therefore not 
possibly have been the unscientific moral teacher for 
which he was formerly taken. Knowledge must have 
had for him a very different value and importance from 
what it would have had on such a supposition. It may 
not even be assumed that the knowledge which he 
sought was ultimately only pursued for the sake of 
action, and only valued as a means to morality.” He 
who pursues knowledge in this sense, only as a means 
to an end which lies beyond him, not from an inde- 
pendent impulse and love of knowing, will never 
study so carefully and so independently the problem 
and method of philosophic research as Socrates did ; 


will never be a reformer 


Even Xenophon found some 
difficulty in bringing it into har- 
mony with his practical view 
of things, as his words show: 
from which it may be seen that 
Socrates made his friends more 
critical. But criticism is the 
organ of knowledge. 

1 Mem. iii. 11 contains a 
paragraph adapted more than 
any other to refute the idea 
that Socrates was only a popu- 
lar teacher. Socrates hears one 
of his companions commending 
the beauty of Theodota, and at 
once goes with his company to 
see her. He finds her acting 
as a painter’s model, and he 
thereupon enters into a conver- 


of philosophy as he was. 


sation with her, in which he 
endeavours to lead her to a 
conception of her trade, and 
shows her how she will best be 
able to win lovers. Now, al- 
though such a step would not 
give that offence to a Greek 
which it would to us, still 
there is not the least trace of a 
moral purpose in his conduct. 
Brandis’ (Gesch. d. Entw. i. 
236) remarks are little to the 
point. A purely critical inter- 
est leads Socrates to refer to 
its general conception every 
action across which he comes, 
regardless of its moral value. 

2 Ribbing, Socrat. Stud. i. 46. 
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Nay more, he would have been incapable of exerting 
the deep reforming influence over Ethics which, 
according to the testimony of history, he did exert, 
had he thus confined himself to practical interests. 
His importance for Ethics is derived not so much 
from the fact that he insisted on a re-establishment 
of moral life—this Aristophanes and without doubt 
many others did,—but from his recognising that a 
scientific basis for moral convictions must be an 
indispensable condition for any real reform of morals. 
Herewith it is presupposed that practical problems 
are determined and vindicated by knowledge; in other 
words, that knowledge not merely subserves action, 
but leads and governs it—a view never as yet held 
by any one who did not attribute to knowledge an 
independent value of its own. If, therefore, Socrates, 
as we shall note, confined himself in principle to 
enquiries having for man a practical value, it can 
only be inferred that he was not himself fully con- 
scious of the range of his thought. In practice he 
went beyond these limits, treating ethical questions 
in such a manner as no one could do unless fired 
with an independent love of knowledge. 

The area is thus determined within which the fun- 
damental conception of the Socratic philosophy must 
be looked for. True knowledge is the treasure to 
discover which Socrates goes forth in the service of 
the Delphic God; to gain the knowledge of the 
essence of things, he, with his friends, unweariedly 
labours; to true knowledge he ultimately refers all 
moral demands. The force with which he asserted 
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this demand constitutes him the creator in Greece 
of an independent system of morality. For him it 
is not enough that men should do what is right; they 
must also know why they do it. He demands that 
they should not follow a dark impulse, an undefined 
enthusiasm or the aptitude of habit, but should act 
from clear consciousness ; and because it was deficient 
in this characteristic, he refuses to allow true wisdom to 
the art of his time, however high it otherwise stood.! 
In a word, the idea of knowledge forms the central 
point of the Socratic philosophy.? All philosophy aim- 
ing at knowledge, this point must be further cireum- 
scribed to give it precision, which was done in this wise, 
that, whereas the pursuit of true knowledge had been, 


1In Plato, Apol. 22, B., 
Socrates observes: In his sift- 
ing of men he had turned to 
the poets, but had soon found 
that they were usually not able 
to account for their own works. 
“Eyvwv otv .... bri od cogla 
mototev & mowoiev, AAG pioer Tivr 
kal évOovoid(ovres, Somep of Oeo- 
pdvres Kal xpnoupdol: Kal yap 
aivrol A€youo. mev TOAAG Kal KaAG, 
toao. 5& oddtv Gv A€youvoww. Be- 
sides, no one knows the limits 
of his knowledge, but thinks 
to understand all things. He 
had also observed the same 
in the xeporéxvar, the re- 
presentatives of sculpture and 
art. 
2 Schleiermacher, Werke, iii. 
2, 300: ‘The awakening of the 
idea of knowledge, and its 
first utterances, must have been 
the substance of the philosophy 
of Socrates.’ Ritter agrees 


with this, Gesch. d. Philosophie, 
ii. 50. Brandis only differs 
in unessential points, Rhein. 
Mus. von Miebuhr und Brandis, 
i. 6, 130; Gr.-Rém. Phil. ii.-a, 
33. To him the origin of the 
doctrine of Socrates appears to 
be a desire to vindicate against 
the Sophists the absolute worth 
of moral determinations; and 
then he adds: to secure this 
purpose the first aim of So- 
crates was to gain a deeper 
insight into his own conscious- 
ness, in order to be able to dis- 
tinguish false and true know- 
ledge with certainty. Similarly 
Braniss, Gesch. d. Phils. Kant. 
i. 155. The important feature 
in Socrates was this, that to 
him morality appeared to be 
a certain kind of knowledge, 
proceeding from the thought 
of the-good inborn in the soul. 


im concep~ 
tions. 


' 
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with earlier philosophers an immediate and instine- 
tive activity, with Socrates it became conscious and 
methodical. By him the idea of knowledge as know- 
ledge was first brought out, and having been brought 
out, took precedence of every other idea.! 

This statement,again, requires further explanation. 
If the love of knowledge was shared also by previous 
philosophers, why, it may be asked, did it not before 
develope into a conscious and critical pursuit? The 
reason which may be assigned is this: The knowledge 
which earlier philosophers pursued, was, in itself, 
different from the knowledge which Socrates required. 
They were not compelled by their idea of knowledge 
as Socrates was to direct their attention to the in- 
tellectual processes and conditions, by which it was 
truly to be acquired. Such a necessity was, however, 
imposed on Socrates by the principle which the most 
trustworthy accounts unanimously report as the soul of 
all his teaching—that all true knowledge must pro- 
ceed from correct. conceptions, and that nothing can 
be known, unless it can be referred to its general 
conception, and judged thereby.? In this principle, 


1 Schleiermacher, 1. c. 299; 
Brandis. 

2 Xenoph. Mem. iv. 6, 1: 
Swxpdrns yap tovs wey ciddras, rh 
Exactov etn TOV byT wD, evdut- 
(e kal rots &Adots by efnyeicbat 
ddvacbat * Tos BE wh EiddTas oddev 
Zon Oavuaordy elvar abrovs te 
opddrrcoOar Kal BAAous apddrAew * 
av evexa ckoTa@v avy Tois cuvovc. 
al &xacrov en Tav byTwy, ovde- 
mémor’ fAnye. . . § 13: emt thy 


Swd0eow erdvnye wave Tov Adyov, 


i.é. as is explained by the con- 
text, he referred all doubtful 
points to universal conceptions, 
in order to settle them by 
means of these; iv. 5, 12: 
epn 5& Kal 7d Siadréyerbar dvo- 
pacOiva: éx ToD cuvidvras KowT 
BovaeverOai, Siadréyovtas Kara 
yévn Ta mpdyuara. Seiy ody mei- 
pacOat Srt pddrwra pds todTo 
éauvrdy eromov mapacKevd Ce. 
Comp. i. 1, 16, and the many 
instances in the Memorabilia. 
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simple as it may appear, an entire change was de- 
manded in the intellectual procedure.'| The ordinary 
way is to take things as being what they appear to 
the senses to be; or if contradictory experiences for- 
bid doing so, to cling to those appearances which make 
the strongest impression on the observer, declaring 
these to be the essence, and thence proceeding to 
further conclusions. Hitherto this was exactly what 
philosophers had done. Even those who attacked the 
senses as untrustworthy had invariably started from 
one-sided observations, without being conscious of 
the necessity of grounding every judgment on an 


Aristotle (Met. xiii. 4, 1078, b, 
17, 27): Sexpdrovs 3& mwepl ras 
HOiKads dperas mpayyarevouévov Kai 
tmept tovtwv dplterOar Kabddrov 
(nrotvros mporov ... . ekeivos 
evAdyws eChre 7d Th éorw.. 

dbo yap éotw & Tis by amodoln 
Swxpdre dinalws, tovs 7’ emaxtt- 
kos Adyous Kal 7d dpilerOau 
xa0ddAov. Both are, however, at 
bottom the same. The Adéyo 
émaxrixot are only the means 
for finding universal concep- 
tions, and therefore Aristotle 
elsewhere (Met. i. 6, 987, b, 1; 
xiii. 9, 1086, b, 3; De Part. 
Anim., i. 1, 642, a, 28) justly 
observes that the seeking for 
universal conceptions or for the 
essence of things is the real 
service rendered to philosophy 
by Socrates. Accordingly, in 
the dialogues which Xenophon 
has preserved, we always see 
him making straight for the 
general conception, the rf éoriw. 
Even in Plato’s Apology, 22, B., 
he describes his sifting of men 
as dvepwrdy ri Aéyorev, that is to 


say, he asks for the conception 
of the deeds of the practical 
man, or of the poetry of the 
poet. Conf. Meno, 70, A.: 
Phedr. 262, B.; 265, D. It 
can, however, hardly be proved 
from Plato that Socrates really 
distinguished émorhun from 
défa, as Brandis (Gr.-Rém. 
Phil. ii. a, 36; Gesch. d. Entw. 
i. 235) would have it; for we 
cannot decide whether passages 
like Meno, 98, B. represent the 
view of Socrates or that of 
Plato. Antisthenes, too, who, 
according to Diogenes, vi. 17, 
wrote a treatise wep) Sdtms Kal 
émurhuns, may owe this dis- 
tinction to the Eleatics. It 
can hardly be found in Xen. 
Mem. iv. 2, 33. In point of 
substance, no doubt the dis- 
tinction was implied in the 
whole conduct of Socrates, and 
in passages such as Xen. Mem. 
iv. 6,1; Plato, Apol. 21, B. 

1 Conf. what has been said 
above, p. 39, and in Gesch. d. 
Phil. i. 860. 
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exhaustive enquiry into its subject. By means of 
sophistry this dogmatism had been overthrown. It 
was felt that all impressions derived from the senses - 
were relative and personal, that they do not represent 
things as they are, but as they appear; and, that, 
consequently, whatever we may assert, the opposite 
may be asserted with equal justice. For, if for one 
person at this moment this is true, for another person 
at another moment that is true. 

Similar sentiments are expressed by Socrates. 
relative to the value of common opinions. He is 
aware that they cannot furnish us with knowledge, 
but only involve us in contradictions. But he does 
not hence draw the inference of the Sophists, that no. 
knowledge is possible, but only that it is not possible 
in that way. The majority of mankind have no true 
knowledge, because they confine themselves to suppo- 
sitions, the accuracy of which they have never 
examined; only taking into consideration one or 
another property of things, but not their essence. 
Amend this fault; consider every object in all its 
bearings, and endeavour from this many-sided ob- 
servation to determine the true essence; you have 
then conceptions instead of vague notions—a regular 
examination, instead of an unmethodical and un- 
conscious procedure—a true, instead of an imaginary 
knowledge. In thus requiring knowledge of concep- 
tions, Socrates not only broke away from the current 
view, but, generally speaking, from all previous 
philosophy. A thorough observation from every side, 
a critical examination, a methodical enquiry conscious. 
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of its own basis, was demanded ; all that had hitherto 
been regarded as knowledge was rejected, because it 
fell short of these conditions; and at the same time 
the conviction was expressed that, by observing these 
rules, real knowledge could be secured. 

For Socrates this principle had not only an in- 
tellectual, but a more immediate moral value. It is 
in fact one of the most striking things about him 
that he is unable to distinguish between morality 
and knowledge, and can neither imagine knowledge 
without virtue, nor virtue without knowledge.! In 
this respect also he is the child of his age, his great- 
ness consisting herein, that with great penetration 
and spirit he gave effect to its requirements and its 
legitimate endeavours. Advancing civilisation having 
created the demand for a higher education amongst 
the Greeks, and the course of intellectual develop- 
ment having diverted attention from the study of 
nature and fixed it on that of mind, a closer con- 
nection became necessary between philosophy and 
conduct. Only in man could philosophy find its 
highest object; only in philosophy could the support 
be found which was needed for life. The Sophists 
had endeavoured to meet this requirement with 
great skill and vigour; hence their extraordinary 
success. Nevertheless, their moral philosophy was 
too deficient in tenable ground; by doubting it 
had loosened its intellectual roots only too effectually ; 
hence it degenerated with terrific speed, entering the 


1 Particular proof of this will be given subsequently. 
I 
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service of every wicked and selfish impulse. Instead 
of moral life being raised by the influence of philo- 
sophy, both conduct and philosophy had taken the 
same downward course. 

This sad state of things Socrates thoroughly 
understood. Whilst, however, his contemporaries, 
either blind with admiration for the Sophistic teach- 
ing, were insensible to its dangers, or else through 
dread of these, and with a singular indifference to the 
wants of the times and the march of history, de- 
nounced the innovators in the tone of Aristophanes, 
he with keener penetration could distinguish between 
what was right and what was wrong in the spirit of 
the age. The insufficiency of the older culture, the 
want of basis in ordinary virtue, the obscurity of the 
prevailing notions so full of contradictions, the ne- 
cessity for intellectual education, all were felt and 
taught by him as much as by anyone of the Sophists. 
But to this teaching he set other and higher ends, 
not seeking to destroy belief in truth, but rather to 
show how truth might be acquired by a new intel- 
lectual process. His aim was not to minister to the 
selfishness of the age, but rather to rescue the age 
from selfishness and sloth, by teaching it what was 
truly good and useful; not to undermine morality 
and piety, but to build them on a new foundation of 
knowledge. Thus Socrates was at once a moral and 
an intellectual reformer. His one great thought was 
how to transform and restore moral conduct by means 
of knowledge ; and these two elements were so closely 
associated together in his mind, that he could find 
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no other object for knowledge save human conduct, 
and no guarantee for conduct save in knowledge.' 
How great the services were which he rendered to both 
morality and science by this effort, how wholesome 
was the influence which he exercised on the intellec- 
tual condition of his people and of mankind generally, 
history attests. If in the sequel, the difference between 
morality and intellect was recognised quite as fully 
as their unity, yet the tie by which he connected 
them has never been broken; and if in the last 
centuries of the old world, philosophy took the place 
of the waning religion, giving a stay to morality, 
purifying and quickening the moral consciousness, 


‘ To revert to the question 
muvoted above, as to whether 
he primarily regarded know- 
ledge as a means to moral 
action, or moral action as a 
result of knowledge, so much 
may be said: that his pecu- 
liarity consisted herein that 
for him this dilemma did 
not exist, that for him know- 
ledge as such was at once a 
moral need and a moral force, 
and that therefore virtue, as we 
shall find, was neither a simple 
consequence of knowledge, nor 
an end to be attained by means 
of knowledge, but was directly 
and in itself knowledge. If, 
therefore, Labriola (Dottrina 
di Socrate, 40) describes the 
only inner motive of Socrates’ 
action as ‘the moral need of 
certainty, and the conviction 
that this is only attainable by 
a clear and indubitably certain 
knowledge,’ his statement may 
be accepted as true. On the 


other hand, Ribbing’s (Socrat. 
Studien, i. 46) view does not 
seem to carry conviction, 
that, according to both Plato 
and Xenophon, Socrates took 
in the first place a practical 
view of life, and that ‘the the- 
ory of knowledge was only 
developed by him for the sake 
of a practical purpose.’ We 
have already seen that, accor- 
ding to Socrates, true know- 
ledge coincides with right in- 
tention. But, for the reasons 
set forth on p. 105, we cannot 
allow that knowledge with him 
has no independent value, and 
is only pursued as a means to 
a practical purpose ; which must 
be the view of Ribbing, in as 
far as he contradicts the one 
given above. Nor do the pas- 
sages quoted by Ribbing (Plate, 
Apol. 22, D.; 28, D.; 29, E.; 
31, A.; 38, A.) suggest this 
view, 
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this great and beneficial result, in as far as it can be 


. assigned to any one individual, was due to the teach- 


ing of Socrates. 

The interest of philosophy being thus turned 
away from the outer world and directed towards man 
and his moral nature, and man only regarding things 
as true and binding of the truth of which he has 
convinced himself by intellectual research, there 
appears necessarily in Socrates a deeper importance 
attached to the personality of the thinker. In 
this modern writers have thought to discern the 
peculiar character of his philosophy.' Very different, 
however, is the personal importance of the thinker 
with Socrates from the caprice of the Sophists, dif- 
ferent too from the extreme individualism of the 
post-Aristotelian schools. Socrates was aware, that 
each individual must seek the grounds of his own 
conviction for himself, that truth is not something 
given from without, but must be found by the exer- 
cise of individual thought. He required all opinions 
to be examined anew, no matter how old or how 
common they were, proofs only and not authorities 
claiming belief. Still, he was far from making man, 
as Protagoras did, the measure of all things. He 
did not even as the Stoics and Epicureans declare 
personal conviction and practical need to be the 


' ultimate standard of truth, nor yet as the Sceptics, 


resolve all truth into probability ; but to him know- 
ledge was an end in itself; so too he was persuaded 


1 Hegel, Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 40; Rétscher, Aristoph., pp. 245, 388. 
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that true knowledge could be obtained by a thought- 
ful consideration of things. Moreover he saw in man 
the proper object of philosophy, but instead of making 
of personal caprice a law, as the Sophists did, he 
subordinated caprice to the general law residing in the 
nature of things and of moral relations.' Instead 
too of making, with later philosophers, the self-con- 
tentment of the wise man his highest end, he con- 
fined himself to the point of view of old Greek 
morality, which could not conceive of the individual 
apart from the community,? and which accordingly 
regarded activity for the state as the first duty ofa 
citizen, and the law of the state as the natural rule 
of conduct.‘ Hence the Stoic apathy and indifference 
to country were entirely alien from Socrates. If it 
ean be truly said ‘that in him commences an un- 
bounded reference to the person, to the freedom of 
the inner life, ® it must also be added that this state- 
ment by no means exhausts the theory of Socrates. 
Thus the disputes as to whether the Socratic doctrine 
rests on a purely personal or a really independent 
basis ® will have to be settled, by allowing indeed that, 
‘compared with former systems, his teaching exhibits 


' Proofs may be found Xen. 
Mem. ii. 2; ii. 6, 1-7; iii 8, 
1-3; iv. 4, 20. 

* Compare the conversation 
‘with Aristippus, Xen. Mem. ii. 
‘1, 13; and Plato’s Crito, 53, A. 

’ Tt has been already seen 
that Socrates placed his own 
activity under this point of 
view. See pp. 65, 68 ; Xen. Mem. 
i. 6, 15; Plato, Apol. 30, A. 

* Mem. iv. 4, 12, and 3, 15, 


with which the previous re- 
marks respecting the peculiar 
conduct of the sage may be 
compared. 

> Hegel, 1. ¢. 

® Compare the views of ét- 
scher, 1. ¢., and Brandis for the 
opposite view. ‘ Ueber die 
vorgebliche Subjektivitit der 
Sokrat. Lehre,’ in Rhein. Mus. 
ii. 1, 85. 
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a deeper importance attaching to the personality of 
the thinker, without, however, by any means belonging 
to those which are purely relative. It aims at gaining 
a knowledge which shall do more than satisfy a per- 
sonal want, and which shall be true and desirable for 
more than the thinker ; but the ground on which it 
is sought is the personal thought! of the individual. 
This theory is indeed not further expanded by 
Socrates. He has established the principle, that only 
the knowledge which has to do with conceptions is 
true knowledge. To the further inference that only the 
being of conceptions is true being,’ and that there- 
fore only conceptions are true, and to a systematic 
exposition of conceptions true in themselves — so 
far he never advanced. Knowledge is here something 
sought, a problem to be solved by the thinker; philo- 
sophy is philosophic impulse, and philosophic method, 
a seeking for truth, not yet a possessing it ; and this 
deficiency countenances the view that the platform 


1 Hegel says nothing very but the universal element 


different, when in distinguish- 
ing (Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 40, 166) 
Socrates from the Sophists he 
says: ‘in Socrates the creation 
of thought is at once clad with 
an independent existence of its 
own,’ and what is purely per- 
sonal is ‘externalised and made 
universal by him as the good.’ 
Socrates is said to have substi- 
tuted ‘thinking man is the 
measure of all things,’ in place 
of the Sophistic doctrine ‘man 
is the measure of all things.’ 
In a word, his leading thought 
is not the individual as he 
knows himself experimentally, 


which is found running through 
all individuals, With this view 
agree also Rétscher,1. c. p. 246, 
392, and Hermann, Gesch. und 
Syst. des Plat. i. 239. 

2 The objections of Alberti, 
Sokr. 94, to the above vanish 
if the word ‘only’ is properly 
emphasised. He only asserts 
what is already well known, 
that Socrates did not develope 
his theory of conceptions to the 
theory of ideas, nor contrast 
the universal thought in the 
conception, as being the only 
thing truly real with individual 
things. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF HIS PHILOSOPHY. 


of Socrates was that of a narrow reference to the 
person. Still it should never be forgotten, that the 
aim of Socrates was always to discover and set forth 
that which is in itself true and good. Mankind is to be 
intellectually and morally educated, but the one and 
only means thereto is to attain a knowledge of truth. 

The primary aim of Socrates being to train men 
to think, rather than to construct a system, the main 
point with him was a philosophic method to deter- 
_ mine the way which would lead to truth. The sub- 
stance of his teaching thus appears to have been 
partly confined to questions having an immediate 
bearing on human conduct; partly it does not go 
beyond the general and theoretical demand, that all 
action should be determined by a knowledge of con- 
ceptions. There is no systematic development of 
individual points of morality and no attempt to give 
a reason for them. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL METHOD OF SOCRATES. 
THE peculiarity of the method pursued by Socrates 


consists, generally speaking, in deducing conceptions 
from the common opinions of men. Beyond the 


formation of conceptions, however, and the intellec- 


tual exercise of individuals his method did not go; 
nor is there any systematic treatment of the concep- 
tions gained. The theory of a knowledge of concep- 
tions appearing here as a claim, the consciousness 
of its necessity must be presupposed as existing, and 
an insight into the essence of things be sought. At 
the same time, thought does not advance further 
than this seeking. It has not the power to develope 
to a system of absolute knowledge, nor has it a 
method sufficiently matured to form a system. For 
the same reason, the process of induction is not 
reduced within clearly defined rules. All that 
Socrates has clearly expressed is the general postu- 
late, that every thing must be reduced to its concep- 
tion. Further details as to the mode and manner of 
this reduction and its strict logical forms, were not 
yet worked out by him into a science, but were 
applied by him practically by dint of individual skill. 
The only thing about him at all resembling a logical 


KNOWLEDGE OF SELF. 


rule, the maxim that the process of critical enquiry 
must always confine itself to what is universally 
admitted,! sounds far too indefinite to invalidate our 
assertion. 

This process involves three particular steps. The 
first is the Socratic knowledge of self. Holding as he 
did that only the knowledge of conceptions constitutes 
true knowledge, Socrates was fain to look at all sup- 
posed knowledge, asking whether it agreed with his 
idea of knowledge, or not. Nothing appeared to bim 
more perverse, nothing more obstructive to true 
knowledge from the very outset, than the belief that 
you know what you do not know.? Nothing is so 
necessary as self-examination, to show what we really 
know and what we only think we know.’ Nothing, 
too, is more indispensable for practical relations 


1 Mem. iv. 6, 15: dwére 8& 
aités Tt TE Ady Siekiow, Fd Tov 
pddiora bporoyoupéevwr émopedero, 
voul(wy tavTny Thy aogdAeay elvat 
Adyouv. 

* Xen. Mem. iii. 9, 6: paviay 
7¢€ why évavtioy wey %pn elvat oo- 
gia, ob pévror ye Thy avemiornuo- 
acivnvy waviay évducer. rd de 
ayvociy éavtdy Kal & ph olde 
SotdCew re Kal ofeo Oa yryvdokery, 
eyyutdta pavlas édoylero elvat. 
Generally speaking, those are 
called mad who are mistaken 
about what iscommonly known, 
not those who are mistaken 
about things of which most men 
are ignorant. Also Plato, Apol. 
29, B.: «al rodro mas odk duadla 
éorly arn % eroveidioros, ) Tod 
olecbat eidévar & vie older ; 

*In this sense Socrates, 


speaking in Plato, Apol. 21, B., 
says that according to the 
oracle he had interrogated all 
with whom he was_ brought 
into contact, to discover whe- 
ther they had any kind of know- 
ledge; and that in all cases he 
had found along with some kind 
of knowledge an ignorance, 
which he would not take in ex- 
change for any kind of know- 
ledge—an opinion that they 
knew what they did not know. 
On the other hand, he considered 
it to be his vocation, piAocopoiy- 
ta (iv Kal ekerd(ovta euavrdy Kal 
Tous &AAous (28, E.); and he 
says elsewhere (38, A.) that 
there could be no higher good, 
than to converse every day as 
he did: 6 5€ dvetéraaros Blos od 
Biwrds avOpdryw. 
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than to become acquainted with the state of our inner 
self, with the extent of our knowledge and capacities, 


with our defects and requirements.’ 


One result of 


this self-examination being the discovery that the 
actual knowledge of the philosopher does not corre- 
spond with his idea of knowledge, there follows 
further that consciousness of knowing nothing, which 
Socrates declared to be his only knowledge. For any 
other knowledge he denied possessing,’ and therefore 
refused to be the teacher of his friends,* only wishing, 


1 Xenophon, Mem. iv. 2, 24, 
enquiring into the Delphic 
yvabt ceavtéy, says that self- 
knowledge is attended with 
the greatest advantages, want 
of it with the greatest disad- 
vantages: of wey yap €iddres 
éautovs Ta Te émiTHdera EavTois 
Youot Kal Siayryvdoxovow & TE 
divayvrar wal & ph Kal & wey 
énlorayta: mpdrrovtes (self- 
examination always refers in 
the first place to knowledge, 
because with knowledge right 
action is given) et seed TE 
av déovta Kal ed mpdrrovoww, 
See also Plato, Pheedrus, 229, 
E.; he had not time to give 
to the explanation of myths of 
which others were so fond, not 
being even able to know him- 
self according to the Delphic 
oracle; Symp. 216, A.; when 
Alcibiades complains: dvay- 
Kafer ydp we dpmodoryeiv, Sts mwoA- 
Aovd évdens dy abrds Eri euav- 
TOU Mey GmedA@, TA FT ?AOnvalwy 
TpatTo. 

2 Plato, Apol. 21, B.: éyo 
yap 3h ote péya obre cuiKpdy 
civoida euavtg cogds &y.—21, 
D.: tobrou pév Tod avOpémou yw 
copmrepds cius* Kivduvever mev "yap 


hype oddérepos ovdiy Kaddy Kaya- 
Ody eidévat, GAN’ obTos pv oteral 
1 eidévan odk eidds, Cyd 5t Sowep 
obv ovk olda, ovdt ofouat.—23, B. : 
obtos bua, & &vOpwro1, copdrards 
éotiv, boris, Sowep wKparns, 
eyvaxev, Sri oddevds kids core TH 
&Andela mpds copiav. And 2 
little before : 7d 5é kuyduvevet, & 
&vBpes "AOnvaiot, T@ bvTt b eds 
copds eivat, Kat év Te Xpno ug 
Toure TOUTO Aéyew, bre 4 GvOpw- 
mivn copla dArlyou tivds atla 
éorl «al ovdevds.—Symp. 216, 
D.: dyvoe? mdvra Kal ovdév ofder, 
@s Td oXipua adrov.—Theetet. 
150, C.; &yovds cius coplas, Kat 
Sep dn word wor wveldioay, ws 
Tous pev UAAous epwTG, avTos 5é 
obdty &mroxplvouat wept ovderds 51d 
Td pndey Exe copdy, GANVES Gvet- 
diGover 7d 5é atriov TodTOU TddE* 
poredecOal we 6 Beds dvarynd Ce, 
yevvay 5& amexddvoey, Comp. 
Rep. i. 337, E.; Men. 98, B. 
That this trait in Plato has 
been taken from the Socrates 
of history, may be gathered 
from the Platonic dialogues, in 
which his teacher is by no 
means represented as so igno- 
rant. 
® See above, p. 67. 
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in common with them, to learn and enquire.' This 
confession of his ignorance was certainly far from 
being a sceptical denial of knowledge,? with which 
the whole philosophic career of Socrates would be 
irreconcilable. On the contrary, it contains a simple 
avowal as to his own personal state, and collaterally 
as to the state of those whose knowledge he had had 
the opportunity of testing.® Nor again must it be 
regarded as mere irony or exaggerated modesty.* 
Socrates really knew nothing, or to express it other- 
wise, he had no developed theory, and no positive 
dogmatic principles. The demand for a knowledge 
of conceptions having once dawned upon him in all 
its fulness, he missed the marks of true knowledge in 
all that hitherto passed for wisdom and knowledge. 
Being, however, also the first to make this demand, 
he had as yet attained no definite content for know- 
ledge. The idea of knowledge was to him an 
unfathomable problem, in the face of which he could 
not but be conscious of his ignorance.° And in so far 
a certain affinity between his view and the sophistic 


' kowy BovdeterOat, Kow oKeé- 
wregbat, Kowt (nretv, cufnreiv, 
&c. Xen., Mem. iv. 5, 12; 6, 
1; Plato, Thezt, 151, E.; Prot. 
330, B.; Gorg. 505. E.; Crat. 
384, B.; Meno, 89 E. 

* As the New Academicians 
would have it, Cic. Acad. i. 12, 
44; ii. 23, 74. 

* The already quoted lan- 
guage of the Apology, 23, A., 
does not contradict this; the 
possibility of knowledge not 
being there denied, but only 


the limited character of human 
knowledge being asserted in 
comparison with the divine. 

4 As Grote remarks (Plato, i- 
270, 323), referring to Arist. 
Soph. El. 34, 183, b, 7: éwei 
kal 8: rodto SwKparns hpwta, 
GAN obk amrexplvero: Gpordyet yap 
otk eidévar, Conf. Plato, Rep. 
337. 

5 Compare Hegel, Gesch. da. 
Phil. ii. 54; Hermann, Plato, 
326. 
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scepticism may be observed. In as far as it denied 
the possibility of all knowledge, Socrates opposed this 
scepticism, whilst agreeing with it in as far as it re- 
ferred to previous philosophy. Natural philosophers, 
he believed, transcended in their enquiries the limits 
of human knowledge. A clear proof of this fact is 
that they are at variance with one another respecting 
the most important questions. Some hold being to 
be one, others make of it a boundless variety; some 
teach that everything, others that nothing, is subject 
to motion; some that all things, others that nothing 
comes into being or perishes.’ Just as the Sophists 
destroyed the conflicting statements of the natural 
philosophers by means of each other, so Socrates 
infers from the contest of systems, that no one of 
them is in possession of the truth. Their great dif- 
ference consists herein, the Sophists making Not- 
knowing into a principle, and considering the highest 
wisdom to consist in doubting everything; Socrates 
adhering to his demand for knowledge, clinging to the 
belief in its possibility, consequently regarding igno- 
rance as the greatest evil. 

Such being the importance of the Socratic Not- 
knowing, it involves in itself a demand for enlighten- 
ment; the knowledge of ignorance leads to a search 


1 Xen. Mem. i. 1, 13, says 
that Socrates did not busy 
himself with questions of 
natural science, but on the 
contrary he held those who 
did to be foolish; e@aduaCe 5° 
ei ph pavepdby adrois éorw, bri 
Tadta ov Suvardy éotiv dvOpa- 


mois ebpeiy* émel kal robs pey- 
atov ppovovvras emt t@ rept Tov- 
Twy Aé€yew ov Tavita SotdCew 
GAANAOS, GAAG Tois patvouevors 
dpolws Siaketobat mpbs &AAHAovs* 
then follows what is quoted in 
the text. 


SEARCH FOR TRUE KNOWLEDGE. 


for true knowledge. The consciousness of our own 
Not-knowing continuing, and the philosopher having 
an idea of knowledge without: finding it realised in 
himself, the search for knowledge naturally assumes 
the form of an application to others, with a view of 
ascertaining whether the knowledge wanting at home 
is to be found with them.' Hence the necessity of 
enquiry in common by means of the dialogue.? For 
Socrates, this mode of intercourse has not merely an 
educational value, procuring easier access and a more 
fruitful effect for his ideas, but it is to his mind. 
an indispensable condition of the development of 
thought, and one from which the Socrates of history 
never departs.? Speaking more accurately, its nature 
consists in a sifting of men such as it is described in 
the Apology,‘ or in a bringing to the birth, as it is 
called in the Theztetus ;° in other words, the philo- 
sopher by his questions obliges others to unfold their 
inner self before him:® he asks after their real 


mpoonkotous mpdteow abrovs elvac 
émeuedciro: and the enquiry 


1 The connection is very ap- 
parent in the Apol. 21, B., if 


only the inner thought of the 
philosophy of Socrates is put 
in the place of the oracular 
response. 

2 Compare p. 123, 2. 

% Compare, besides the Me- 
morabilia, Plato, Apol. 24, C.; 
Protag. 335, B., 336, B. Theszet. 


- Cc. 

‘ Similarly Xen. Mem. iv. 
7, 1: mdvrwv pey yep av éyw olda 
adore fucrev air@ «idévan, brov 
Ts emiorh pov efn TeV ouvdéyTwY 
ait@. Xenophon only took it 
to prove rt abrdpkes év tais 


into human nature has this 
meaning in Mem. iii. 6; iv. 2; 
but clearly this is not its origi- 
nal object. 

5 See p. 149; 122, 2. 

§ Plato, Lach. 187, E; he 
who enters into conversation 
with Socrates ph mavecOar dro 
ToUTOU mepiarydwevov TO Adyy, 
mpl by euméon eis Td Biddvar wer 
airod Adbyor, bvrwa Tpdmov viv TE 
(7, nor is there any escape 
from the most thorough fa- 
caviverOa, 
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opinions, after the reasons of their beliefs and actions, 
and in this way attempts by an interrogatory analysis 
of their notions to bring out the thought latent 
therein, of which they are themselves unconscious.! 
In as far as this process presupposes that the know- 
ledge which the questioner lacks may be found in 
others, it resembles an impulse to supplement one’s 
own defects by their help. This intercourse with 
others is, for a philosopher with whom knowing coin- 
cides with purposing, not only an intellectual but also 
a moral and personal need. To enquire in common 
is at once to live in common. Love of knowledge is 
at once impulse to friendship, and in the blending 
together of these two sides consists the peculiarity of 
the Socratic Eros.? 

In as far as others do not possess the knowledge 
sought for, and the questions of Socrates only serve to 
expose their ignorance, the process bears also the 
character of irony. Irony, however, must not be 
understood to be merely a conversational trick ;? still 


1 Tt is assumed as a matter 
of course, that every one can 
give an account of what he 
knows and is, Plato, 1. c. 190, C. ; 
Charm. 158, E. 

2 See above, p. 75. Besides 
Brandis ii. a, 64, reminds us 
with justice that treatises on 
Zpws are mentioned not only by 
Plato and Xenophon, but also 
by Euclid, Crito, Simmias, and 
Antisthenes, which shows the 
importance of it for the So- 
cratic schools. The chief pas- 
sage is in Xenophon, Symp. c. 
8, where the advantages of a 


spiritual and the disadvantages 
of a sensual love are unfolded, 
apparently (as a careful survey 
of the Platonic Symposion will 
show) by Xenophon, speaking 
for himself, but undoubtedly 
following in the train of So- 
erates. Even Aischines and 
Cebes had treated of pws in 
the Socratic sense. See Plut. 
Puer. Ed. ¢. 15, p. 11, and the 
fragment of Aischines in A7is- 
tid. Or. xlv. p. 34. 

3 Hegel, Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 
58, 57; Conf. Arist. Eth. iv. 
13; 1127, b, 22. 


USE OF EROS AND IRONY. 


less is it that derisive condescension or affected sim- 
plicity, which as it were lures others on to the ice in 
order to laugh at their falls; or that absolute refer- 
ence to the person and destruction of all general 
truth, which for a time bore this name in the 
romantic school. Its proper nature consists rather 


herein, that without any positive knowledge, and _ 


prompted only by a desire for knowledge, Socrates 
addresses himself to others, in the hope of learning 
from them what they know, but that in the attempt 
to discover it, upon a critical analysis of their no- 
tions, even! their supposed knowledge vanishes. This 


1 Plato at least gives this 
deeper meaning to the irony of 
Socrates. See Rep. i. 337, A.: 
atrn éxelyn 7 ciwOvia cipwrela 
Swxpdrovs, kal trait’ eye Hdn Te 
kal rovrots mpotAeyov, Sri av 
droxplvacOa wey odk ebeAqoos, 
cipwvevoowo St Kal mévta wadAdAov 
nohoos } dronptvoro ef rls ri oe 
épwra. And again, 337, E.: 
iva Zwxpdrns Td eiwOds Siampdt- 
nrat, ards wiv wh dmroxplynra, 
HAAov 5& daroxpivouevoy AauBavy 
Adyov kal édéyxn’ to which So- 
crates replies: m@s yap ty... 
rts dmroxplyatro mp@Tov wey uh eidws 
pnbdt pdoxwy cidévar, kc. Symp. 
216, E.: elpwvevduevos 5& Kad 
rral(wy mdvra toy Blov mpds rods 
évOpémous SiareAci, which, as 
the context shows, refers partly 
to the fact that Socrates pre- 
tended to be in love, without 
being so in the Greek sense of 
the term, and partly to the 
words Gyvoei mdvra Kal oddty 
oldev. The same, omitting the 
word e¢ipwveia, is said in the 
passage of the Thetetus al- 


ready mentioned, and in the 
Meno, 80, A.: obdév &AAO F adtds 
Te Gmopeis Kal TOUS KAAoUS motets 
aropeitv, and also in the Apol. 
23. E., in which, after the 
Socratic sifting of others has 
been described, it goes on to 
say: é« tautnol dh ris ekerdoews 
modAol wey amex Beal wor yeydvact 

. dvoua 5 TodTo . . . gods 
elvat. otovra ydp me exdorore of 
mapdévrTes Tadra abroy elvar copdy 
& by GAAov eerAeykw. Likewise 
Xenophon, Mem. iv. 4,10: 8 
tav uddrAwv KarayéAgs, épwrav 
bey Kal eAéyxwy mavras, abtds 5e 
ovdev) O€Awy iwéxew Adyov ode 
yweduny aropalverbat rept obdevds. 
Ibid. 11, Conf. i. 2, 36: &aAaAd 
To. av ye, & SéHKpares, elwOas 
eldws mas Exer TA TWACioTA épwritv. 
Hence Quintilian, ix. 2, 46, 
observes that the whole life of 
Socrates seemed an irony, be- 
cause he always played the 
part of an admirer of the 
wisdom of others. Connected 
with this is the use which 
Socrates made of irony as a 
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irony is, therefore, speaking generally, the dialectical 


_ or the critical factor in the Socratic method, assum~- 


_ ing the peculiar form it here does owing to the presup- 


C. The 
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concep- 
tions. 


posed ignorance of him who uses it for his instrument. 

Doubtless, however conscious Socrates might be of 
possessing no real knowledge, he must at least have 
believed that he possessed the notion and the method 
of true knowledge. Without this conviction he 
would neither have been able to confess his own igno~- 
rance, nor to expose that of others, both being only 
rendered possible by comparing the knowledge he 
found with the idea of knowledge residing within 
himself. The fact that this idea was no where to be 
found realised was in itself a challenge to him to set 
about realising it; and hence resulted as the third point 
in his philosophic course the attempt to create real 
knowledge. For real knowledge he could only allow 
that to pass which emanated from the conception of 
a thing, hence the first step here is the formation of 
conceptions or induction.! For even if Socrates does 
not always make for formal definitions, he at least: 
always seeks some universal quality applicable to the 
conception and to the essence of the object, in order 
to settle the question under notice by referring the 
particular case to this universal quality. The class- 


figure of speech, Conf. Plat. 
Gorg. 489, E.; Symp. 218, D.: 
Xen. Mem, iv. 2. Only its 
meaning must not be limited 
to this. Compare also Her- 
mann, Plat. 242, 326, and par- 
ticularly Schleiermacher, Gesch. 
d. Phil. 83, and for the use of 


the word also Zeop. Schmidt 
in Ind. Lection, Marburg, 1873. 
1 Compare the remarks of 
Aristotle already mentioned, 
p. 110, 2. 
2 éml thy ind@eow eravivye 
mdyTa Toy Adyov, See p. 110, 2. 
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quality is therefore to him of the greatest import- 
ance. 

The starting point for this induction is supplied 
by the commonest notions. He begins with examples 
taken from daily life, with well-known and generally 
admitted truths. On every disputed point he goes 
back to such instances, and hopes in this way to 
attain a universal agreement.’ All previous science 
being doubtful, nothing remains but to begin anew 
with the simplest experiences. On the other hand, 
induction has not as yet so far advanced as to mean the 
deriving conceptions from an exhaustive and critically 
tested series of observations. This is a later require- 
ment due partly to Aristotle, and partly to more 
modern philosophy. The wider basis of a compre- 
hensive knowledge of facts being as yet wanting, nay, 
even being despised, and Socrates being in the 
habit of expanding his thoughts in personal conversa- 
tion with distinct reference to the case before him 
and to the capacity and needs of his fellow-speakers, 
he is confined to the assumptions which the cireum- 
stances and his own limited experience supply ; he 
must take isolated notions and admissions as his 
point of departure, and can only go as far as others 
can follow. Hence in most cases he relies more on par- 
ticular instances than on an exhaustive analysis of 


“1 Compare what has been émiorapat, ducia rovros émidenvis 


noted, pp. 80, 2; 121, 1, and 
the whole of the Memorabilia. 
Plato, too, gives instances of 
this procedure. See Xen. Cc, 
19, 15: 4 epérnots di8acKarla 
éotly . . . teywy ydp we 50 Gv eye 


K 


& obk évdusCov emiaracba, dvamel- 
Gets, oluct ws Kad radra émlorapat. 
As to the principle that from 
the less you proceed to an un- 
derstanding of the more im- 
portant, see Plato, Gorg. 947, C. 
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Cuar. experience.! This chance element in his principles 
ha he, however, endeavours to eliminate by collecting 
opposite instances, so as to correct and supplement 
varying experiences by one another. The question, 
for instance, before him being the conception of in- 
justice: He is unjust, says Euthydemus, who lies, 
deceives, robs, and such like. Yet, rejoins Socrates, 
it is right to lie, to deceive, and to rob an enemy. 
Accordingly the conception must be more accurately 
defined thus: He is unjust who does such things 
to his friends. Even such action is, however, per- 
mitted under circumstances. <A general is not unjust 
when he encourages his army by a lie, nor a father 
who gives his son medicine by deception, nor a friend 
who robs his friend of the weapon with which he 
would have committed suicide. We must, there- 
fore, introduce a further limitation. Unjust is he 
who deceives or robs his friends in order to do them 
harm.? Or the conception of a ruler has to be dis~ 
covered, General opinion regards a ruler as one who 
has the power to give orders. But this power, 
Socrates shows, is conceded only to the steersman on 
board ship, only to the physician in case of sick- 
ness, and in every.other case only to those conversant 
with the special subject. Only he, therefore, is a 
ruler who possesses the knowledge necessary for 
ruling. Or it must be determined what belongs to 
a good suit of armour. The smith says, it must be 


1 As for example in the com- 2? Mem. iv. 2, 11. 
parison of the politician with  * Zbid. iii. 9, 10. 
the physician, pilot, &c. 
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of a proper size. But suppose the man intending to 
wear it is deformed. Why then, the answer is, it 
must be of the proper size for his deformity. It 
therefore has the proper size when it fits. But now, 
supposing a man wishes to move, must the armour 
fit exactly? Not so, or he would be hampered in 
his movements. We must, therefore, understand by 
fitting what is comfortable for use.!. In a similar 
way we see Socrates analysing thoroughly the com- 
mon notions of his friends. He reminds them of the 
various sides to every question; he brings out the 
opposition which every notion contains either within 
itself or in relation to some other: and he aims at 
correcting, by additional observations, assumptions 
resting on a one-sided experience, at completing 
them, and giving to them a more careful definition. 
By this process you arrive at what belongs to the 
essence of every object, and what does not ; thus con- 
ceptions are formed from notions. 

For the purpose of proof, too, the class-qualities 
of conceptions are also the most important things. 
In order to investigate the correctness of a quality 
or the necessity of a course of action, Socrates falls 
back on the conception of the thing to which it 
refers ;* and therefrom deduces what applies to the 
given case. As in seeking conceptions he always 


' Mem. iii. 10, 9. 

2 1. c. iv. 6, B. 

* For instance, in order to 
reprove Lamprocles for his con- 
duct to Xanthippe, he first 
(Mem. ii. 1) lets him give a 
definition of ingratitude, and 


then shows that his conduct 
falls under this conception; in 
order to put his duties before 
a commander of cavalry, he 
begins (Mem. iii. 3, 2) by 
stating what is his employment, 
and enumerating its different 
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progresses from what is known and universally ad- 
mitted,! so, too, he does here. Hence his method of 
proof takes the most varied turns,’ according as it 
starts from one or another point of departure. He 
allows a general principle to be taken for granted, 
and includes under it the particular case ;* he refutes 
foreign assertions by bringing home to them contra- 
dictions with themselves or with other undoubted 
assumptions or facts;* he builds up the premisses 
from which he deduces his conclusions by means of 
induction, or concludes straight off by an apparent 
analogy.’ A theory of this method of proof he has 
not given, nor distinguished the various kinds of 
proof. The essential point about it is only this, that 
everything is measured and decided by conceptions. 
To find the turns by which this end is reached is 
a matter of personal critical dexterity. Aristotle, 
therefore, in making the chief merit of Socrates from 
this side consist in the formation of conceptions and 
in induction,® must on the whole be allowed to be 
right. 

Asking further as to the objects on which Socrates 
practised his method, we encounter in the Memora- 
bilia of Xenophon a motley array of materials—in- 
parts; in order to prove the 1 See above, pp. 131; 121, 1. 
being of the Gods, he begins 2 Conf. Schwegler, Gesch. d. 
with the general principle that Griech. Phil., 2 Aufl, p. 121. 
all that serves an end must 3 As in the cases quoted on 


have an intelligent cause p. 131, 3. 

(Mem. i. 4, 4); in order to ‘ For instance, Mem. i, 2, 34 
determine which of two isthe and 36; iv. 2, 31; 4, 7. 

better citizen, he first enquires ° Mem. iv, 2, 22; iv. 4, 14; 
into the peculiar features of a i. 2, 32. 

good citizen (iv. 6, 14). * See p. 110, 2. 
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vestigations into the essence of virtue, the duties of 
man, the existence of Gods, disputes with Sophists, 
advice of the most varied kind given to friends and 
acquaintances, conversations with generals as to the 
responsibilities of their office, with artificers and 
tradesmen as to their arts, even with loose women as 
to their mode of life. Nothing is too small to arouse 
the curiosity of the philosophy and to call for a 
thorough and methodical examination. As Plato at 
a later time found in all things without exception 
essential conceptions, so, too, Socrates, purely in the 
interest of knowledge, even where no educational 
or other good was apparent, referred everything to 
its conception.! He looked upon the life and pur- 
suits of man as the real object of his enquiries, and 
other things only in as far as they affected the con- 
ditions and problems of human life. Hence his 
philosophy, which in point of scientific form was a 
criticism of what is (SvaXexrixy), became in its actual 
application a science of human actions (76:«7). 


1 See p 109 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE SUBSTANCE OF THE TEACHING OF SOCRATES: ETHICS. 


SocraTEs, says Xenophon,! did not discourse concern- 
ing the nature of the All, like most other philosophers 
before him; he did not enquire into the essence of 
the world and the laws of natural phenomena; on 
the contrary, he declared it folly to search into such 
subjects; for it is unreasonable to quiz things divine 
before fully understanding things human ; besides, 
the conflicting opinions of natural philosophers prove 
that the object of their research transcends the capa- 
city of human knowledge. After all, these enquiries 
are of no practical use. Quite in keeping with this 
view, the Socrates of Xenophon tests even geometry 
and astronomy ” by the standard of immediate utility, 
as being the knowledge respectively requisite for 
surveying and navigation. To carry them further 
than this he considers to be a useless waste of time, 
or even impious; for man can never come upon the 
track of the mighty works of the Gods, nor do the 
Gods desire that he should attempt such knowledge. 


1 Mem.i. 1,11. Conf. p, 124, 1. ? Ibid. iv. 7. 
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Hence in all such attempts, extravagances such as 
those of Anaxagoras are sure to come to view.’ 

The accuracy of this description of Socrates has, 
however, not passed unchallenged by modern writers.” 
Granting, it is said, that Socrates really expressed 
these and similar sentiments, can they be right- 
fully so understood as though he would altogether 
deprecate speculative enquiry into nature’ Would 
not such an assertion too manifestly contradict his 
own fundamental view, the idea of the oneness of all 
knowledge ? Would it not lead, if propounded as 
Xenophon has done, to consequences manifestly un- 
reasonable ? Even Plato* bears testimony to the 
fact that Socrates did not attack natural science in 
itself, but only the ordinary treatment of it ; nor can 
Xenophon himself conceal the fact that he did devote 
his attention to nature,‘ hoping by considering the 


' Mem. iv. 7,6: SAws 8& trav 
ovpaviwy,  exaora 5 Oeds pn- 
Xavarat, ppovticrhy yiyverOa 
amétperev* obre yap ebpeTa ay- 
Opdmroas ata évducey elva, obre 
xapl(erba: Scots by iyyeiro roy 
Qntodvra & exeivor capnrica odk 
€Bovanbnoav. Such subtleties 
only lead to absurdities, oddéy 
rrov i ’Avatarydpas mapeppdyvnoev 
6 péyiorov ppovicas ém rE Tas 
tay Oedy unxavas eknyetcOat — 
which is then supported by 
various remarks proving the 
extravagance of the notion that 
the sun is a fiery stone. 

2 Schleiermacher, Werke, iii. 
2, 305-307 ; Gesch. d. Phil., p. 
83; Brandis, Rhein. Mus. i. 2, 
130; Gr.-Rém. Phil. ii. a, 34; 
Ritter, Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 48, 


64; Siivern, Ueber die Wolken 
des Aristophanes, p. 11; 
Krische, Forsch. 105; Alberti, 
Sokr. 93, 98, likewise gives a 
partial adherence to this view : 
it might have been expected 
to go further after what has 
been said, p. 49, 2. 

3 Phzedo, 96, A.; 97, B.; Rep. 
vii. 529, A.; Phileb. 28, D.; 
Leg. xii. 966, E. 

* Mem. i. 4; iv.3. No argu- 
ment can be drawn from Mem. 
i. 6, 14: ods Onoavpos ray 
mara copay avdpav, obs éxeivar 
katéAumoy év BiBAlois yedyavres, 
averltrav Kowh av rots plrois 
d:épxoum, for these cool need 
not necessarily be the earlier 
natural philosophers. t is 
also used of poets, chroniclers, 
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relations of means to ends in nature to gain an in- 
sight into its reasonable arrangement. Allowing, 
therefore, that Socrates, as was the fact, had no 
special talent for natural science, and hence did not 
study it to any great extent, at least the germ of a new 
form of this science may be discovered in him. In 
his notion of the relation of means to ends in 
nature must have lain ‘the thought of a universal 
diffusion of intelligence throughout the whole of 
nature,’ ‘the theory of an absolute harmony of man 
and nature, and of man’s occupying such a position 
in nature as to be a microcosm of the world.’! If he- 
stopped at the germ, confining his study of nature to- 
mere practical requirements, this must have been, ac- 
cording to his own opinion, only asa preliminary step. 
He must have only intended that man ought not to 
reach into the distance until a critical foundation 
has been securely laid in the depths of his own inner 
life; or else it must have reference to popular and 
not to philosophical study.? 

Unfortunately this view of modern writers rests 
on assumptions which cannot be supported. In. the 
first place, not only Xenophon, but Aristotle also,* not 
to mention later writers,’ asserts that Socrates never 


«e., and it is expressly stated 
that Socrates perused their 
works, in order to find in them 
what was morally useful for 
himself and his friends. 

' Schleiermacher and Ritter. 

2 Krische, 208, as though 
Socrates made any distinction 
between training for a philoso- 
pher and training for a good 
man, 


*'Met, +a... 6-1(987,. b, 1)r 
Swxpdrous 5& wep) wey ra 7HOimne 
mporywarevowevov, mept St ris 
dans ptoews ovéy. xiii. 43 
De Part. Anim.i. 1 (642, a, 28): 
émt Swxpdrous 5¢ rovro wey [Td 
dptoacba thy ovotav] nvéhOn, 7d 
d& Cnteiv Ta wept pioews Zante. 
Conf. Eth. Eud. i. 5; 1216, b, 2. 

4 Cic. Tus. v. 4, 10; . Acad, 
i. 4,15; iv. 29,123; De Fin. 
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pursued the study of nature. Aristotle is, however, 
the very authority called in to arbitrate when Xeno- 
phon and Plato differ. What right have we, then, 
to stand aghast at his testimony as soon as he 
declares against Plato? Even Plato, however, indi- 
rectly admits in the Timzus that natural science 
was foreign to Socrates. If he elsewhere puts in 
his mouth sayings referring to nature, there is still 
no evidence that these utterances are historically 
true. Not even in the passage in the Phedo can 
such evidence be found, unless what follows—that 
Socrates had fallen back on the theory of Ideas— 
can be taken to be historical.! In one respect Xeno- 
phon fully agrees with Plato, in saying that Socrates 
demanded a consideration of the relation of means to 
ends in nature. If it is further required that the 
relation of means to ends should not be understood 
in the lower sense of a later age, in which it was indeed 
understood by Xenophon, but that higher speculative 
ideas should be sought therein, where, we ask, is the 
historical justification of this view? Lastly, if an 
appeal is made to the logical consequences of the 
Socratic theory, do they not prove that Socrates must 
have been quite in earnest in ‘disparaging a specula- 
tive study of nature, and in his popular notion of the 
relation of means to ends? Had he indeed placed 
at the head of his system, in this explicit form, the 
idea of the mutual dependence of all knowledge, it 


v. 29, 87; Rep. i. 10; Senec. cording to Demetrius of By- 
Ep. 71,7; Seat. Math. vii. 8; zantium, Diog. ii. 21. 
(ell, N. A. xiv. 6, 5, and, ac- 1 Pheedo, 100, B. 
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would be impossible to account for his low estimate 
of physics. If, on the contrary, he was concerned, 
not about knowledge in general, but about the edu- 
cation and training of men by means of knowledge, 
is it not very natural that his enquiries should be 
exclusively directed to the conditions and activities 
of man, nature being only taken into account in as 
far as it was useful to man? Doubtless this view of 
the relation of means to ends was, for natural and 
scientific enquiries, like a seed sown broadcast, which 
sprang up and bore fruit in the systems of Plato and 
Aristotle; but to Socrates himself this new depart- 
ment of natural science presented itself only as a 
subsidiary branch of ethical enquiry, without his 


1 In this respect Socrates is 
like Kant, Kant’s position in 
history being also not unlike 
his. As Kant, after destroying 
the older Metaphysics, only 
retained Ethics, so Socrates, 
after setting aside natural 
science, turned his attention 
exclusively to morals. In the 
one case, as in the other, the 
one-sidedness with which the 
founder begins has been sup- 
plemented by the disciples, and 
the treatment at first adopted 
for Ethics has been extended 
to the whole of philosophy. 
Just as it may be said of 
Socrates, that, despite his so 
definitely attested declining of 
all cosmical and theological 
speculation on principle, he 
nevertheless, whilst actually 
refraining from such enquiries, 
could not conceal from himself 
that they were involved, as a 


necessary consequence, in his 
intellectual principles; with 
the same justice may it be said 
of Kant, that, notwithstanding 
his critic of pure reason, he 
must, whilst disputing the 
Metaphysics of Wolff, have 
necessarily seen that his prin- 
ciples would lead him consis- 
tently to the Idealism of Fichte 
and the natural philosophy of 
Schelling ; both of whom, and 
the first-named even against 
Kant’s own protests, appealed 
to these consequences. For all 
that, it isa dangerous business, 
from a consideration of logical 
consequences and the historical 
results of a principle, to correct 
the clearest statements as to 
the doctrine of its originator, 
the question really being, 
whether and to what extent 
the founder realised these con- 
sequences. 
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being conscious of its range. His conscious interest 
applies only to Ethics. Even the study of the rela- 
tion of means to ends in nature was, according to his 
view, subservient to a moral purpose—that of urging 
his friends to piety.! It cannot be altogether neg- 
lected in considering his teaching; nor yet can we 
allow it, in the sense in which it was used by Socrates, 
an independent value, nor for this reason prefer it to 
Ethics. 

The same remark applies to theology, which here 
still coincides with natural science. The motives 
which deterred him from the one must have deterred 
him from the other aiso.? If, notwithstanding, he 
expressed definite views as to the Gods and the 
worship of the Gods, these views were the outcome 
of a practical love of piety. Theology then can only 
be treated by him as an appendix to Ethics. 

Even then, there are comparatively very few 
definite opinions in theology which can be brought 
home to Socrates with certainty. . Indeed, how 
could it be otherwise, considering that a syste- 
matic treatment of Ethics is impossible without: a 
basis either in metaphysics or psychology for it to 
rest upon? The chief service which Socrates here 


1 Xen. Mem. i. 4, 1 and 18; 
iv. 3, 2 and 17. 


they had fully mastered human 
things, as having advanced to 


2 Xen. Mem. i. 1,11 ; nothing 
impious was ever heard from 
Socrates; ov5¢ yap wept ris Tav 
mdvrav picews . . . diedéyero 
+++ GAAG Kal rods ppoytl{ovras 
Td Cov Sp it is said,$15: 
of rd Oeia (nrodyres] uwpalvovyras 
Gmedeixvve, He asked whether 


such enquiries, 7) Ta mév dvOpw- 
mia mwapévres TH Saydvia dé 
okoTmobyTes ayotyTa Ta mpooh- 
kovra mpdrreav and 16: abrds 
5t wep) trav avOpwrelwy del dere 
vero, cxoray tl edoeBes Tl doeBés, 
&e. 
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rendered was a formal one—that of generally refer- 
ring moral action to knowledge: no sooner, however, 
is it a question of deducing particular moral acts and 
relations from knowledge, than he contents himself 
partly with falling back upon prevailing custom, or 
else there intervenes an accidental reference to pur- 
poses, the defects of which are certainly partially 
corrected in the sequel. 

The leading thought of the ethics of Socrates 
may be expressed in the sentence—All virtue is 
knowledge.’ This assertion is most closely connected 
with his whole view of things. His efforts aim from 
the first at re-establishing morality and rooting it 
more deeply by means of knowledge. The experi- 
ences of his time have convinced him that the con- 
ventional probity of moral conduct, resting as it does 
on custom and authority, cannot hold its ground. 
His sifting of men ‘iscovered, even in the most cele- 
brated of his conteraporaries,? a pretended in place 


1 Arist. Eth, N. vi. 13; 1144, 
b; 17; 28 Zwxpdrns . + « Ppovn- 
ges Gero elvat mdoas Tas aperds 

‘ Zwepdrns ev ody Adyous 
rds dperds @ero eivat, emorThuas 
yap «iva: mdcas, Ibid. iii. 1 Ere 
1116, b,4; Eth. Eud.i.5; 1216, 
b, 6: émiurhuas ger’ elvar wdoas 
Tas apetds, S080 dua ocupPalvey 
eSeval te Thy Sixaocivyny kK 
elvor Sixaov. Conf. Tbid. iii. 1; 
1229, a, 14; vii. 18; M. Mor. 
i, 1; 1182, a, 15; i. 35; 1198, 
a, 10; Xen. Mem. iii. 9, 5: 
Zon 5€ Kal Thy Sikaoobyny Kar 
thy BAAnY Tica aperhy coplay 
elvar’ Td Te yap Sikcuc Kal mavra 
boa Gperh mptirrerar KadAd Te Kal 


Grya0e elvais nal ob7’ dv ods 
Tavra eidéras %AAO ayTt TolTwY 
ovdty mpocdéobai, otre Tos BH 
emoranevous divacda mpdrrew, 
GAAG Kal 2dy eyxeipGow Gpaprd- 
vev, i. 1,16: he always con- 
versed of justice, piety, xa) mepi 
Tov tAAwy, & Tors pey cidédras 
‘Nyciro Kadovs Kal Gyabovs elva, 
tovs BE ayvootyras dvdparoddders 
dv Bixalws nexaAjoba, The latter 
iv. 2,22. Plato, Lach. 194, D.: 
TOAAGKIS GKhKOd Tov A€yorTos Sri 
Tadra dyads Exaoros huey &rep 
copds, &5t duabhs TadTa dé Kakds. 
Euthyd. 278, E. 

2 Plato, Apol. 21, C.; 29, E. 
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of a genuine virtue. To attain true morality man 
must seek the standard of action in clear and certain 
knowledge.! The principle which has thus dawned 
upon him is, however, only understood in a narrow 
and exclusive spirit. Knowledge is for him not only 
an indispensable condition and a means to true 
morality, but it is the whole of morality. Where 
knowledge is wanting, there not only is virtue im- 
perfect, but there is absolutely no virtue at all. 
Plato was the first, and after him more completely 
Aristotle, to improve upon the Socratic doctrine of 
virtue. 

In support of his position, Socrates established 
the point that without right knowledge right action 
is impossible, and conversely, that where knowledge 
exists, right action follows as a matter of course; 
the former, because no action or possession is of any 
use, unless it be directed by intelligence to a proper 
object ;? the latter, because everyone only does what 


. 1 See p. 113. 

.? It is only in Plato (Euth. 
280, B.; Meno, 87, C.), that 
Socrates expressly takes this 
ground. Hence the Moralia 
Magna (i. 35; 1198, a, 10) 
appear to have derived the 
corresponding view ; but it not 
only sounds very like Socrates, 
but it is also implied in Xeno- 
phon ; Socrates there (Mem. iv. 
2, 26) explaining more imme- 
diately in connection with self- 
knowledge, that it alone can 
tell us what we need and what 
we can do, placing us so ina 
position to judge others cor- 
rectly, and qualifying us for 


expedient and successful action. 
Nor is it opposed hereto that 
immediately afterwards it is 
refused that wisdom is an avau- 
picBnthres ayabdv, many a 
one, like Dedalus and Pala- 
medes, having been ruined for 
the sake of wisdom. For this is 
clearly said by way of argu- 
ment, and gogia is taken in its 
ordinary acceptation, including 
every art and every kind of 
knowledge. Of knowledge, in 
his own sense of the term, 
Socrates would certainly never 
have said that it was not good 
because it brought men some- 
times into peril, as the virtue, 
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he believes he must do, what is of use to himself: * 


_ no one intentionally does wrong; for this would be 


the same thing as making oneself intentionally un- 
happy:* knowledge is, therefore, always the strongest 
power in man, and cannot be overcome by passion.* 


identical therewith, also does. 
What is said, iii. 9, 14, respect- 
ing edmpatia in contrast to 
ebruxia, that it is xpdricroy 
émirndevya, also refers to know- 
ledge. For edrpagia consists in 
pabdyvra te Kal pedethoayta eb 
motety, Or as Plato’s Euthydemus 
281, A, explains it: émorhun 
teaches to make a right use of 
all goods, and as karop§ovca 
Thy mpatw it produces ebmpayla 
and etruxfa. Xenophon, i. 1, 7; 
6, 4, expresses this view more 
definitely. AXschines, too, in 
Demetrius de Elocu. 297, Rhet. 
Gr. ix. 122, puts the question 
into the mouth of Socrates 
when speaking of the rich in- 
heritance of Alcibiades: Did 
he inherit the knowledge how 
to use it? 

1 Xen. Mem, iii. 9, 4; see 
above, p. 140, 1; iv. 6,6: eidéras 
d¢ & Sef moreiy ote: Tids ofecOar 
deiv wh mwoety Tadra; OvdK otopat, 
Zon. Oildas 5é twas &AAa Troiody- 
tas } & otoyra Seiv; OdK yw’, 
zon. Ibid. 3,11; Plato, Prot. 
358, C. 

2 Arist. M. Mor. i. 9: 3w- 
xpdrns &pn odK ep juiv yevér Oat 
7> omovdalouvs elvar  adaous: 
ei ydp tis, gnoly, épwrhoeer 
évtwaodv, mwétepoy &v BovdAoito 
Slxaos elvac } kdixos, odOels dy 
€Aorro Thy Gdiclay, More in- 
definite are the remarks in 
Eth, Nic, iii.7; 1113, b, 14; 
conf, Eth, Eud, ii. 7 ; 1223, b, 


3, on the statement ds oddels 
éxav movnpds 008 &kwy pdxap. 
Brandis remarks with justice 
(Gr.-rém. Phil. ii. a, 39) that 
this refers in the first place to 
the arguments of the Platonic 
Socrates (see Meno, 77, B.; 
Prot. 345, D. ; 353, C.), but that 
the same is asserted by Xeno- 
phon, Mem. iii. 9,4; iv. 6, 6 
and 11; and by Plato, Apol. 
25, E.: éym 58... TodrTo Td 
TocovTOV KaKdy EKay Tad, wS dis 
ot; TavTa éyé oo ov melOoua, 
@ MéAnte... ef 5& &kwy dia- 
Pbeclpw .. . SHdrov Sri day udOar 
mavooua 8 ye &kwy woe. Conf, 
Dial. de justo, Schl. Diog. Laert, 
21. 31. 

3 Plato, Prot. 352, C.: dp oir 
kal gol rowdrdy tt mepl abrijs 
[ris émornhuns | Soxe?, } Kaddy Te 
elvar h emiothun, Kal olov &pxew 
Tov GvOpérov nal edvmep yryvookn 
tis Taya0% Kal Ta KaK& ph dr’ 
kparnOjva: bird pndevds, Sorte 
BAN arta mpdrtev;  & bv F 
emorthun Kedebn, GAN ikavhy 
elvat thy opdvnow Bondeiv rE: 
év0pérm; The latter is then) 
affirmed with the consent of 
Socrates. (The further reason- 
ing is probably only ee 
Arist. Eth. Nic. vii. 3: émord- 
Mevov wey obv oF pact Ties ofdy TE 
elvot [axparederOa]. dewdy ydp, 


émorthuns evotons, ws eto 
Swxparns, AAo Tt kpareiy. Eth, 


Eud. vii. 13: ép0@s 7d SwKpari- 
dv, Bri odd8y icxupdrepoy ppovh- 
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As regards that virtue which appears to be 
furthest removed from knowledge, the virtue of 
bravery, he more especially insisted upon it, that in 
all cases, he who knows the true nature of an appa- 
rent danger and the means of avoiding it, is braver 
than he who has not such knowledge.! Hence he 
concludes that virtue is entirely dependent upon 
knowledge; and accordingly he defines all the par- 
ticular virtues in such a way, as to make them con- 
sist in knowledge of some kind, their difference being 
determined by the difference of their objects. He is 
pious who knows what is right towards God; he is 
just who knows what is right towards men.? He is 


gews* GAN Sri emiothuny en, 
ovt dp0dv, aperh ydp art Kal ovK 
émothun. If, therefore, any- 
one seems to act contrary to 
his better judgment, Socrates 
does not allow that is really 
the case. He rather infers the 
contrary. His conduct being 
opposed to right reason, he 
concludes that he is wanting 
in this quality; Mem. iii. 9, 4: 
mporepwrdmevos Sé, ei Tods emiora- 
uevous ev & Set mpdrreiv, mo.odv- 
tas 8¢ ravavtia, copods Te Kal 
éykpareis elvar vopil(or* ovdév ye 
MaAAov, pn 7 aadpovs Te Kal 
&kpareis. In Xenophon, indeed, 
this is so put, as if Socrates 
had admitted the possibility of 
a case of knowing right and 
doing wrong. The real mean- 
ing of the answer, however, 
can only be the one given 
above. 

1 Xen. Mem. iii. 9, 2; Symp. 
2, 12: Socrates remarks, in re- 
ference to a dancing girl who 
is deliberating about sword 


points: otro: tots ye Oewmévous 
Tad GyTirdtewy ett olowat, as ovxt 
kat 7 dvdpela Sidaxrdv. Plato, 
Prot. 349, E., where it is proved 
by various examples—divers, 
knights, peltastee—that of ém- 
oThmoves Tay wn emorTapévwr 
Oapparedrepol eiow. Arist. Eth. 
Nic. iii. 11; 1116, b, 3: SoxeT 
dé kad 7 eumeipla ) wep Exacra 
avdpela tis evar: S0ev Kal 6 Sw- 
Kpatns @hOn emorhuny elva thr 
dvdpelav, Conf. Eth. Eud. iii. 1; 
1229, a, 14. 

2 eboeBhs =6 7d meph rods Oeods 
vouma idds* Sikauos=6 eidas Tx 
wept Trovs avOpérous vduina. Mem. 
iv. 6, 4 and 6. The eioéBea, 
the definition of which is here 
given, is the same as the doidrns, 
the conception of which is 
sought in Plato’s Euthyphro. 
If, therefore, Grote, Plato, i. 
328, remarks @ propos of the 
latter, 
crates was neither asking after 
the general conception of the 
holy, nor indeed could pre-sup- 


that Xenophon’s So-' 
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brave who knows how to treat dangers properly ;' 
he is prudent and wise who knows how to use what 
is good and noble, and how to avoid what is evil.’ 
In a word, all virtues are referred to wisdom or know- 


ledge, which are one and the same.* 


The ordinary 


notion that there are many kinds of virtue is incor- 


rect. 


pose it, his observation is 
contradicted by appearances. 
It does not, however, follow 
herefrom that Socrates wished 
the Gods to be honoured véue 
médews. Why could he not 
have said, piety or holiness 
consists in the knowledge of 
that which is right towards the 
Gods, and to this belongs, in 
respect of the honouring of 
God, that each one pray to them 
after the custom of his country. 
A pious mind is not the same 
thing as worship. That may 
remain the same when the 
forms of worship are different. 

1 Xen. Mem. iv. 6, 11: of pév 
&pa emiorduevot tots Sewots te 
xal émixwdbvois Kad@s xpyioOcu 
aydpetot eioww, of 5¢ Siaywapravovres 
tovrov detrAol. Plato, Prot. 360, 
D.: 7 copta tpa trav Setywy Kai 
By dewav avdpela eorly, The 
same thing is conveyed by the 
definition in Laches, 194, E. 
(which is not much imperilled 
by the objections raised thereto 
from a Socratic point of view). 
Courage is 4 Tay Sdevav Kal 
Oapparéwv emarhun; only Gapfa- 
Aéos must not be rendered 
‘bold’ (as Schaarschmidl,Samml. 
d. plat. Schr. 409, does). It 
means rather, according to 
198, B., as it so often does, & wh 


Virtue is in truth but one.‘ 


Nor does the 


déos mapéxe. Conf. Bonitz, 
Plat. Stud. iii. 441. 

2 Mem. iii. 9,4: coplay 5€ kat 
cwpporbyny ob Sidpicey, GAAG Tov 
Td pmev KaAd Te Kad ayaa yryve- 
cKovTa xpicba avrots Kal roy Ta 
aicxpa eiddta evdAaBeicOar coddy 
Te Kal adppova Expive. 

3 Mem. iv. 6, 7: émorhun pa 
copia éorly ; "Euolye Soxe?. No 
man can know everything, 0 &pa 
erlorara Exacros TovTO Kad copds 
éor. 

4 Plato developes this thought 
in his earlier writings, Prot. 
329, B.;. 349, B.; 360, E.; 
which, however, kept much 
more closely to the platform 
of Socrates ; it is also evidently 
contained in Xenophon. His 
meaning, as may be gathered 
from Mem. iii. 9, 4, is certainly 
not : some oné may possess the 
knowledge in which one virtue 
consists, whilst lacking the 
knowledge in which another 
consists; but he assumes, just 
as Plato’s Socrates does in the 
Protagoras, that where one 
virtue is, all must be there, all 
depending on the knowledge of 
the good. From this doctrine 
of Socrates the Cynic and Me- 
garian notions of the oneness 
of virtue arose. 


MORAL VALUE OF KNOWLEDGE. 


difference between one person and another, one time 
of life and another, one sex and another, affect the 
question. For in all cases it is one and the same 
thing, which makes the conduct virtuous,! and in all 
persons the same natural capacity for virtue must be 
assumed to exist.2, The main point then invariably 
is to cultivate this disposition by education. Some 
may bring with them more, others fewer gifts for any 
particular activity ; yet all alike require exercise and 
training; the most talented require it most, would 
they not be lost in ruinous errors. There being no 
greater obstacle to true knowledge than imaginary 
knowledge, nothing can in a moral point of view be 
more urgently necessary than self-knowledge, to dispel 
the unfounded semblance of knowledge and to show 
to man his wants and needs. Right action according 
to Socratic principles invariably follows upon know- 
ledge, just as wrong action follows from absence of 


' Plato, Meno, 71, D., and Setra. Conf. Plato, Rep. v. 
Aristotle, Pol. i. 13, probably, 452, E. 


following the passage in Plato, 
1216, a, 20, which he must in 
some way have harmonised 
with the Socratic teaching: 
ore gavepdy, brit early 70K 
Gpeth Tay cipnuévwy mdytwy, Kad 
ovx Hh adth swppoctyn yuvaikds 
kal dvSpds, 008’ avipla Kad Sucaso- 
civn, Kabdmwep Gero Swkpdrns . .. 
mToAY yap tpewov A€yovow oi 
eLapOuodytes Tas dperds. 

2 Xen. Sym. 2,9: kal 6 Sw- 
Kpdrns elrev* év moddois pev, & 
GySpes, Kal %Adows S7Aov, Kal ev 
ois 8 H mais moe, Ste  yuvaxela 
ios obdty xelpwy Tis Tov dvdpds 
oben tvyxavet, duns Bé kal ioxvos 


* Mom. iii. 9, 1; ive.1, (3: 
iv. 2, 2. The question whether 
virtue is a natural gift or a 
result of instruction—the iden- 
tical ‘question to which Plato 
devoted a thorough discussion 
in the Meno and Protagoras— 
appears to have become a fa- 
vourite topic of discussion, 
thanks to the appearance of 
the Sophistic teachers of virtue. 
Such at least it seems in Xeno- 
phon, iii. 9,1, and in the Meno. 
Pindar had previously drawn 
the contrast between natural 
and acquired gifts. See above, 
p. 23. 
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knowledge ; he who knows himself will, without fail, 
do what is healthful, just as he who is ignorant of him- 
self will, without fail, do what is harmful.! Only the 
man of knowledge can do anything fitting; he alone 
is useful and esteemed.” In short, knowledge is the 
root of all moral action; want of knowledge is the 
cause of every vice; and were it possible wittingly to 
do wrong, that were better than doing wrong unwit- 
tingly ; for in the latter case the first condition of right 
action, the moral sentiment, is wanting, whilst in the 
former case it would be there, the doer being only faith- 


less to it for the moment.* 


1 Mem. iv. 2,24. For exam- 
ples of conversations, in which 
Socrates endeavoured to’ bring 
his friends to a knowledge of 
themselves, see Mem. iii. 6; 
LV oe 

2 Mem. i. 2, 52: the accuser 
charged Socrates with inducing 
his followers to despise their 
friends and relations; for he 
had declared, those only deserve 
to be honoured who can make 
themselves useful by means of 
their knowledge. Xenophon 
allows that he showed how 
little useless and ignorant 
people were esteemed by their 
own friends and relatives; but 
he says that Socrates did not 
thereby intend to teach them 
to despise dependants, but 
only to show that understand- 
ing must be aimed at, dr 7d 
&@pov &ridv eo, 

3 Mem. iv. 2, 19: ray dé 5) 
sods glaous ekararavTwy émt BAGBn 
aébrepos aducdrepos cori, 6 Exey, 
4 6 &kwv ; The question is after- 
wards thus settled: 7a Slkaa 


What, however, the know- 


wétepoy 6 éxwy wWevdduevos Kal 
éawar@v oldev, 7) 6 &kwv; Afjrov 
Ort 6 éxcv, Auccudrepoy SE [¢Gy}s 
elvar] tov émorduevoy Ta Sikaa 
ToD wh emiotduevov ; Palvouat. 
Conf. Plato, Rep. ii, 382; iii, 
389, B.;,iv. 459, C.; vii. 535, 
E.; Hipp. Min. 371, EH. It is 
only an imaginary case to sup- 
pose that any one can know- 
ingly and intentionally do 
what is wrong; for according 
to the principles of Socrates, 
it is impossible to conceive 
that the man who possesses 
knowledge as such should, by 
virtue of his knowledge, do 
anything but what is right, or 
that any one should spontane- 
ously choose what is wrong. 
If, therefore, an untruth is 
told knowingly and intention- 
ally, it can only be an apparent 
and seeming untruth, which 
Plato allows as a means to 
higher ends (Rep. ii. 382; iii. 
389, B.; iv. 459, C.), whereas 
want of knowledge is the only 
proper lie, a proper lie being 


HIS THEORY ABOUT THE GOOD. 


ledge is in which virtue consists, whether experimen- 
tal or speculative, purely theoretical or practical—is a 
question upon which Socrates has not entered. In 
Xenophon at least he places learning and exercise 
quite naturally together,' although Plato had distin- 
guished them,” and to prove that virtue consists in 
knowledge, that it requires knowledge, and can be ac- 
quired by instruction, he chooses by preference, even 
in the pages of Plato, examples of practical acquire- 
ments and of mechanical dexterity.’ 

As yet, however, all that has been laid down is in 
the nature of a formal definition. All virtue is know- 
ledge, but of what is it the knowledge? To this So- 
-crates gives the general answer, knowledge of the good. 
He is virtuous, just, brave, and so forth, who knows 


what is good and right.* 


Even this addition is as 


wide and indefinite as those before. Knowledge which 


always unintentional, Rep. ii. 
382; v. 535, E. See Zeller’s 
Phil. Stud. p. 152. 

1 At the beginning of the 
Meno, 

2 Mem. iii. 9, 1, Socrates an- 
swers the question whether 
bravery is a di5axrdy or pvoikdr : 
the disposition thereto is quite 
-as various as is bodily power. 
voul(w pévto macay ptow pabhoe 
wal wedérn mpds avdplay abterOa, 
in proof of which it may be 
noted that no nation with 
weapons to which it is un- 
-accustomed ventures to en- 
counter those who are familiar 
with them. So, too, in every- 
thing else, it is the émpéAea, 
the pavOdvew kal pereray, where- 


by natural gifts are really de- 
veloped to mastery. In Mem. 
iv. 1, 3, wd@nois and waldem are 
generally required, but even 
here no difference is made be- 
tween theoretical and practical 
knowledge. 

8 So Protag. 349, E.; Mem. 
iii. 9, 1 and 11: &pxovres are 
those émorduevor &pxewv, the 
steersman in a ship, in agricul- 
ture, sickness, and athletics, 
those who have made it their 
profession, women in spinning. 
The question here raised is dis- 
cussed at length by Striimpell, 
Gesch. d. Prakt. Phil. d. Gr. vor 
Arist. 146, 

4 See p. 143, 
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C. The 
Good and 
Eude- 
monism. 
(1) Virtue 
dctermi- 
ned theo- 
retically. 


(2) Prac- 
tically the 
Good is de- 
termined 
cither by 
eustom or 
utility. 
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makes virtue, is knowledge of the good; but what is: 
the good? The good is the conception of a thing 
viewed as an end. Doing what is good, is acting up 
to the conception of the corresponding action, in 
short, knowledge in its practical application. The- 
essence of moral action is therefore not explained by 
the general definition, that it is a knowledge of the- 
good, the right, and so forth. Beyond this general 
definition, however, Socrates did not advance in 
his philosophy. Just as his speculative philosophy 
stopped short with the general requirement that 
knowledge belonged to conceptions only, so his prac-- 
tical philosophy stopped short with the indefinite 
postulate of conduct conformable to conceptions. 
From such a theory it is impossible to deduce defin- 
ite moral actions. If such are sought no other 
alternative remains but to look for them in some 
other way, either by adopting the necessary princi- 
ples from the prevailing morality without further 
testing them; or, in as far as principles according to 
the theory of knowledge must be vindicated before 
thought, by a reference to experience and to the 
well-known consequences of actions. 

As a matter of fact both courses were followed 
by Socrates. On the one hand he explained the 
conception of the right by that of the lawful.' The 


1 Mem. iv. 6, 6: Alka 5é 
ola0a, %pn, Smota Kadeira:;—A 
of vépor Kedevousiv, &pn.—-Oi &pa 
motouvtes & of vdmot KeAevovct 
Stead re Todo. kal & Se?; Tas 
yap of; In Mem. iv. 4, 12, So- 
crates says: pnul yap eyo 7d 


voutmov Sl{kaov ely, and when 
Hippias asks for further infor- 
mation as to what is meant by 
vouimov: vduous Bt médews, Fon, 
yryvaonets ;—Oixody, pn [So- 
crates], voutjmos wey by en 6 Kare. 
Tada & of moAlra eypdipayto | mo- 


APPEAL TO CUSTOM AND UTILITY. 


best service of God, he says, is that which agrees 
with custom ;! and he will not withdraw himself even 
from an unjust sentence, lest he should violate the 
laws.?- On the other hand, as a necessary conse- 
quence of this view of things, he could not be con- 
tent with existing moral sanctions, but was fain to 
seek an intellectual basis for morality. This he 
could only take from a consideration of consequences ; 
and in so doing he frequently proceeds most super- 
ficially, deriving his ethical principles by a line of 
argument, which taken by itself differs in results 
more than in principles, from the moral philosophy 
of the Sophists.2 When asked whether there could 
be a good, which is not good for a definite purpose, 
he distinctly stated that he neither knew, nor desired 
‘to know of such a one : 4 everything is good and beau- 


Avrevéuevos, Evouos 8¢ 6 Tatra Ta- 
paBalywy ; Thay wey obv, &pn.— 
Odxody nat Sixaa wey dy mpdrrot 
6 robrois eOduevos, Hina 8 6 
TovTo.s GmreO@y ;—Tldvu ev ody. 

? Mem. iv. 3, 16: Euthyde- 
mus doubts whether anyone 
can worthily honour the gods. 
Socrates tries to convince’ him. 
pds yap, br. 6 ev AeAgois Geds 
bray tis aitdy érepwrd mds by 
tois Oeots xaplCorro G&moxplveru 
vopw médAews. The same prin- 
‘ciple is attributed to Socrates, 
RrUy 1. 
2 See p. 77,1. 

% As Dissen has already 
shown, in the treatise referred 
to p. 100, 2. Compare Wiggers, 
Socrates, p. 187; Hurndall, De 
Philosophia Mor. Socr. Grote 
(Hist. of Greece, viii. 605) 
agrees with this statement, 


only refusing to allow us to 
speak of Sophistic morals as if 
they were uniform. 

4 Mem. iii. 8, 1-7, where it is 
said, amongst other things: 
el epwrds ue, ef ti &yabdv olda, 
d undevds yabdy éorwy, ob7” ofda, 
épn, ore Séoum . . . Aéyeis od, 
bn [’Aplotimmos| Kadkd te Kal 
aisxpa Ta abr& eivar; Kal vh AL 
eywy’, pn [Swxpdrys| ayabd re 
kal kad . . . meaning, as the 
sequel shows (not as Ribbing, 
l. c. p. 105, translates it: good 
and evil are the same), but 
the same thing is good and 
evil, in as far as for one pur- 
pose it is useful, that is good, 
and for another harmful ; rdvra 
yap ayaba piv Kal Kadd éort, 
mpos & by ed &xn, kaka 58 Kal 
aloxpa, mpds & dy Kaas, 


SOCRATES. 


tiful in relation to the special needs which it sub- 
serves, and therefore one and the same thing may be 
good for one and bad for another. He declared in 
a manner most pronounced, that the good is nothing 
else but the advantageous, the beautiful nothing else 
but the useful; everything therefore is good and 
beautiful in relation to the objects for which it is: 
advantageous and useful;! confirming his doctrine: 
of the involuntary nature of evil—one of the leading” 
principles of his ethics—by the remark that everyone: 
does that which he thinks advantageous for himself.” 

There is, therefore, according to his view no abso- 
lute, but only a relative good ; advantage and disad- 
vantage are the measures of good and evil.? Hence 
in the dialogues of Xenophon he almost always bases: 
his moral precepts on the motive of utility. We 
should aim at abstinence, because the abstinent man 
has a more pleasant life than the incontinent:* we 
should inure ouselves to hardships, because the hardy 
man is more healthy, and because he can more easily 
we: 


avoid dangers, and gain 


1 Xen. Mem. iv. 6, 8, con- 
vluding : 7d hpa wp errmov aryabdy 
éorw btm by wpéAmor 7 7d 

xphoiwoy %pa nardy eon mpos 

av i xphomov; conf. iv. 1, 5; 
5,6; Symp. 5,3; Plato, Prot. 
333, D.; 353, C., where So- 
crates meets Protagoras with 
the statement: air’ éorly 
Gryabe & ear apeAiwa Tots avOpd- 
mos, and afterwards explains 
good to be that which affords 
pleasure or averts pain. 


2 Xen. Mem, iii. 9,4: some- 


honour and glory :° 


thing similar is found in Plato’s: 
Protagoras, 358, B 

3 On the other hand, little 
importance can be attached to 
the treatment of happiness as. 
the highest end of life in Mem. 
iii, 2, 4. All Greek philoso- 
phers do the same, including 
Plato, Aristotle, and even the 
Stoics. 


4 Mem. i. 5, 6; ii. 1, 1; conf. 
iv. 5, 9. } 

5 Mem. iii, 12; ii, 1; 185 
conf. i. 6. 


INCONSISTENCY OF SOCRATIC MORALITY. 


should be modest, because boasting does harm and 
brings disgrace.' We should be on good terms with 
our relatives, because it is absurd to use for harm 
what has been given us for our good;? we should 
try to secure good friends, since a good friend is the 
most useful possession: * we should not, withdraw 
from public affairs, since the well-being of the com- 
munity is the well-being of the individual;* we 


should obey the laws, since obedience is productive of 


the greatest good to ourselves and to the state; and 
we should abstain from wrong, since wrong is always 
punished in the end.® We should live virtuously, 
because virtue carries off the greatest rewards both 
from God and man.® To argue that all such-like 
expressions do not contain the personal conviction 
of the philosopher, but are intended to bring those 
to virtue by meeting them on their own ground, 
who cannot be got at by higher motives, is evidently 
laboured, considering the definiteness with which 
Socrates expresses himself.’ Unless, therefore, Xeno- 
phon is misleading on essential points, we must 
allow that Socrates was in earnest in explaining the 
good as the useful, and consequently in the corre- 
sponding derivation of moral duties. 


True it is that in the mouth of Socrates other. 

utterances are met with, leading us beyond this super- 

! Mem, i. 7. 6 Mem. ii. i, 27, gives an ex- 

* Tbid. ii. 3, 19. tract from a writing of Pro- 

* Thid. ii. 4,5; ii. 6, 4 abd dicus, the substance of which 

10. Socrates appropriates. Conf, i. 
* [bid iii. 7, 9; ii. 1, 14. 4,18; iv. 8, 17. 


® Ibid. iv. 4, 16 and 20; iii. 7 This point will be subse- 
9, 12. quently discussed. 
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ficial ground of moral duties, by placing the essential 


_ advantage of virtue, the purpose which it serves and 


because of which it is good and beautiful in its in- 
fluence on the intellectual life of man.' Most un- 
doubtedly and decidedly would this be the view of 
Socrates could we attribute to him the maxim so 
familiar to the Socrates of Plato,” that righteousness 
is health, unrighteousness disease of the soul, and 
consequently that all wrong-doing invariably injures 
him who does it, whereas the right is necessarily and 
always useful. Language of this kind occurring in 
the Republic and Gorgias does not justify our be- 
lieving it. In these dialogues much is put into the 
mouth of Socrates, which he never said and never can 
have said. Nor can it be pleaded that Plato would 
never have held such pure moral conceptions, unless 
he had had them from his teacher. Otherwise the 
theory of ideas and much besides which is found in 
Plato would have to be attributed to Socrates. We 
cannot even vouch for it that everything contained in 
the Crito comes from Socrates, its author not having 
been present at the conversation which it describes. 
Having apparently, however, been committed to 
writing no long time after the death of Socrates, and 
not going beyond his point of view, it is noteworthy 
that this dialogue contains the same principles: a 


1 On what follows compare 
Ribbing, p. 83, 91, 105, whose 
researches are here thankfully 
acknowledged, whilst all his 
conclusions are not accepted. 

2 See Zeller’s Phil. d. Griech. 
p. 561 of second edition. 


8 Crito 47, D: as in the 
treatment of the body, the 
physician’s advice must be 
followed, so in questions of 
right and wrong the advice of 
him ¢@ e ph dxodrov0hoouer, 
diapOepoduey exetvo Kal AwByod- 


INCONSISTENCY OF SOCRATIC MORALITY. 


circumstance which at least shows that they have a 
support in the teaching of Socrates. To the same effect 
likewise the Apology expresses itself, Socrates therein 
summing up the purpose of his life as that of con- 
vincing his fellow-citizens that the education of the 
soul is more important than money or property, 
honour or glory;! declaring at the same time in 
plainest terms, that whether death is an ill or not 
he knows not, but that injustice is, he knows well.” 
Similar language is found in Xenophon. In his 
pages too Socrates declares the soul to be the most 
valuable thing in man, the divine part of his being, 
because it is the seat of reason and only the Reason- 


able is of value.® 


peda, d TH wey Sicaiw BéAtiov 
eylyvero TH SE GSlkw amebAAVTO. 
If, moreover, life in a diseased 
body has no value : pert’ éxelvou 
toa Biwrdy jpuiv dieplappévov, 
To &diKov AwBaTra 7d SE Sleaoy 
évivnow, provided this is not 
a pavadrepov but a ToAd Timidre- 
pov than that 49, A: wrong- 
doing always injures and dis- 
graces him who commits it. 

1 Apol. 29, D.: as long as he 
lived, he would not cease @iAo- 
copay Kal iuiv mapakeAevdmevos 

. . Aéywr oldwep clwOa, bri, & 
tipiote avipav, . » Xpnudrov 
bev odk ainxiver emipedovmevos, 

. kal Sdins Kal Tits, ppovh- 
wews 5& Kal GAnbelas kal rijs 
Wuxiis, mws ds BeAtiorn ora, 
odK emimede? ob3t povtices ; he 
would rather blame a man in 
every case where it was neces- 
sary 8r1 7rd wAclorou kia epi 


He requires, therefore, that the 
first care should be for the soul. 


He is convinced 


éAaxlorov moreirat, Ta SE pavdd- 
Tepa Tepl mAclovos. 

2 Thid. 29, B. 

3 Mem, i. 4, 13: God has 
not only taken care of the 
human body, aA’ Srep wéyior dv 
éort kal thy Wuxhy Kparlorny TH 
avOpémm évépuoe, i. 2, 53 and 
55, where the statement 8r: 7d 
&ppov &tipdy éore is proved by 
the fact that you bury the 
body as soon as the soul éy 4 
udvyn ylvera ppdvnois has left it, 
iv. 3, 14: dvO@pdrov ye Wuxh, 
elrep tt Kat &AAO TAY vOpwrivwr 
70d Oelov peréxet. 

4 Mem. i. 2, 4: Socrates 
recommends bodily exercise 
within certain limits: tadrny 
yap Thy iw tyewhy te ixavds 
civar kal Thy Tis Wuxis emmeAciay 
(which accordingly regulates 
the care of the body) ov« 
eurodiCew epn. 
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that conduct is better, the more you aim at the 
education of the soul, and more enjoyable, the more 
you are conscious thereof.! The intellectual perfec-. 
tion of man depending in the first place on his know- 
ledge, wisdom is the highest good, without compare 
more valuable than ought besides.? Learning is 
recommended not only on account of its utility, but 
far more because of the enjoyment which it directly 
confers.* These expressions fully agree with what 
has been quoted from Plato; they also appear quite 
consistent in a philosopher who bases the whole of 
moral conduct so decidedly upon knowledge, and so 
expressly leads man to knowledge of and to dealing 
with self, as Socrates does.* 

What then must be made of accounts in which 
Socrates recommends moral duties entirely on grounds 
of outward adaptation to a purpose, such as we fre- 
quently find in Xenophon? Are we to assume that 
all such explanations are only intended for those who 
were too unripe to understand the sage’s real mean- 
ing, to show that even on the hypothesis of the ordi- 
nary unsatisfactory definition of purpose, virtuous 


1 Mem. iv. 8, 6: &piora péy 
yup oluat Civ Tous pita emipe- 
Aoupévous Tov ws Bedtlorous aly- 
veoOu, HdioTa St Tovs pdAcora 
aigbavouevous, Sts BeAtious yly- 
vovrat, i. 6, 9: otet ody amd 
rdyrwv tovtwy TocavTny jdovhy 
elvat, Sonv amd tod éavrdy Te 
ryetoOar Bedtio yiyver@u Kal 
pirous duelvous xraobai ; 

2 Mem. iv. 5, 6: coplay 5 rd 
ehsiees aryaby Kk. 7. Av; iv. 2, 

9, where Euthydemus i is com- 


mended by Socrates for pre- 
ferring treasures of wisdom to 
treasures of gold and silver; 
for the latter do not make 
men better, tas 5& trav copay 
avipav yvaduas apetn mAouticev- 
TOUS KEKTNMEVOUS. 

3 Mem. iv. 5, 10: aAA& phy 
ard tod pabetvy te Kaddv «at. 
aryabdvy . . . ov udvoy apérciae 
GAAG Kal Hdoval péeyiora yiyvov-- 
tat. Conf. ii. 1. 19. 

* Conf. pp. 65, 121, 140. 
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conduct is the best? that Xenophon took these 
preliminary and introductory discussions for the 
whole of the Socratic philosophy of life, and hence 
drew a picture of the latter, representing, it is 
true, his own but not the platform of the real So- 
crates?! This view has no doubt its truth, but it is 
hardly the whole truth. Wecan readily believe that 
Xenophon found the more tangible foundation for 
moral precepts which judges them by their conse- 
quences both clearer and more intelligible than the 
deeper one which regards their working on the inner 
condition of man. We naturally, therefore, expect 
his description to give the preference to this 
to him more intelligible explanation even at the 
cost of the other; and to throw the other more into 
the background than the actual state of the case 
warrants. We must, therefore, allow double value 
to such Socratic utterances as he reports implying 
a deeper moral life. We cannot, however, consider 
him so bad a guide as to report utterances which 
Socrates never expressed, nor can we give to these 
utterances a meaning by means of which they can 
be brought into full accord with Plato’s description 
of the Socratic ethics. 

Take for instance the dialogues with Aristippus,” 
where Socrates is asked to point out a thing good, 


! This. is, in the main, the 
view of Brandis, Rhein. Mus. 
v. Niebuhr wu. Brandis, i. b, 138 ; 
Gr. Rom. Phil. ii. a, 40; Gesch. 
d. Entwickl. i. 238; Ribbing, 
Sokrat, Stud. i. 115 ; Volquard- 


sen, Demon d. Sokr. 4, who 
reproduces Xenophon’s sayings 
as incorrectly as he does 
Zeller’s. 

2 Mem. iii. 8. 
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and afterwards a thing beautiful, and both times 
answers that goodness and beauty consist in nothing 
else save a subserviency to certain purposes.' What 
inducement had Socrates here to withhold his own 
opinion? Was Aristippus one of the unripe un- 
philosophic heads, not in a condition to understand 
his views? Was he not rather in addition to Plato 
and Euclid one of the most independent and intel- 
lectually best educated thinkers in the Socratic 
circle? Why should Socrates say to him: everything 
is good and beautiful for that to which it bears a 
good relation, and hence the same thing may in rela- 
tion to one be a good, to another an evil? Why 
does he not add: one thing there is which is always 
and unconditionally good, that which improves the 
soul? Or did he add it, and Xenophon omit it 
although the main point ?? and was this so in other 
cases?? We could only be justified in such an 
assumption, were it shown that Socrates could not 
possibly have spoken as Xenophon makes him speak, 
or that his utterances cannot possibly have had the 
meaning, which they have according to Xenophon’s 
account; * to prove which it is not sufficient to appeal 
to the contradiction with which Socrates is otherwise 
charged. It is certainly a contradiction to call 
virtue the highest end of life, and at the same time 
to recommend it because of the advantages it brings :° 


1 See p. 149, 4. 5 What Brandis has else- 
2 As Mem. iv. 6,8. ~— where asserted appears to be 
8 Brandis, |. ¢. less open to objection, viz. that 


4 As Brandis, |. c. asserts. Socrates distinguishes mere 
Conf. Dissen, 1. c. 88; Litter, good fortune from really far- 
Gesch, d. Phil. ii. 70. ing well, and that he only 
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and Plato recognising this contradiction has avoided 


it.! 


Still the question really is, whether and to what 


extent Socrates has avoided it, and nothing can 
justify our assuming, that he cannot possibly have 


been involved in it. 


For is there not a contra- 


diction in Kant rejecting most decidedly for the 
moral estimate of our actions every standard based on 


allows happiness in its ordi- 
nary sense a place among 
things relatively good. The 
former statement is in Mem. 
iii. 9, 14; but this distinction 
even by a decided advocate 
of Eudzmonism, such as Aris- 
tippus, could be admitted, as- 
suming that true and lasting 
happiness is to be attained not 
by the uncertain favour of 
chance, but by one’s own acti- 
vity and understanding, and 
that man must not make him- 
self dependent on extreme 
circumstances, but ensure a 
lasting enjoyment of life by 
rising superior to himself and 
his surroundings. If Brandis 
(Entw. i. 237) declares this 
impossible, he need simply be 
referred to the fact that in the 
Cyrenaic and Epicurean schools 
such views are actually met 
with. See below, ch. xiv. B, 
5, and Zeller’s Stoics, Epi- 
cureans, &c., p. 44. For the lat- 
ter statement Brandis appeals 
to Mem. iv. 2,34. Here Euthy- 
demus has to be convinced 
of his ignorance in respect 
of good and evil. After it 
has been proved that all things 
considered by Euthydemus to 
be goods, wisdom included, 
may, under certain circum- 


stances, be disadvantageous, 
Euthydemus says : kwdvveder— 
dvaypiroyeratov ayabdy elvar Td 
evdanuovery, to which Socrates 
replies: & ye wn tis adrd e€ 
aupirdywv ayabay cuvrTietn, or 
as it is immediately explained, 
el ye uh mpocOhoouey arg KdAAOS 
h ioxiv } wrodTov } Sdtav } Kai 
tt &AAAO TeV ToLtotTwY, since 
among all these things there 
is none which is not the source 
of much evil. Far from deny- 
ing, this proceeds on the dis- 
tinct understanding that hap- 
piness is the highest good— 
which Greek ethics invariably 
presuppose ; neither is it called 
simply an aéulaoyor dyabdy, ex- 
cept in the case that it is com- 
pounded of audlroya ayaa, i.c. 
of such things as under certain 
circumstances lead to evil, and. 
are not simply aya@a, but some- 
times kaxé. Still less is this 
statement at variance with 
passages which estimate the 
value of every thing and of 
every action by its conse- 
quences, a standard being the 
very thing which Socrates is 
here laying down. 

1 As Plato has already re- 
marked, Rep. ii. 362, E.; Phado, 
68 D, 
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experience, and afterwards deciding the question as 
to what maxims are suited to the principle of uni- 
versal legislation, having regard to the consequences 
which would follow were they universally adopted ? 
Is there not a contradiction in the same writer, at 
one time waging war 4 outrance against Eudemo- 
nism, at another founding the belief in the existence 
of God on the demand for a bliss corresponding 
to worth? Is not the critic of pure reason, in 
asserting the independent existence of a thing and 
at the same time unconditionally denying that it can 
be known, entangled in a contradiction so blatant, 
that Fichte was of the opinion that if it really 
assumed the independent existence of a thing, he 
would rather regard it as the work of a strange coin- 
cidence, than of human brains? Can the historian 
therefore make the philosopher of Konigsberg say 
what he did not say? Can he violently set aside 
these contradictions instead of explaining them ? 
And would it be so inconceivable that the same thing 
should be true of the Socratic doctrine? The philo- 
sopher wishes to build moral conduct upon knowledge. 
In point of form his conception of knowledge is 
so indefinite, that it includes besides philosophical 
convictions, every kind of skill derived from ex- 
perience.! In point of matter it suffers from a 
similar indefiniteness. The subject matter of prac- 


tical knowledge is the good, and the good is the use- 


ful, or what is the same thing the expedient.?, But in 


1 See p. 147. The identity of the good and 
* Conf. p. 149, 4; 1 and 2. the useful is also presupposed 
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what this consists, Socrates according to all accounts 
has not expressed with sufficient precision to avoid 
all ambiguity in his ethics. In passages of Plato 
from which we can gather the views of the Socrates 
of history, with some certainty, he does not even go 
beyond saying that intellectual culture, care for the 
soul, must be the most important end for man. Still 
to refer all human actions to this as their ulti- 
mate and final purpose is impossible for his unsyste- 
matic and casual ethical theories, unsupported by any 
comprehensive psychological research. Hence other 
ends having to do with man’s well-being in the 
most varied ways come apparently independently to 
support that highest moral purpose, and moral 
activity itself appears as a means towards attaining 
these ends.! If therefore Xenophon reports a number 
of Socratic dialogues in which things are so repre- 
sented, we may still maintain that they do not ex- 
haust the Socratic basis of ethics; but we have no 
right to question the accuracy of his description, 
supported as it is by many traces in Plato, nor yet to 
twist it into its opposite by assuming that we have 
here only the beginnings of dialogues the real object 
of which must be a very different one. Their accu- 
racy on the contrary is vouched for by the circum- 


in the passages quoted from 
Plato on p. 152, although the 
conception of the useful is 
somewhat extended there. 

* Compare the sound remarks 
of Striimpell, Gesch. d. Prakt. 
Phil. d. Gr. 138, resulting in 
this: Socrates made no such 


distinction in kind in the con- 
ception of the aya@by, as to 
regard the éya$tv belonging to 
virtues as moral good, all 
other good as good for the 
understanding only, and conse- 
quently as only useful and 
expedient. 
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stance,' that among the Socratic schools side by side 
with the morals of the Cynics and the criticism of 
the Megarians, a place was found too for the Cyrenaic 
doctrine of pleasure; and that the founders of these 
schools to all appearance were firmly persuaded that 
they reproduced the true spirit of the Socratic teach- 
ing. Had that teaching afforded them no foothold, 
this phenomenon would be hard to understand. In 
its essence the Socratic morality is anything but 
selfish. That fact does not, however, prevent its 
assuming the form of Eudemonism in its theoretical 
explanation. We do not complain of it as wanting 
in moral content, but as wanting in philosophic 


precision. 


To give a systematic account of moral actions was 


not a part of the intention of Socrates. 


' To which Hermann, Plat. i. 
257, rightly draws attention. 
When, however, this writer 
finds in the principle of utility 
(Ibid. p. 254 Ges. Abh. 232) 
or as he prefers to call it in 
the predominence of relative 
value not merely a weak point 
in the philosophy of Socrates, 
but at the same time an in- 
stance of Socratic modesty, one 
feels inclined to ask, wherein 
does this modesty consist? 
And when he connects here- 
with the more general doctrine, 
constituting in his view the 
main difference between the So- 
cratic dialectic and the Sophis- 
tic, and also the foundation of 
the Socratic teaching on the 
truth of universal conceptions, 
he appears to advocate a doc- 


His views 


trine neither to be found in 
the Memorabilia (iii. 8, 4-7; 
10, 12; iv. 6,9; 2, 13), nor in 
the Hippias Major of Plato (p. 
288)—the latter by the way a 
very doubtful authority. It is 
indeed stated in these passages, 
that the good and the ‘beauti- 
ful are only good and beautiful 
for certain purposes by virtue 
of their use, but not that every 
application of these attributes 
to a subject has only a relative 
validity. Under no circum- 
stances would the passage 
authorise a distinction between 
the Socratic and the So- 
phistic philosophy ; one of the 
characteristics of the Sophists 
consisting in their allowing 
only a relative value to all 
scientific and moral principles. 


MENTAL INDEPENDENCE. 


were from time to time expanded as occasion required. 


Chance has, to a certain extent, decided which of his - 


dialogues should come down to us. Still it may be 
assumed that Socrates kept those objects more espe- 
cially in view, to which he is constantly reverting by 
preference according to Xenophon. Here in addi- 
tion to the general demand for moral knowledge, and 
for knowledge of self, three points are particularly 
prominent—1l. The independence of the individual 
as secured by the control of his wants and desires ; 
2. The nobler side of social life, as seen in friend- 
ship; 3. The furtherance of the public weal by a 
regulated commonwealth. To these may be added 
the question, 4. Whether, and In how far, Socrates 
exceeded the range of the ordinary morality of the 
Greeks by requiring love for enemies ? 

Not only was Socrates himself a model of self- 
denial and abstemiousness, but he endeavoured to 
foster the same virtues in his friends. What other 
subject was more often the topic of conversation 
than abstemiousness in the dialogues of Xenophon ? ! 
And did not Socrates distinctly call moderation the 
corner-stone of all virtue ??_ On this point the ground 
he occupied was nearly the same as that which after- 
wards gained such importance for the schools of 


' See the authorities p. 150, 
4, 5. 

2? Mem. i. 5, 4: dpa ye ob xph 
wdyra tydpa, trynoduevoy Thy 
eykpdreiay aperijs elvar Kpnrida, 
Tavrny mparny ev TH WX Kara- 
oxevdcac0a ; This does not con- 
tradict the assertion that all 
virtue consists in knowledge. 


If Socrates had at all reflected, 
he would have explained mode- 
ration as a kind of knowledge. 
The above quoted passage 
might then be taken to mean, 
that the conviction of the 
worthlessness of sensual enjoy- 
ments must precede every other 
moral knowledge. 


M 
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the Cynics and Stoics; man can only become master 
of himself by being independent of wants, and by the 
exercise of his powers; while depending on the con- 
ditions and pleasures of the body, he resembles a 
slave.! A philosopher who considers knowledge to 
be the highest good, will naturally insist upon the 
mind’s devoting itself, uninterrupted by the desires 
and appetites of the senses,? to the pursuit of truth 
in preference to every other thing; and the less value 
he attaches to external things as such and the more 
exclusively he conceives happiness to be bound up 
with the intellectual condition of man,* the more 
will he feel the call to carry these principles into 
practice, by really making himself independent of 
the external world. Other motives, however, which 
served as a standard for moralists of a later epoch, 
were unknown to Socrates. He was not only an 
ascetic in relation to the pleasures of the senses, but 
displayed less strictness than might have been antici- 
pated, neither shrinking from enjoyment, nor yet 
feeling it needful. To continue master of himself 
in the midst of enjoyment, by the lucid clearness of 
his thought—that was the aim which his moderation 
proposed to itself.‘ 


1 Xen. Mem.i. 5, 3; i. 6, 5; 
ji, 1,11; 1.2, 29; iii. 13, 3 ; and, 
in particular, iv. 5, 2; Symp. 8, 
23. 

2 This connection appears 
clearly Mem. iv. 5, 6. When 
Socrates had shown that want 
of moderation makes man a 
slave, whilst moderation makes 
him free, he continues: copiay 


bt 7d wéyioroy ayabbv ob SoKet 
cot arelpyouca Tav avOpdrwv 7 
akpacta eis Tovvavtioy avrovs éu- 
BadAev; for how can any one 
recognise and choose what is 
good and useful, if he is 
ruled by the desire of what is 
pleasant ? 

3 See pp. 141, 2; 151. 

4 See p. 74. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


Strongest appears this character of the Socratic 
abstinence in the language he uses in reference to 
sensual impulses. However exemplary his own con- 
duct in this respect may have been, yet, in theory, he 
does not object to the gratification of these impulses 
out of wedlock, only requiring that it be not carried 
‘so far as to exceed the requirements of the body, 
nor prove a hindrance to higher ends.! The leading 
‘thought of his moral teaching is not so much strict 
purity as freedom of mind. 

This in itself purely negative condition of mo- 
rality receives its positive supplement when the 
individual places himself in connection with others. 
‘The simplest form of this connection is friendship. 
Socrates, as we have already remarked, can only de- 
fend this relation on the ground of its advantages ; 
‘still there can be no mistaking the fact that it 
possessed both for himself and for his philosophy a 
deeper meaning. For this, if for no other reason, 
it was cultivated by preference, and discussed in all 
‘the Socratic schools. When knowledge and morality 
so fully coincide as they do from Socrates’ point of 
view, an intellectual association of individuals is 


1 Mem. i. 3, 14: oftw 8) kal 
appodioidgew Tos wh aopadras 
éxovras mpos adpodloia ero 
Xpivan mpds To.aira, ola wh mavu 
_pev Beouevov Tod oduaros oi by 
dhe er Wuxn, Seouévou 5 odk 
dy mpdypara mapexor. The last 
remark applies partly to the 
prejudicial workings of pas- 
sion, which makes a slave of 
man, and deters him from 
what is good, and partly to 


the harm it does to property, 
honour, and personal security. 
Socrates considers it ridiculous 
to incur danger and trouble 
for the sake of an enjoyment, 
which could be procured in a 
so much simpler manner from 
any common girl. Mem. ii. 1, 
5; 2,4. The use which the 
Cynics made of these principles 
will be seen hereafter. 
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inconceivable without a more extended community 
of life. These personal relations become, too, all 
the more necessary in proportion as the thinker fails 
to be satisfied with his own thinking, and feels a 
need for investigation in common with others and 
for mutual interchange of ideas. Just as in the case 
of the Pythagorean league, from a common pursuit 
of morality and religion, a lively feeling of clan-. 
ship, a fondness for friendship and brotherhood was 
developed, as in other cases, too, like causes produced 
like results, so, in the Socratic school the blending 
of moral and intellectual interests was the ground of 
a more intimate connection of the pupils with the 
teacher, and amongst themselves, than could have 
resulted from an association of a purely intellectual 
character. The question can hardly be asked, which 
came first with him, which afterwards; whether the 
need of friendship determined Socrates to a con- 
tinuous dialogue, or the need of a common enquiry 
drew him towards all having a natural turn this way. 
His peculiarity rather consists in this—and this it is 
which makes him the philosophic lover drawn by 
Plato—that he could neither in his research dispense 
with association with others, nor in his. intercourse 
with research. 

Accordingly in Socrates are found impressive dis- 
cussions as to the value and nature of friendship.' 
In these he always comes back to the point, that true- 
friendship can only exist amongst virtuous men, 
being for them altogether natural and necessary ;. 

1 Mem, ii. 4-6. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


true friends, he says, will do everything for one an- 
other. Virtue and active benevolence ! are the only 
means for securing friends. From this platform the 
prevailing custom is then criticised. Socrates not 
only allows friendship to assume the Greek form of 
affection for boys and men, but he adopts that form 
-of it himself, hardly only out of mere deference to 
others.? In applying, however, his own moral prin- 
ciples to this relation, he opposes the prevailing 
errors, and demands a reformation, in order that the 
sensual conception of Eros may be transformed into 
the moral conception of Friendship.? True love, he 
declares, can only then be said to exist when the good 
of the loved object is sought disinterestedly ; not 
when, with reckless selfishness, aims are pursued and 
means employed by which both persons become con- 
temptible to one another. Only by an unselfish love 
can fidelity and constancy be secured. The plea that 
the complaisance of the one buys the kindly offices 
of another for its complete training is wholly a mis- 
taken one; for immorality and immodesty can never 
be means to moral ends.‘ 

It really seems that with these principles Socrates 
was enunciating to his cotemporaries a new truth, or 


? Similar. explanations are 
worked into the Platonic Lysis, 
but probably in too free a man- 
ner for us to be able to gain 
from them any information 
respecting Socrates. 

* Xen. Symp. 8, 12, the lead- 
ing thought of which at least 
is Socratic. Mem. i. 2, 29; 3, 


8; ii. 6, 31. 

3 Symp. 8, 27: od yap ofdy re 
movnpa aitdy moodvTa ayabby Toy 
cbvovTa amodeita, ob8é ye dva- 
oxuvtiav «al axpaclay mapexd- 
pevov eykparh Kai aidovpevoy roy 
€p@mevov Torjoa, 


* See p. 75. 
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at least recalling to their memories one long since 
forgotten.' On the other hand, in his low estimate 
of marriage he agreed with his fellow-countrymen.. 
This was no doubt partly the cause of the Greek 
affection for boys; partly, too, it was a consequence: 
favoured thereby.2 Whilst assuming in women a 
moral disposition similar to that of men,’ whilst even 
maintaining with intellectual women an instructive 
interchange of opinions, he still speaks of married 
life in terms more in keeping with the husband of 
Xanthippe, than with the friend of Aspasia. He 
allows that a clever woman is as useful for the house-- 


. hold as a man, and he reproaches men for not caring. 


about the education of their wives,* but he considers 
the procreation of children the end of marriage,’ and 
his own conduct shows little love for domestic life.® 
His social and his personal instincts are satisfied by 
friendly intercourse with men; in their society he- 
sees a means of fulfilling his peculiar mission as an 
educator of mankind ; apart herefrom, with the pecu- 
larity of a Greek, he considers the state, and not the 
family, to be the chief object of moral action. 


1 Conf. Plato, Symp. 178, C. ; 
180, C.; 217, E. 

2 Conf. Plato, Symp. 192, A. 

3 See p. 145, 2. 

4 Xen. ec. 3, 10; but the 
question may be raised, in how 
far the substance of these re- 
marks applies to Socrates him- 
self. Symp. 2, 9. 

5 Mem. ii. 2, 4. 

6 Tf in addition to the trait 
described by Plato, Phzedo, 60, 


A., the character of Xanthippe: 
(which has no pretensions to 
great tenderness) be considered 
the joking character of the 
conversation in Xen. Symp. 2,. 
10, being thrown into the 
scale against the passages in 
Plato, Apol. 34, D., the balance 
of probability is, that Socrates 
lived almost entirely in public,, 
and almost never at home. 


THE STATE. 


Of the importance of the state, and the obliga- 
tions towards the same, a very high notion indeed is 
entertained by Socrates: he who would live amongst 
men, he says, must live in a state, be it as a ruler or 
as ruled.! He requires, therefore, the most uncondi- 
tional obedience to the laws, to such an extent that 
the conception of justice is reduced to that of obe- 
dience to law,? but he desires every competent man 
‘to take part in the administration of the state, the 
well-being of all individuals depending on the well- 
being of the community.* These principles were 
really carried into practice by him throughout life. 
With devoted self-sacrifice his duties as a citizen 
were fulfilled, even death being endured in order that 
he might not violate the laws. Even his philosophic 
labours were regarded as the fulfilment of a duty to 
the state ;° and in Xenophon’s Memorabilia we see 
him using every opportunity of impressing able 
people for political services, of deterring the incom- 
petent, of awakening officials to a sense of their 
duties, and of giving them help in the administra- 
tion of their offices.6 He himself expresses the 
political character of these efforts most tellingly, by 
including’ all virtues under the conception of the 
ruling art.® 


1 Mem. ii. 1, 12. 291, B., moArtix} stands for 
2 See p. 148, 1. BactArky). 

* Mem. iii. 7, 9. 5 Accordingly the story told 
4 See p. 76. by Cicero, Tusc. v. 37, 108, and 
5 See pp. 65, 7; 68, 2. Plut. de Exil. c. 5, p.. 600, 
® Mem. iii. 2-7. Epict. Diss. i. 9, 1 (Conf. Mu- 


7 Baodikh réxvn in Mem. ii. son. in Stob. Floril. 40, 9), that 
1, 17; iv. 2, 11. Plato, Euthyd. in answer to the question, to 
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Whilst thus doing homage to the old Greek view 
of the state, in other respects he deviates from it 
widely. If knowledge is the condition of all true 
virtue, it is also the condition of all political virtue ; 
all the more so in proportion as the conception of 
political virtue is the higher one. Hence everyone 
who aspires to the position of a statesman is required 
to prepare himself for this calling! by a thorough 
self-sifting and a course of intellectual labour; and 
conversely, Socrates only recognises capacity or right 
to political position where this condition is fulfilled. 
Neither the possession of power, nor the good fortune 
of acquiring it by lot or popular election, but only 


knowledge makes the ruler.? 


what country he belonged, he 
replied that he was a citizen of 
the world, cannot command 
credit, and the question itself 
sounds strange as addressed to 
Socrates in Athens. In Plato’s 
Crito and Apol. 37, C., he uses 
language very different from 
the later cosmopolitan philoso- 
phers. Probably one of these 
attributed to him the above 
story. 

1 Mem. iii. 6, particularly 
towards the end; iv. 2, 6; 
Plato, Symp. 216, A. See p. 
55, 6 


SiG: 

2 Mem. iii. 9,10: Baorrcis 5& 
kal &pxovtas ob Tos TH oKITTpA 
Zxovras py eivat, ov5e rods bd 
tev tuxdvtwv aipebévras, obde 
Tous KAhpw Aaxdvras, ovde Tods 
Biacapévous, ovdt Tovs eéanarh- 
cavtas, GAAG Tovs émioTapuévous 
&pxew: in all other cases obedi- 
ence is given to men of pro- 
fessional knowledge ;—which 


As regards the rule of 


is then illustrated by the ex- 
ample of physicians, pilots, 
and others. Similarly in Mem. 
ii: 5, 20s ive 236 ah. eas 
Ibid. 4, 6: Aéyw eywrye, as Srov 
ay Tis mpootatein ey yryvdokn 
te av Bef nad taira mopilerOau 
ddvnta, ayabds by eln mpoord- 
tns. Similar views are advo- 
cated by Plato with the same 
illustrations, Polit. 297, D., 
and they appear to have been 
generally held in the school 
of Socrates. Accordingly the 
accuser Xen. Mem. i. 2, 9, 
charges Socrates with having 
contributed to bring existing 
institutions into contempt: 
Aéywr Gs pwp@y eis Tos pev THs 
méAews &pxovTas amd Kuduov Kab- 
ioracOa, KuBepyirn S& pndéva 
OdAew KexpHoOa KvapevTg pds 
TéxTovt und avdAnri und én’ &AdAa 
Toadta, and Xenophon does 
not deny the accuracy of this 
statement, but only attempts 


THE STATE. 


the majority, his judgment is, that it is impossible 
for a statesman desirous for right and justice to hold 
his own against it; hence, where it prevails, what 
else can an upright man do but withdraw to private 
life ? 

A political principle was here advocated, which 
brought Socrates not only into collision with the 
Athenian democracy, but with the whole political 
administration of Greece. In place of the equality 
of all, or the preference accorded to birth and 
wealth, he demanded an aristocracy of intelligence ; 
in place of citizen-rulers, a race of intellectually edu- 
cated officials; in place of a government of tribes 
and people, a government by professional adepts, 
which Plato, consistently developing the principles 
of Socrates, attempted to realise in his philosophic 
community.' Socrates is here observed following 
in the track which the Sophists first struck out, 
being themselves the first to offer and to declare 
necessary a preparatory intellectual training for a 
statesman’s career. Still what he aimed at was in 
point of substance very different from what. they 
aimed at. For him the aim of politics was not 
the power of the individual, but the well-being of fhe 
community ; the object of training was not to acquire 
personal dexterity, but to attain truth; the means of 
culture was not the art of persuasion, but the science 
of what really is. Socrates aimed at a knowledge by 
means of which the state might be reformed, the 


to prove the harmlessness of 1 Plato, Apol. 31, E.; conf. 
such principles, Rep. vi. 496, C. 


CHAP, 


(4) Love 
for ene- 
mies. 


SOCRATES. 


Sophists at one by means of which it might be 
governed, 

The aristocratic tone of this view of the state 
appears to be contradicted by the ease with which 
Socrates rose above the social prejudices of his 
nation, meeting the ruling contempt for trade by the 
maxim that no useful activity, be it what it may, 
but only idleness and activity need call forth shame.. 
Still both come from a common source. For just as: 
Socrates will have the position of the individual in 
the state settled according to his achievements, so 
conversely he will have every action appreciated 
which leads to any good result.! Here, as elsewhere, 
the conception of good is his highest standard. 

One consequence of the political character of 
Greek morality was that the problem proposed to the: 
virtuous man was customarily summed up as doing 
good to friends and harm to foes. This very defini- 
tion is put into the mouth of Socrates? by Xenophon, 
who likewise considers it most natural to feel pain at. 


the success of enemies.? 
of the earliest and most 


1 Mem. i. 2, 56. In keeping 
with this, he urges a friend 
(ii. 7) to employ the maids of 
his house. in wool work, and 
another (ii. 8) to seek for occu- 
pation as a steward, refuting 
in both cases the objection, 
that such an occupation was 
unbecoming for free men, 
Xenophon held a_ different 
view (see Cc. 4.2, and 6, 5), 
and it is well known that 
Plato did also. Socrates speaks 


On the other hand, in one 


historical of Plato’s dia-- 


as the son of a poor labourer. 
Xenophon and Plato as men of 
rank and property. 

2 Mem. ii. 6, 35: Kat 871 &yrw- 
kas Gvdpds dperhy elvat vikgy Tovs 
pev otrous eb morodyTa Tods SE 
exOpods Kakds. 

3 Mem. iii. 9, 8: POdvov Se. 
okon@y 6,71 etn, AUTHY Mev TA, 
eLevpioxey avtoy bvra, ovTEe uévTor. 
Thy em dlrawy aruxlais vite Thy 
én’ ex Opay edtuxtais yiryvomerny.. 


LOVE FOR ENEMIES. 


logues,' Socrates declares it to be wrong to injure 
another: injury is the same thing as wrong-doing, 
and wrong-doing may never be permitted, not. even 
towards one from whom wrong-doing has been suf- 
fered. The contradiction of these two accounts is 
hard to get over:? for assuming it to be granted 
that the Socrates of Xenophon is only speaking from 
a popular point of view, still the fact would remain 
that Xenophon cannot have been conversant with 
explanations such as those given by Plato. No doubt 
Plato’s account even in the Crito cannot be regarded 
as strictly conformable to truth ; still it may well be 
questioned whether he can be credited with such a 
flagrant deviation from his master’s teaching * as this 
would be. That there is such a possibility cannot be 
denied; we must then be content to leave it in 
uncertainty as to which were the real principles of 
Socrates on this subject.‘ 


1 Crito 49, A. Also Rep. i. 
334, B. 

2 The remark of Meiners 
(Gesch. der Wissenschaft. ii. 
456) will not pass muster that 
Socrates considered it allow- 
able to do harm (bodily) to 
enemies, but not to injure 
them in respect of their true 
well-being, Xenophon express- 
ly allowing kaxds moiety while 
Plato as expressly forbids it. 

* See p. 153. 

* Still less are we justified 
in asserting—as Hildebrand 
appears inclined to do (‘ Xeno- 
phont. et Arist. .de (Economia 
publica Doctrina, part i. Marb. 
1845)—that Socrates was in 


principle opposed to slavery. 
If he held many things which 
according to Greek prejudices 
belonged to slaves not to be 
unworthy of a free-man, it by 
no means follows that he dis- 
approved of slavery; and the 
view that slavery is contrary 
to nature (mentioned by Aris- 
totle, Polit. i. 3) is not attri- 
buted to Socrates as its author. 
Had it belonged to him, it 
would undoubtedly have been 
so mentioned. But the whole 
connection does not suit So- 
crates, to whom the distinction 
between gtce: and véug is 
foreign. We ought rather to 
think of the Cynics. 


CHAP. 
VII. 


A. Subor- 
dination of 
means to 
ends in 
nature. 


SOCRATES. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


CONTINUATION. ON NATURE. GOD AND MAN. 


ENQUIRIES into nature, we have seen, did not form 
part of the scheme of Socrates. Nevertheless, the 
line of his speculations led him to a peculiar view of 
nature and its design. One who so thoughtfully 
turned over the problem of human life from all sides 
as he did, could not leave unnoticed its countless re- 
lations to the outer world; and judging them by the 
standard which was his highest type—the standard 
of utility for man—could not but come to the con- 
viction that the whole arrangement of nature was 
subservient to the well-being of the human race, in 
short that it was adapted to a purpose and good.! To 
his mind, however, all that is good and expedient 
appears of necessity to be the work of reason; for 
just as man cannot do what is useful without intelli- 
gence, no more is it possible for what is useful to 
exist without intelligence.? His view of nature, 


1 For Socrates, as has been 
already shown, understands by 
the good what is useful for 
man. 

2 See Mem. i. 4, 2, in which 
the argument from analogy is 
most clearly brought out. So- 


crates is desirous of convincing 
a friend of the existence of the 
Gods, and hence proposes the 
question: Whether more intel- 
ligence is not .required to pro- 
duce living beings than to pro- 
duce paintings like those of 


VIEWS OF NATURE. 


therefore, was essentially that of a relation of means 
to ends, and that not a deeper relation going into the 
inner bearings of the several parts, and the purpose 
of its existence and growth inherent in every natural 
being. On the contrary, all things are referred as a 
matter of experience to the well-being of man as 
their highest end, and that they serve this purpose is 
also set forth simply as a matter of fact, and as due 
to a reason which, like an artificer, has endued them 
with this accidental reference to purpose. As in the 
Socratic ethics, the wisdom regulating human actions 
becomes a superficial reflection as to the use of par- 
ticular acts, so, too, Socrates can only conceive of the 


wisdom which formed the world in a manner equally. 


superficial. He shows! what care has been taken to 
provide for man, in that he has light, water, fire, and 
air, in that not only the sun shines by day, but also 
the moon and the stars by night ; in that the heavenly 
bodies serve for divisions of seasons, that the earth 
brings forth food and other necessaries, and that the 
change of seasons prevents excessive heat or cold. 
He reminds of the advantages which are derived 
from cattle, from oxen, from pigs, horses, and other 
Polycletus and Zeuxis? Aristo- 


demus will only allow this 
conditionally, and in one special 


he is obliged to confess, 7a én’ 
aperela yivdueva yrduns ely 
épya. Compare also Plato, 


case, elrep ye wh toxN Tivt GAD’ 
ind ywouns tadta yeyévntat, but 
he is immediately met by So- 
crates with the question: tay 
5 drexudprws exdvtwy Srov Evexd 
éort kal Tay pavepas én’ wperela 
ivrav mérepa tixns, Kal wérepa 
yweéuns Epya «plves; Tpérer wer, 


Pheedo, 29, A., although, ac- 
cording to what has been said, 
p. 59, we have not in this pas- 
sage a strictly historical ac- 
count, and Arist. M. Mor. i. 1; 
1183, b, 9. 

1, Mem. i, 4; iv. 3. 


CHAP. 
Vill 


SOCRATES. 


animals. To prove the wisdom of the Craftsman who 
made man,! he refers to the organism of the human 
body, to the structure of the organs of sense, to the 
erect posture of man, to the priceless dexterity of his 
hands. He sees a proof of a divine Providence in 
the natural impulse for propagation and self-preser- 
vation, in the love for children, in the fear of death. 
He never wearies of exalting the intellectual advan- 
tages of man, his ingenuity, his memory, his intelli- 
gence, his language, his religious disposition. He 
considers it incredible that a belief in God and in ~ 
Providence should be naturally inborn in all men, 
and have maintained itself from time immemorial, 
clinging not to individuals only in the ripest years 
of their age, but to whole nations and communities, 
unless it were true. He appeals also to special 
revelations vouchsafed to men for their good, either 
by prophecy or portent. Unscientific, doubtless, 
these arguments may appear, still they became in the 
sequel of importance for philosophy. 

As Socrates by his moral enquiries, notwithstand- 
ing all their defects, is the founder of a scientific 
doctrine of morals, so by his theory of the relation 
of means to ends, notwithstanding its popular 
character, he is the founder of that ideal view of 
nature which ever after reigned supreme in the 
natural philosophy of the Greeks, and which with 
all its abuses has proved itself of so much value 


1 In Mem. i. 4,12, a remark Tév Gdpodicioy jdovas tots mey 
is found indicative of the popu- GAdois (gos do0dva weprypdayras 
lar character of these general od @rous xpdvov, juiv d& cvvexas 
considerations: 7d 5& kal ras pméxpt yhpws tadra mapéxew. 


CONCEPTION OF GOD. 


for the empirical study of nature. True, he was not 
himself aware that he waszengaged on natural 
science, having only considered the relation of means 
to ends in the world, in the moral interest of piety. 
Still from our previous remarks it follows how closely 
his view of nature was connected with the theory of 
the knowledge of conceptions, how even its defects 
were due to the universal imperfection of his intel- 
lectual method. 

Asking further what idea we should form to our- 
selves of creative reason, the reply is, that Socrates 
mostly speaks of Gods in a popular way as many,' no 
doubt thinking, in the first place, of the Gods of the 
popular faith.? Out of this multiplicity the idea of the 
oneness of God,® an idea not unknown to the Greek 
religion, rises with him into prominence, as is not 
infrequently met with at that time.* In one passage 
he draws a curious distinction between the creator 


and ruler of the universe 
Have we not here that 


¥ Mom. i, 1, 193.3, 5:2°4, 113 
iv. 3, 3. 

2 Mem. iv. 3, 16. 

8 Compare Zeller’s Introduc- 
tion to his Philos. d. Griechen, 
p. 3. 

+: Mem... 4, 5; 7% 1%: 6 & 
apxis woidy d&vOpdémovs,—copod 
Twos Snmovpyov Kal picofdov— 
Tov Tov Beov dpbadrpudy, Thy Tov 
Seod ppdvnow. 

5 Mem. iv. 3, 13. The Gods 
are invisible; of re yap &AdAa 
huiv Te dyad dddvres odd 
rovrwy eis tovuaves idvtes 515da- 
ow, Kal b tov bAov Kécpoy cuvrdr- 


and the rest of the Gods.° 
union of polytheism and 


Twv te kal cuvéxwy, dv @ mdvta 
KQAG Kal ayabd éort, kad del wey 
Xpwuevois arpiBH re Kal bya 
Kal Gyhparov mapéxwv, Oarrov 
St vohuaros dvauapthrws sanpe- 
Tobyta, ovTos Ta péyiora piv 
mpattwyv dpira, tdde 5& ovikovo- 
bG@v &dparos nuiv éorw. Krische’s 
argument (Forsch. 220) to prove 
that this language is spurious, 
although on his own showing 
it was known to Phzdrus, 
Cicero, and the writer of the 
treatise on the world, appears 
inconclusive. 


B. God 
and the 
nworship of 
God. 


(2) God 
conceived 
as the 
Reason of 
the world. 


SOCRATES. 


monotheism, so readily suggested to a Greek by his 
mythology, which consisted in reducing the many 
Gods to be the many instruments of the One Supreme 
God ? 

In as far as Socrates was led to the notion of One 
Supreme Being by the reasonable arrangement of the 
world, the idea which he formed to himself of this 
Being (herein resembling Heraclitus and Anaxagoras) 
was as the reason of the world, which he conceives 
of as holding the same relation to the world that the 
soul does to the body.’ Herewith are most closely 
connected his high and pure ideas of God as a being 
invisible, all-wise, all-powerful, present everywhere. 
As the soul, without being visible, produces visible 
effects ‘in the body, so does God in the world. As 
the soul exercises unlimited dominion over the small 
portion of the world which belongs to it, its indivi- 
dual body, so God exercises dominion over the whole 
world. As the soul is present in all parts of its body, 
so God is present throughout the Universe. And if 
the soul, notwithstanding the limitations by which it 
is confined, can perceive what is distant, and have 
thoughts of the most varied kinds, surely the know- 


1 Mem. i. 4,8: ob 8& cadrdy 
dpdviudy te Soxeis Exew, BAM 
St ovdapod ovddty ofer ppdvimov 
elvat. , . Kal rdde Ta drepueyeOn 
Kal wA7O0s &reipa (the elements, 
or generally, the parts of the 
world) 8° appoctyny twa ofrws 
ote: ebrdxtws Exew; 17: Karduade 
drt kat 6 ods vos évav 7d ody 
capa brws Bobrderat peraxeipl- 
(erat * oteoOa ody xph kal Thy ev 


TG maytt ppdvncw Ta wdvTa brws 
by adth Hdd 7, obrw Tider Bat - Kad 
wh 7d ody wey Bupa Sivacba em) 
TOAAG orddia ekicveioOa, Toy Se 
Tov Oe0d bpbarudy adbivarov eivat 
dua mdvra dpav~ undt, thy chy 
Mev Wuxhy Kat wept rdv évOdde Kat 
mepl tav ev Aiyiwrp Kal Sunerla 
SivacOa ppovticew, Thy 3€ Tov 
Geod ppdrvnow wh ixavhy civar Epa. 
wdvrev émipereto bat, 


WORSHIP OF GOD. 


ledge and care of God must be able to embrace all 
and more.! Besides had not a belief in the provi- 
dential care of God been already? taken for granted, 
in the argument for His existence from the relation 
of means to ends? Was not the best explanation of 
this care to be found in the analogous care which 
the human soul has for the body? A special proof 
of this providence Socrates thought to discern in 
oracles:* by them the most important things, which 
could not otherwise be known, are revealed to man. 
It must then be equally foolish to despise oracles, or 
to consult them in cases capable of being solved by 
our own reflection.t From this conviction followed, 
as a matter of course, the worship of God, prayer, 
sacrifices, and obedience.°® 

As to the form and manner of worship, Socrates, 
as we already know,® wished every one to follow the 
custom of his people. At the same time he propounds 
purer maxims corresponding with his own idea of 
God. He would not have men pray for particular, 
least of all for external goods, but only to ask for 
what is good: for who but God knows what is ad- 
vantageous for man, or knows it so fully ? And, with 


' Compare the wordsin Mem. éy Oeév T5ns* also i. 1, 19. 
i. 4, 18: If you apply to the 2 Mem. iv. 3; i. 4, 6 and 11. 
Gods for prophecy, yvdéon 1d 3 Tbid. iv. 3, 12 and 16; i. 4, 
Oeiov Sri rocovroy Kat rowdrdy 14. 
eorw, o8 ya mdyra dpav Kar ‘ Thid. i, 1, 6. Conf. p. 77,3; 
mavra &kovery Kal maytaxov mapet- 65, 5. 
vat, Kal Gua mdvrwv emimeActo Oat * 5 Compare Mem. iv. 3, 14; 
and the words, Ibid. iv. 3,12: ii. 2, 14. 
bri 5é ye GANOH Adyw . . . Yoon, 5 See p, 149, 1; 76, 7. 
by ph avanerns, ws dy Tas poppas 
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regard to sacrifices, he declared that the greatness of 
the sacrifice is unimportant compared with the spirit 
of the sacrificer, and that the more pious the man, 
the more acceptable will the offering be, so that it 
correspond with his means.’ Abstaining on principle 
from theological speculations,? and not seeking to 


' explore the nature of God, but to lead his fellow men 


C. Dignity 
of man. 
His im- 
mortality. 


to piety, he never felt the need of combining the 
various elements of his religious belief into one 
united conception, or of forming a perfectly consist- 
ent picture, and so avoiding the contradictions which 
that belief may easily be shown to contain.? 

A certain divine element Socrates, like others 
before him, thought to discern within the soul of 
man.‘ Perhaps with this thought is connected his 
belief in immediate revelations of God to the human 
soul, such as he imagined were vouchsafed to himself. 
Welcome as this theory must have been to a philoso- 
pher paying so close an attention to the moral and 
spiritual nature of man, it does not appear that 
Socrates ever attempted to support it by argument. 
Just as little do we find in him a scientific proof of 
the immortality of the soul, although he was inclined 
to this belief partly by his high opinion of the dignity 


1 Mem. i. 3, 2; iv. 3, 17. 

2 See p. 139, 2. 

3 We have all the less reason 
for supposing with Dénis (His- 
toire des Théories et des Idées 
morales dans l’Antiquité, Paris 
et Strasb. 1856, i. 79), that So- 
crates, like Antisthenes, spared 
polytheism from regard to the 
needs of the masses, whilst 


believing in only one God. 
This assumption would belie 
not only the definite and re- 
peated assertions of Xenophon, 
but also Socrates’ unflinching 
love of truth. 

4 Mem. iv. 3, 14: GAA& phy 
kal dvOpmrov ye Wuyxh, elrep Tt al 
GAAo tav advOpwrivwr, rod Oetov 
peréxet, 


IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 


of man, partly, too, on grounds of expediency.' Nay, 
rather, in Plato’s Apology,” at a moment when the 
witholding of a conviction can least. be supposed, he 
expressed himself on this question with much doubt 
and caution.? The language, too, used by the dying 
Cyrus in Xenophon ‘ agrees so well herewith, that we 
are driven to assume that Socrates considered the 
existence of the soul after death to be indeed pro- 
bable, without, however,’ pretending to any certain 
knowledge on the point. It was accepted by him as 
an article of faith, the intellectual grounds for which 
belonged no doubt to those problems which surpass 


the powers of man.® 


1 Compare Hermann in Mar- 
burger Lectionskatalog, 1835-6, 
Plat. 684. 

2 40, C. ; after his condemna- 
tion. 

3 Death is either an external 
sleep, or a transition to a new 
life, but in neither case is it an 
evil. 

4 Cyrop. viii. 7, 10. Several 
reasons are first adduced in fa- 
vour of immortality, but they 
need to be greatly strengthened 
to be anything like rigid proofs. 
(Compare particularly § 19 
with Plato’s Phxdo, 105, C.) 
In conclusion, the possibility of 
the soul’s dying with the body 
is left an open question, but in 
either case death is stated to 
be the end of all evils. 

5 He actually says in Plato, 
Apol. 29, A. Conf. 387, B.: 
death is feared as the greatest 
evil, whilst it may be the 
greatest good: ey dt. . . odk 
eldws ikav@s mept trav év ’Atdou 
obtw Kal ofouat ok cidévan, 


N 


® The above description of 
the philosophy of Socrates 
rests on the exclusive autho- 
rity of Xenophon, Plato, and 
Aristotle. What later writers 
say is for the most part taken 
from these sources, and when- 
ever it goes beyond them, there 
is no guarantee for its accu- 
racy. It is, however, just pos- 
sible that some genuine utter- 
ances of Socrates may have 
been preserved in the writings 
of AXschines and others, which 
are omitted by our authorities. 
In that category place the 
statement of Cleanthes quoted 
by Clement (Strom. ii. 417, D.), 
and repeated by Cicero (Off. iii. 
3,11), that Socrates taught the 
identity of justice and happi- 
ness, cursing the man who first 
made a distinction between 
them: the statements in Cie. 
Off. ii. 12, 43 (taken from Xen. 
Mem. ii. 6, 39; conf. Cyrop. i. 
6, 22); in Seneca, Epist. 28, 2; 


104, 7 (travelling is of no good 
2 
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to fools); 71, 16 (truth and 
virtue are identical); in Plut. 
Ed. Pu. c. 7, p. 4, on education 
(the passage in c. 9 is an inac- 
curate reference to Plato, Gorg. 
470, D.); Cons. ad Apoll. c. 9, 
p- 106, that if all sufferings 
had to be equally divided, 
every one would gladly pre- 
serve his own: Conj. Prec. 
c. 25, p. 140 (Diog. ii. 33; 
Exe. e Floril. Joan. Damasc. ii. 
B. 98; Stob. Floril. ed. Mein. 
iv., 202), on the moral use of 
the looking glass; Ser. Num. 
Vind. c. 5, p. 550, deprecating 
anger; in Demet. Byz. quoted 
by Diog. ii. 21, (Gell. N. A. xiv. 
6, 5), Muson. in the Exc. e 
Floril. Jo. Dam. ii. 13, 126, 
p- 221, Mein, that philosophy 
ought to confine itself to 6, rT: 
Tow év meydpowt, Kandy 7 ayabdy 
Te tTéetuxTat; (others attribute 
the words to Diogenes or Aris- 
tippus) Cic. de Orat. i. 47, 204: 
Socrates said that his only wish 
was to stimulate to virtue; 
where this succeeded, the rest 
followed of itself (a statement 
thoroughly agreeing with the 
views of the Stoic Aristo, and 
probably coming from him. 
Conf. Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans, 
&¢., p. 60; in Diog. ii. 30, blaming 
thesophistry of Euclid; in Diog. 
ii. 31 (undoubtedly from some 
Cynic or Stoic treatise) that 


intelligence is the only good, 
ignorance the only evil, and 
that riches and noble birth do 
more harm than good; in Diog. 
ii. 32, that to marry or to ab- 
stain from marriage is equally 
bad; in Gell. xix. 2,7 (Athen. 
iv. 158; Plut. And. Poet. 4, 
p- 21), that most men live to 
eat, whilst he eats to live; in 
Stob. Ekl. i. 54, giving a defini- 
tion of God; Ibid. ii. 356, 
Floril. 48, 26 (conf. Plato, 
Legg. i. 626, E.), that self- 
restraint is the best form of 
government; in Teles. apud 
Stob. Floril. 40, 8, blaming the 
Athenians for banishing their 
best, and honouring their worst 
men, and the apophthegmata 
in Valer. Max. vii. 2, Ext. 1. 
A large number of sayings 
purporting to come from So- 
crates are quoted by Plutarch 
in his treatises and by Stobzeus 
in his Florilegium ; some, too, 
by Seneca. Most of them, how- 
ever, are colourless, or else 
they aim at being epigram- 
matic, which is a poor substi- 
tute for being genuine. Alto- 
gether their number makes 
them very suspicious. Probably 
they were taken from a collec- 
tion of proverbs which some 
later writer published under 
the name of Socratic proverbs. 


ACCURACY OF XENOPHON’S DESCRIPTION. 


CHAPTER IX. 


RETROSPECT. XENOPHON AND PLATO. SOCRATES 
AND THE SOPHISTS. 


Looxine back from the point now reached to the 
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question raised before, as to which of his biographers oe 


we must look to for a historically accurate account 
of Socrates and his teaching, we must indeed admit, 
that no one of them is so satisfactory an authority as 
any original writings or verbal reports of the utter- 
ances of the great teacher would have been.! So 
much, however, is patent at once, that the personal 
character of Socrates, as pourtrayed by both Xenophon 
and Plato, is in all essential points, one and the same. 
Their descriptions supplement one another in some 
few points, contradicting each other in none. Nay 
more, the supplementary portions may be easily in- 
serted in the general picture, present before the eyes 
of both. Moreover the philosophy of Socrates is not 
in the main represented by Plato and Aristotle in a 
a different light from what it is by Xenophon, pro- 
vided those parts only in the writings of Plato be 
taken into account which undoubtedly belong to So- 


1 Conf. p. 98. 


A. Truth- 


Sulness of 


Xeno- 
phon’s de- 
scription. 


(1) Xeno- 
phon’s 
vier in - 
harmony 
with that 
of Plato 
and Aris- 
totle. 
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crates, and in the Socrates of Xenophon a distinction 


- be drawn between the thought underlying his utter- 


ances and the commonplace language in which it was 
clothed. Even in Xenophon, Socrates expresses the 
opinion that true knowledge is the highest thing, and 
that this knowledge consists in a knowledge of con- 
ceptions only. In Xenophon, too, may be observed all 
the characteristics of that method by means of which 
Socrates strove to produce knowledge. In his pages © 
likewise, virtue is reduced to knowledge, and this 
position is supported by the same arguments, and 
therefrom are deduced the same conclusions, as in 


Aristotle and Plato. In short, all the leading features 


of the philosophy of Socrates are preserved by Xeno- 
phon; granting as we always must that he did not 
understand the deeper meaning of many a saying, and 
therefore failed to give it the prominence it deserved. 
Now and then for the same reason he used a cpm- 
monplace expression instead of a philosophical one ; 
for instance, substituting for, ‘ All virtue is a know- 
ing,’ with less accuracy, ‘All virtue is knowledge.’ 
Nor need we feel surprise that the defects of the 
Socratic philosophy, its popular and prosaic way of 
treating things, the want of system in its method, 
the utilitarian basis of its moral teaching should 
appear more prominently in Xenophon than in Plato 
and Aristotle, considering the brevity with which 
Aristotle speaks of Socrates, and the liberty with 
which Plato expands the Socratic teaching both in 
point of substance and form. On the other hand, 
Xenophon’s description is confirmed partly by indi- 


XENOPHON VINDICATED, 


vidual admissions of Plato,! partly by its inward 
truth and conformity to that picture which we must 
make to ourselves of the first appearance of Socrates’ 
newly discovered principle. All then that can be con- 
ceded to the detractors of Xenophon is, that not fully 
understanding the philosophical importance of his 
teacher, he kept it in the background in his descrip- 
tion, and that in so far Plato and Aristotle are most 
welcome as supplementary authorities. But it can- 
not be allowed for one moment that Xenophon has 
in any respect given a false account of Socrates, or 
that it is impossible to gather from his description 
the true character and importance of the doctrine of 
his master. 

It may indeed be said that this estimate of Xeno- 
phon is at variance with the position which Socrates 
is known to have held in history. As Schleiermacher 
observes ;? * Had Socrates done nothing but discourse 
on subjects beyond which the Memorabilia of Xeno- 
phon never go, albeit in finer and more brilliant 
language, it is hard to understand how it was, that 
in so many years he did not empty the marketplace 
and the workshop, the public walks and the schools, 
by the fear of his presence ; how he so long satisfied 
an Alcibiades and a Critias, a Plato, and a Euclid; 
how he played the part assigned to him in the dia- 
logues of Plato; in short, how he became the founder 
and type of the philosophy of Athens.’ Fortunately 
in Plato himself we have a valuable testimony to the 


' See above, pp. 80; 150, 1. 2 Werke, iii. 2, 259, 287. 


(2) Schlei- 
ermacher’s 
objection 
answered, 
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accuracy of Xenophon’s description. To what does 
his Alcibiades appeal when anxious to disclose the 
divine element concealed under the Silenus-like 
appearance of the Socratic discourses? To what 
does his admirable description of the impression 


produced on him by Socrates go back?! 


What is it 


which to his mind has been the cause of the revolu- 
tion and change in the inner life of Greece? What 
but the moral observations which in Xenophon form 


1 Symp. 215, E.: 8ray yap 
&xobw [Swxpdrous| moAU pot Mad- 
Aov 2 T&v KopuBaytTidyTwy h TE 
Kapdia wnd@ Kat Sdxpva exyetrat 
ind tav Adywv Tav TobTov. dpa 
d& Kal &AAous maymdAAous 7a 
abvta mdéoxovtas: this was not 
the case with other speakers, 
ovde teopUBnTd mov 7 WuxXh odd 
hyavakte ws avdparodwdas d1a- 
keimevou, (similarly Euthydemus 
in Xen. Mem. iv. 2, 39) aaa’ 
bad Tovtout Tov Mapovov moAAdKts 
3 obtw SiereOnv, bore por Sdta 
uy Biwrdy eivar Exovts as exw 
. . « dvarynd er yap we duodroyeiv 
St woAAod evdens dv avtdos ert 
€uavTod mey Guede Ta & ’APnvalwy 
mpattw ... (conf. Mem. iv. 
23 iii. 6) wérovOa 5 mpbs TodTov 
pdvov avOpdirwy, 3 ovK ay ts 
otorro év euol éveivar, Td aicxd- 
veobat dvtiwotv ... . Spamweretw 
otv avtoy Kat detyw, Kal Stay 
1dw aicxvvoua TX &mordoynpéeva 
Kal moAAdKis pev qdéws by oun 
avroyv un bvtTa év avOpdrois: ci © 
ad Tudro yévotro, eb 018° St oA 
peiCov by axOoluny, Sore ok exw, 
8 i Xphoopar TovT@ TE avOpary. 
Tb. 221, D.: wal of Adyor adrod 
bpuordrarol eiot Tots BecAnvots rots 
Siovyopévots . . . Stovyouévous Se 


Woy &y tis Kal évrds adbray yryvd- 
fevos mpa@rov pev vodv exovrTas 
évdov povyous eiphoet Tav Adywr, 
ére:ta Oeiordtous Kal mAcior’ 
aydApar’ dperns év abrots Exovtas, 
kal ém) wAcioroy TelvoyTus, mGA- 
Aov 5& ex) may Boov mpoohKe 
COkoTEely TH MEAAOVTL KAA@ Ka- 
yabG €ceoOat. Alberti’s (p. 78) 
objections to the above use of 
these passages resolve them- 
selvesinto this, that those ‘ele- 
ments of conversation which 
rivet the soul,’ which are not 
altogether wanting in Xeno- 
phon, are more frequent and 
noticeable in Plato, that there- 
fore the spirit of the Socratic 
philosophy comes out more 
clearly in Plato. Far from 
denying this, we grant it 
readily. The above remarks 
are not directed against the 
statement that Plato gives a 
deeper insight than Xenophon 
into the spirit of the Socratic 
teaching, but against Schleier- 
macher’s statement that the 
discourses of Socrates were 
essentially different in sub- 
stance and subject matter from 
those reported by Xenophon. 


VALUE OF HIS METHOD. 


the substance of the Socratic dialogues. These, and 
these only are dwelt upon by Socrates, speaking in 
Plato’s Apology! of his higher calling and his ser- 
vices to his country; it is his business to exhort 
others to virtue; and if he considers the attraction 
of his conversation to consist also in its critical. at- 
tempts,” the reference is to a process of which many 
examples are to be found in Xenophon, that of con- 
vincing people of ignorance in the affairs of their 
calling. 

The effect produced by the discourses of Socrates 
need not surprise us, were they only of the kind re- 
ported by Xenophon. The investigations of Socrates 
as he gives them, may often appear trivial and 
tedious ; and looking at the result with reference to 
the particular case, they may really be so. That 
the forger of armour must suit the armour to him 
who has to wear it:* that the care of the body is 
attended with many advantages :* that friends must 
be secured by kind acts and attention;* these and 
such-like maxims, which are often lengthily discussed 
by Socrates, neither contain for us, nor can they have 
contained for his cotemporaries, anything new. The 
important element in these inquiries, however, does 
not consist in their substance, but in their method, 


1 29, B.; 38, A.; 41, E. ékerd(ew. Conf. 33, B. An ex- 
2 Apol. 23, C.: mpds 8& rod- ample of such sifting is to be 
Tots of véot pot ewaxoAovOodyres found in the conversation of 
ofs uddwora cX0Ah eotw of tay Alcibiades with Pericles, Mem. 
TAovoiwrdtey abréuator xalpov- i. 1, 40. 
ow &kovoyres eketalouevwy Trav 8’ Mem. iii. 10, 9. 
avOpamrwy, kat abrol woAAdKts eue 4 Tbid. iii. 12, 4. 
uovyrat elra émixetpodow &AAous 5 Ibid. ii. 10, 6, 9. 
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in the fact that what was formerly unexplored hypo- 
thesis and unconscious guesswork, was now arrived 
at by a process of thinking. In making a too minute 
or pedantic application of this method, Socrates 
would not give the same offence to his cotemporaries 
as to us, who have not as they to learn for the first ~. 
time the art of conscious thinking and emancipa- 
tion from the authority of blind custom.’ Nay, did 
not the enquiries of the Sophists for the most part © 
contain very much less, which notwithstanding their 
empty cavils, imparted an almost electrical shock to 
their age, simply and solely because even in its par- 
tial application, a power, new to the Greek mind, 
and a new method of reflection had dawned upon 
it? Had therefore Socrates only dealt with those 
unimportant topics, upon which so many of his dia- 
logues exclusively turn, his immediate influence, at 
least on his cotemporaries, would still be intelligi- 
ble. 

These unimportant topics, however, hold a sub- 
ordinate position in Xenophon’s dialogues. Even in 
these dialogues the main thing seems to be real in- 
vestigations into the necessity of knowledge, into 
the nature of morality, into the conceptions of the 
various virtues, into moral and intellectual self- 
analysis; practical directions for the formation of 
conceptions ; critical discussions obliging the speakers 
to consider what their notions implied, and at what 
their actions aimed. Can we wonder that such inves- 


1 Comp. Hegel, Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 59, 


HIS RELATION TO THE SOPHISTS. 


tigations should have produced a deep impression on 
the cotemporaries of Socrates, and an entire change 
in the Greek mode of thought, as the historians una- 
nimously tell us?! or, that a keener vision should 
have anticipated behind those apparently common- 
.. place and unimportant expressions of Socrates, which 
his biographers unanimously record, a newly dis- 
covered world? For Plato and Aristotle it was re- 
served to conquer this new world, but Socrates was 
the first to discover it, and to point the way thereto. 
Plainly as we may see the shortcomings of his 
achievements, and the limits which his individual 
nature imposed on him, still enough remains to 
stamp him as the originator of the philosophy of con- 
ceptions, as the reformer of method, and as the first 
founder of a scientific doctrine of morals. 

The relation, too, of the Socratic philosophy to 
Sophistry will only become clear by considering the 
one-sided and unsatisfactory element in its method 
as well as its greatness and importance. This rela- 
tion as is well known has, during the last thirty years, 
been examined in various directions. There being 
a general agreement previously in accepting Plato’s 
view, and looking on Socrates as the opponent of 
the Sophists, Hegel first obtained currency for the 
contrary opinion, that Socrates shared with the 
Sophists the same ground in attaching importance 
to the person and to introspection.? In a some- 
what different sense, Grete* has still more recently 


’ Conf. p. 80, 1 and 2; 129; 122, 2. 2 See p. 116. 
’ Hist. of Greece, viii. 479, 606. 
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contradicted the traditional notion of the antithesis 


between the Socratic philosophy and Sophistry. If 


Sophist means what the word from its history alone 
can mean, a public teacher educating .youth for 
practical life, Socrates is himself the true type of a 
Sophist. If on the other hand it denotes the cha- 
racter of certain individuals and their teaching, it 
is an abuse to appropriate the term Sophistry to 
this purpose, or to group together under one class 
all the different individuals who came forward as 
Sophists. The Sophists were not a sect or a 
school, but a profession, men of the most varied 
views, for the most part highly deserving and. meri- 
torious people, at whose views we have not the 
least reason to take offence. If then, Hegel and 
his followers attacked the common notion of the re- 
lation of Socrates to the Sophists, because. Socrates, 
in one respect, agreed with the Sophists, Grote 
attacks it for the very opposite reason, because the 
most distinguished of the so-called Sophists are at 
one with Socrates. 

Our previous enquiries will have shown, that both 
views have their justification, but that neither is 
altogether right. It is indeed a false view of his- 
tory to contrast Socrates with the Sophists, in the 
same sense that true and false philosophy are con- 
trasted, or good and evil: and in this respect it 
deserves notice that in Xenophon, the contrast be- 
tween Socrates and the Sophists is not so great as in 
Plato,' nor yet in Plato nearly so great as it is drawn 


1 Compare Xen. Mem. iv. 4, Phil. d. Griech. Part L., p. 873, 
besides p. 69, 1 and Zeller’s 1, 2. 
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by several modern writers.! Still the results of our 
previous enquiries? will not allow of our bringing 
Socrates, as Grote does in his valuable work, into so 
close a connection with men who are grouped to- 
gether under the name of Sophists, and who really 
in their whole tone and method bear so much resem- 
blance to him. The scepticism of a Protagoras and 
Gorgias cannot for a moment be placed on the same 
level with the Socratic philosophy of conceptions, 
nor the Sophistic art of controversy with the Socratic 
sifting of men; the maxim that man is the measure 
of all things, cannot be compared with the Socratic 
demand for action based on personal conviction,’ 


1 Proofs in Protagoras and 
Gorgias, Theetet. 151, D. ; 162, 
D.; 164, D.; 165, E.; Rep. i. 
354, A.; vi. 498, C. 

2 Zeller, Part I. 882, 938. 

8 Asis done by Grote, Plato 
I. 305. Respecting Socrates’ 
explanation in Plato’s Crito 49, 
D., that he was convinced that 
under no circumstances is 
wrong-doing allowed, it is 
there observed ; here we have 
the Protagorean dogma Homo 
Mensuwra . .. which Socrates 
will be found combating in 
the Theetetus . . . proclaimed 
by Socrates himself. How un- 
like the two are will however 
be seen at once by a moment’s 
reflectionon Protagoras’ saying, 
Conf. Part I. 899 ... p. 259, 
535; iii. 479. Grote even as- 
serts that not the Sophists but 
Socrates was the chief quibbler 
in Greece; he was the first to 
destroy the beliefs of ordinary 
minds by his negative criti- 


cism, whereas Protagoras, Pro- 
dicus and Hippias used pre- 
vious authorities as they found 
them leaving untouched the 
moral notions current. II. 410 
and 428 he observes respect- 
ing Plato’s statement (Soph. 
232, B.) that the Sophists talk 
themselves and teach others to 
talk of things which they do 
not know, which Socrates did 
all his life long. In so saying, 
he forgets that Socrates in 
examining into the opinions 
of men neither pretends to 
better knowledge himself nor 
is content with the negative 
purpose of perplexing others. 
His aim was rather to substi- 
tute permanent conceptions for 
unscientific notions. He for- 
gets, also, that in the case of the 
Sophists, owing to their want 
of earnest intellectual feeling, 
owing to the shallowness of 
their method, owing to their 
denial of any absolute truth, 
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nor can the rhetorical display of the older. Sophists, 
the dangerous and unscientific character of their later 
ethics be lost sight of. As regards the Hegelian 
grouping of Socrates among the Sophists, this has 
called forth a greater opposition than it deserves. 
The authors of this view do not deny that the Socratic 
reference of truth to the person differed essentially 
from that of the Sophists.' Neither they nor their 
opponents can deny that the Sophists were the first 
to divert philosophy away from nature to morals and 
the human mind, that they first required a basis for 
practical conduct in knowledge, a sifting of existing 
customs and laws, that they first referred to personal 
conviction the settling of truth and falsehood, right 
and wrong. Hence the dispute with them resolves 
itself into the question. Shall we say that Socrates 
and the Sophists resembled one another, both taking 
personal truth as their-ground, but differing in their 
views of personal truth? or that they differed, the 
nature of their treatment being a different one, 
whilst they agreed in making it relative? Or to 
put the question in another .shape:—There being 
both points of agreement and difference between 
them, which of the two elements is the more impor- 
tant and decisive? Here for the reasons already 
explained, only one reply can be given,? that the 
difference between the Socratic and Sophistic philo- 


together with an incapacity for view. See Part I. 920. 
positive intellectual achieve- 1 See p. 118, 1. 

ments, those practical conse- 2 See p. 110, and Part I. 135, 
quences were sure to result 938. 

which soon enough came to 
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sophies far exceeds their points of resemblance. 
The Sophists are wanting in that very thing which is 
the root of the philosophical greatness of Socrates— 
the quest of an absolutely true and universally valid 
knowledge, and a method for attaining it. They 
could question all that had previously passed for 
truth, but they could not strike out a new and surer 
road to truth. Agreeing as they do with Socrates in 
concerning themselves not so much with the study of 
nature, as with training for practical life, with them 
this culture has a different character, and a different 
importance from what it bears with Socrates. The 
ultimate end of their instruction is a formal dexterity, 
the use of which to be consistent must be left to 
individual caprice, since absolute truth is despaired 
of; whereas with Socrates, on the contrary, the ac- 
quisition of truth is the ultimate end, wherein alone 
the rule for the conduct of the individual is to be 
found. Hence in its further course, the Sophistic 
teaching could not fail to break away from the phi- 
losophy which preceded it, and indeed from every 
intellectual enquiry. Had it succeeded in gaining 
undisputed sway, it would have dealt the death stroke 
to Greek philosophy. Socrates alone bore in him- 
self the germ of a new life for thought. He alone 
by his philosophical principles was qualified to be 
the reformer of philosophy.’ 


1 Hermann even allows this personal contrast to the So- 
in saying (Plato, i. 232) that phists than from his general 
the importance of Socrates for resemblance to them. Sophis- 
the history of philosophy must try differed from the wisdom 
be gathered far more from his of Socrates onlyin the want ofa 
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fruit-bearing germ. But how is 
this admission consistent with 
making the second period of 
philosophy commence with the 
Sophists instead of with So- 
crates? On the other hand, 
the latest treatise on the ques- 
tion before us (Siebeck, Unter- 
suchung zur Philos. d. Griech. 
p. 1, Ueber Socr. Verhiiltniss zur 
Sophistik) is decidedly of the 
opinion here expressed; and 
likewise most of the later edi- 
tors of the history of Greek phi- 
losophy. Striimpell, too (Gesch. 
d. Pralit. Phil. d.Griech. p. 26), 
writes to the same effect, al- 


though his view of the So- 
phists differs from ours in that 
he denies a closer connection 
between their scepticism and 
their ethics. He makes the dis- 
tinctive peculiarity of Socrates 
to consist in the desire to 
reform ethics by a thorough 
and methodical intellectual 
treatment, whereas the So- 
phists aspiring indeed to be 
teachers of virtue, accommo- 
dated themselves in their in- 
struction without independent 
inquiry to the tendencies and 
notions of the time. 


HIS TRAGIC END. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE DEATH OF SOCRATES. , 


WE are now for the first time in a position to form 
a correct opinion of the circumstances which led to 
the tragic end of Socrates. 
that event is well known. A whole lifetime had been 
spent in labours at Athens, during which Socrates 
had been often attacked,' but never judicially im- 
peached,? when in the year 399 B.c.,? an accusation 
was preferred against him, charging him with 
unfaithfulness to the religion of his country, with 
introducing new Gods, and with exercising a harmful 
influence on youth.‘ The chief accuser’ was Mele- 
tus,® with whom were associated Anytus, one of the 


' Compare besides the Clouds 
of Aristophanes, Xen. Mem. i. 2, 
31; iv.4, 3; Plato, Apol. 32, C.; 
22, E. 

2 Plato, Apol. 17, D. 

* See p. 53, 1. 

4 The indictment, according 
to Favorinus in Diog. ii. 40, 
Xen. Mem. (Begin.), Plato, 
Apol. 24, B., was: Td8¢ éypdiaro 
kal dyrwydoaro MéAntos MeAtrou 
Tirdeds Swpdre: YwhppovlaeKov 
"Adwreknbey * adixe? Swxpdrns, 
obs uty H weds vouler Oeods od 
vou'Gwy, erepa 5& Kawa Saudia 
clonyhuevos* &bixe? 58 Kal rods 


vedus Siapbeipwv* tlunua Odvaros, 
It is clearly an oversight on the 
part of Grote, Plato i, 283, to 
consider the parody of the in- 
dictment which Socrates puts 
into the mouth of his first 
accusers, as another version of 
the judicial ypaph. ' 

® See Plato, Apol.19, B.; 24, 
B.; 28, A.; Euthyphro, 2, B. 
Max. Tyr. ix. 2, proves nothing 
against this, as Hermann has 
shown, De Socratis Accusatori- 


us. 
* For the way in which this 
name is written, instead of 
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cusation. 
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leaders and re-introducers of the Athenian demo- 
cracy,' and Lyco,” an orator otherwise unknown. The 
friends of Socrates appear at first to have considered 
his condemnation impossible ;* still he was himself 


MéA:ros, as was formerly the 
custom, see Hermann. It ap- 
pears by a comparison of 
various passages, that the ac- 
cuser of Socrates is neither the 
politician, as Forchhammer 
makes him to be, nor the op- 
ponent of Andocides, with 
whom others have identified 
him, nor yet the poet men- 
tioned by Aristophanes (Frogs, 
1302), but some younger man, 
perhaps the son of the poet. 

1 Further particulars about 
him are given by Forchhammer, 
79; and Hermann, 9. They 
are gathered from Plato, Meno, 
90, A.; Schol. in Plat. Apol. 18, 
B.; Lysias adv. Dard. 8; adv. 
Agorat. 78; Jsoc. adv. Callim, 
23; Plut, Herod. malign. 26, 6. 
p.862; Coriol.c.14; Aristotle in 
Harpokratesv.bexd wv; Schol.in 
A®schin. adv. Tim. § 87; Diod. 
xiii. 64. He is mentioned by 
Xenoph. Hell. ii. 3, 42, 44, as 
well as by Jsocrates, 1. ¢., as a 
leader of the Democratic party, 
together with Thrasybulus, 

2 For the various conjectures 
about him consult Hermann, 
p. 12. Besides the above-named 
persons a certain Polyeuctus, 
according to Favorinus in Diog. 
ii. 38, took part in assisting 
the accuser. Provably “Avuros 
ought to be written in this 
passage instead of TloAveukros, 
and in the following passage 
TloAveveros instead of ~Avuros, 
TloAveveros being here probably 


a transcriber’s mistake for 
TloAvepdrns. See Hermann, p. 
14. But the words as they 
stand must be incorrect. The 
celebrated orator Polycrates 
is said to have composed the 
speech of Anytus, Diog. 1. c. 
according to Hermippus; 
Themist. Or. xxiii. 296, 6; 
Quintil. ii. 17,4; Hypoth. in 
Isoc. Busir. ; sch. Socrat. 
Epist. 14, p. 84 Or. Swidas, 
TloAukpdrns knows of two 
speeches ; and it is proved 
beyond doubt by Zsocr. Bus. 4; 
lian, V. H. xi. 10, that he 
drew up an indictment against 
Socrates. But it is also clear 
from Favorinus, that this in- 
dictment was not used at the 
trial. Indeed it would appear 
from Favorinus that it was not 
written till some time after 
the death of Socrates. Conf. 
Vebermweg, Gesch. d. Phil. i. 94. 

3 This is proved by the Eu- 
thyphro, allowing, as Schleier- 
macher, Pl. Werke, i. a, 52, and 
Steinhart, Plato’s Werke, ii. 191 
and 199 do., that this dialogue 
was hastily penned after the be- 
ginning of the trial, its object 
being to prove that Socrates, 
though accused of impiety, had 
a deeper piety and a keener 
appreciation of the nature of 
piety, than one who had in- 
curred ridicule by his extrava- 
gances, but had nevertheless 
brought himself into the odour 
of sanctity ; a view which, not- 


THE ACCUSATION. 


under no misapprehension as to the danger which 
threatened him.! To get up a defence, however, went 
contrary to his nature.? Partly considering it wrong 
and undignified to attempt anything except by 
simple truth; partly finding it impossible to move 


out of his accustomed groove, and to wear a form of 


artificial oratory strange to his nature, he thought 
trustfully to leave the issue in the hands of God, 
convinced that all would turn out for the best; and 
in this conviction confidently familiarising himself 
with the thought that death would probably bring 
him more good than harm, and that an unjust con- 
demnation would only save him the pressure of the 


weakness of age, leaving his fair name unsullied.* 


withstanding Ueberweg’s (Un- 
ters. d. Platon. Schrift, 250) 
and Grote’s (Plato i. 316) ob- 
jections, appears most probable. 
The treatment of the question 
is too light and satirical for the 
dialogue to belong to a time 
when the full seriousness of 
his position was felt. 

1 Comp. Xen. Mem. iv. 8, 6; 
Plato, Apol. 19, A.; 24, A.; 
28, A.; 36, A. 

2 In Xen. Mem. iv. 8, 5, So- 
crates says that when he wished 
to think about his defence, the 
daiuéviov opposed him ; and ac- 
cording to Diog. ii. 40; Cic.de 
Orat. i. 54; Quintil. Inst. ii. 15, 
30; xi. 1,11; Val. Maa. vi. 4, 
2; Stob. Floril. 7, 56, he de- 
clined a speech which Lysias 
offered him. It is asserted by 
Plato, Apol. 17, B., that he 
spoke without preparation. 
The story in Xenophon’s Apo- 
logy, 22, to the effect that 


some of his friends spoke for 
him has as little claim to truth 
in face of Plato’s description 
as that in Diog. ii. 41. 

’ As to the motives of So- 
crates, the above seems to fol- 
low with certainty from pas- 
sages in Plato, Apol. 17, B.; 
19, Av 3% 295A. 3 30, Cro 84, C., 
and Xen. Mem. iv. 8,- 4-10. 
Cousin and Grote, however, 
give him credit for a great deal 
more calculation than can be 
reconciled with the testimony 
of history, or’ with the rest of 
his character. Cousin ((Zuvres 
de Platon, i. 58), seems to 


think that Socrates was aware | 


that he must perish in the con- 
flict with his age, but he forgets 
that the explanation given in 
Plato's Apology, 29, B., is only 
a conditional one, and that the 
passage in that treatise 37, C., 
was written after the judicial 
sentence. Similarly Volguard- 
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fence of 
himself. 


SOCRATES, 


Such was the tone of mind which dictated his 


defence.! 


sen (Damon. d. Sokr. 15), in 
attempting to prove from Mem. 
iv. 4,4; Apol. 19, A., that So- 
crates had predicted his con- 
demnation, forgets that in these 
passages the question is only as 
to probable guesses. Even 
Grote goes too far in asserting, 
in his excellent description of 
the trial (Hist. of Greece, viii. 
654), that Socrates was hardly 
anxious to be acquitted, and 
that his speech was addressed 
far more to posterity than to 
his judges. History only war- 
rants the belief, that with mag- 
nanimous devotion to his cause 
Socrates was indifferent to the 
result of his words, and en- 
deavoured from the first to 
reconcile himself to a probably 
unfavourable result. It does 
not, however, follow that he 
was anxious to be condemned ; 
nor have we reason to suppose 
so, since he could have wished 
for nothing which he considered 
to be wrong, and his modesty 
kept him uncertain as to what 
was the best for himself. See 
Plato, Apol. 19, A.; 29, A.; 
30, D.; 35, D. We cannot, 
therefore, believe with Grote, 
p. 668, that Socrates had well 
considered his line of defence, 
and chosen it with a full con- 
sciousness of the result; that 
in his conduct before the court 
he was actuated only by a wish 
to display his personal great- 
ness and the greatness of his 
mission in the most emphatic 
manner; and that by departing 
this life when at the summit 
of his greatness he desired to 


The language is not that of a criminal, 


give a lesson to youth the most 
impressive which it was in the 
power of man to give. To pre- 
suppose such calculation on the 
part of Socrates is not only 
contradictory to the statement 
that he uttered his defence 
without preparation, but it 
appears to be opposed to the 
picture which we are accus- 
tomed to see of his character. 
As far as we can judge, his con- 
duct does not appear to be a 
work of calculation, but a 
thing of immediate conviction, 
a consequence of that upright- 
ness of character which would 
not allow him to go one step 
beyond his principles. His 
principles, however, did not 
allow him to consider results, 
since he could not know what 
result would be beneficial to 
him. It was his concern to 
speak only the truth, and to 
despise anything like corrupt- 
ing the judges by eloquence. 
This may appear a narrow- 
minded view, but no other 
course of conduct would so 
well have corresponded with 
the bearing and character of 
Socrates; and herein consists 
his greatness, that he chose 
what was in harmony with 
himself in the face of extreme 
danger, with classic composure 
and unruffled brow. 

' We possess two accounts of 
the speech of Socrates before 
his judges, a shorter one in 
Xenophon and a longer one in 
Plato’s Apology. Xenophon’s 
Apology is certainly spurious, 
and with it any value attach- 


HIS DEFENCE. 


wishing to save his life, but that of an impartial ar- 
biter, who would dispel erroneous notions by a simple 


ing to the testimony of Her- 
mogenes, to whom the compiler, 
imitating the Mem. iv. 8, 4, 
professes to be indebted for 
his information, is lost. Touch- 
ing Plato’s, the current view 
seems well established, that 
this Apology is not a mere 
creation of his own, but that 
in all substantial points it 
faithfully records what Socrates 
said ;and the attempt of Georgii, 
in the introduction to his 
translation of the Apology 
(conf. Steinhart, Platon. Werke, 
ii. 235) to prove the contrary 
will not stand. Georgii com- 
plains that in the Socrates of 
Plato that ueyaAnyopla is want- 
ing,which Xenophon commends 
in him—a judgment with which 
few will agree, not even the 
writer of the Apology attri- 
buted to Xenophon. He also 
considers the sophism with 
which the charge of atheism 
was met, improbable in the 
mouth of Socrates, though it 
may just as likely have come 
from him as from one of his 
disciples. He doubts whether 
Socrates could have maintained 
a composure so perfect; al- 
though all that we know of 
Socrates shows unruffled calm 
as a main trait in his character. 
He sees in the prominent fea- 
tures of that character a diplo- 
matic calculation, which others 
will look for in vain. He con- 
siders it incredible that So- 
crates should have begun with 
a studied quotation from the 
Clouds of Aristophanes, aiming 
at nothing else than the refu- 


tation of prejudices, which 
lasted undeniably (according 
to the testimony of Xenophon, 
Mem. i.. 1, 11; »Qfe." 12, 3; 
Symp. 6, 6) till after his own 
death, and perhaps contributed 
much to his condemnation. 
He misses, with Steinhart in 
Plato, many things which So- 
crates might have said in his 
defence, and did actually say 
according to the Apology of 
Xenophon. But to this state- 
ment no importance can be 
attached, and it is probable 
that in an unprepared speech 
Socrates omitted much which 
might have told in his favour. 
He can hardly be convinced 
that Socrates cross-questioned 
Miletus so searchingly as Plato 
describes ; but this passage 
agrees with the usual character 
of the discourse of Socrates, 
and the sophism by which So- 
crates proved that he did not 
corrupt youth is quite his own. 
See p. 141. That Socrates 
should have met the charge of 
atheism by quibbles, instead of 
appealing to the fact of his 
reverence for the Gods of the 
state, he can only understand, 
by supposing that we have here 
an expression of Plato’s reli- 
gious views: although Plato 
would have had no reason for 
suppressing the fact, supposing 
Socrates had really made such 
an appeal: he even describes 
the devotion of his master to 
the Gods of his country, and is 
himself anxious to continue 
that service. Touching the 
sophisms, even Aristotle, Rhet. 


(3) His 
condemna- 
tion. 


"SOCRATES. 

setting forth of the truth, or of a patriot warning 
against wrong-doing and overhaste. He seeks to 
convince the accuser of his ignorance, to refute the 
accusation by criticism. At the same time dignity 
and principle are never so far forgotten as to address 
the judges in terms of entreaty. Their sentence is 
not feared, whatever it may be. He stands in the 
service of God, and is determined to keep his post in 
the face of every danger. No commands shall make 
him faithless to his higher calling, or prevent him 
from obeying God rather than the Athenians. 

The result of his speech was what might have 
have been expected. The majority of the judges 
would most unmistakeably have been disposed to 
pronounce him innocent,! had not the proud bearing 
of the accused brought him into collision with the 
members of a popular tribunal, accustomed to a very 
different deportment from the most eminent states- 


men.? 


li. 23:3. iii, 183: 1398, .a;.46; 
1419, a, 8, has no fault to find. 
The same may be said in reply 
to most of the reasoning of 
Georgii. On the contrary, the 
difference in style between the 
Apology and Plato’s usual writ- 
ings, seems to prove that this 
Apology was not drawn up with 
his usual artistic freedom, and 
the notion of Georgii referring 
it to the same time as the 
Phzedo appears altogether in- 
conceivable considering the 
great difference between the 
two in regard to their philoso- 
phical contents and their artis- 
tic form. It certainly was not 


Many who would otherwise have been on his 


Plato’s intention to record 
literally the words of Socrates, 
and we may be satisfied with 
comparing his Apology withthe 
speeches in Thucydides, as 
Steinhart does, bearing in 
mind what Thucydides, i. 22, 
says of himself,—that he had 
kept as close as possible to the 
sense and substance of what 
was said—and applying it 
equally to Plato. Conf. Ueber- 
weg, Unters. d. Plat. Schr. 237. 

1 Xen. Mem. iv. 4. 4. 

2 Let the attitude of Pericles 
be remembered on the occasion 
of the accusation of Aspasia, 
and that depicted by Plato in 


HIS SENTENCE AND DEATH. 


side were set against him, and by a small majority ! 


the sentence of Guilty was pronounced.” 


the Apology, 34, C. Indeed it 
is a well-known fact that judg- 
ing was a special hobby of 
the Athenian people (conf. 
Aristophanes in the Wasps, 
Clouds, ,207), and that it 
watched with peculiar jealousy 
this attribute of its sove- 
reignty. How Volquardsen, 
Diimon. d. Sokr. 15, can con- 
clude from the above words 
that Hegel’s judgment respect- 
ing Socrates’ rebellion against 
the people’s power is shared 
here, is inconceivable. 

1 According to Plato, Apol. 
36, A., he would have been ac- 
quitted if 3, or as another 
reading has it, if 30 of his 
judges had been of a different 
mind. But how can this be 
reconciled with the statement 
of Diog. ii. 41: KaredindoOn 
diakoclas dySonxovTa mid wAcioce 
Whos tev arodvoveay? Hither 
the text here must be corrupt, 
ora true statement of Diogenes 
must have been strangely per- 
verted. Which is really the 
case it is difficult to say. It is 
generally believed that the 
whole number of judges who 
condemned him was 281. But 
since the Heliza always con- 
sisted of so many hundreds, 
most probably with the addi- 
tion of one deciding voice 
(400, 500, 600, or 401, 501, 601), 
on this hypothesis no propor- 
tion of votes can be made out 
which is compatible with 
Plato’s assertion, whichever 
reading is adopted. We should 
have then to suppose with 
Bock, in Siivern on Aristoph. 


According 


Clouds, 87, that a number of 
the judges had abstained from 
voting, a course which may be 
possible. Out of 600 Heliasts, 
281 may have voted against 
and 275 or 276 for him. It is, 
however, possible, as Béckh 
suggests, that in Diogenes, 251 
may have originally stood in- 
stead of 281. In this case 
there might have been 251 
against and 245 or 246 for the 
accused, making together 
nearly 500; and some few, 
supposing the board to have 
been complete at first, may 
have absented themselves dur- 
ing the proceedings, or have 
refrained from voting, Or, if 
the reading tpidkovra, which 
has many of the best MSS. in 
its favour, is established in 
Plato, we may suppose that the 
original text in Diogenes was 
as follows: xatediadoOn d1aKo- 
cias oySonKovra phpas, & wAeloot 
Tay a&modvovgay. We should 
then have 280 against 220, 
together 500, and if 30 more 
had declared for the accused, 
he would have been acquitted, 
the votes being equal. 

2 This course of events is not 
only in itself probable, taking 
into account the character of 
the speech of Socrates and the 
nature of the circumstances, 
but Xenophon (Mem. iv. 4, 4) 
distinctly asserts that he would 
certainly have been acquitted 
if he had in any way conde- 
scended to the usual attitude 
of deference to his judges. See 
also Plato, Apol. 38, D. 
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death. 
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to the Athenian mode of procedure, the next thing 
was to treat of the measure of the penalty. Socrates, 
however, spoke out with undaunted courage: were 
he to move for what he had deserved, he could only 
move for a public entertainment in the Prytaneum. 
He repeated the assurance that he could not on any 
account renounce his previous course of life. At 
length, yielding to the entreaties of his friends, he 
was willing to consent to a fine of thirty mins, be- 
cause he could pay this without owning himself to 
be guilty.’ It may be readily understood that to 
the majority of the judges such language in the ac- 
cused could only appear in the light of incorrigible 
obstinacy and contempt for the judicial office ;? hence 
the penalty claimed by the accusers was awarded—a 
sentence of death.® 

The sentence was received by Socrates with a 
composure corresponding with his previous conduct. 
He persisted in not in any way repenting of his con- 
duct, frequently expressing before the judges his 
conviction, that for him death would be no misfor- 
tune. The execution of the sentence being delayed 


1 The above is stated on the allthe more readily a contrary 


authority of Plato’s Apology, 
in opposition to which the less 
accurate assertion of Xeno- 
phon, that he rejected any 
pecuniary composition, and 
that of Diog. ii. 41, cannot be 
allowed to be of any weight. 

2 How distinctly Socrates 
foresaw this effect of his con- 
duct is unknown. It may have 
appeared probable to him ; but 
he may also have anticipated 


effect, if he thought such con- 
duct imperative. Nietzsche’s 
idea (Sokrates Bas. 1871, p. 17) 
that Socrates, with full con- 
sciousness, carried through his 
condemnation to death, appears 
untenable for the same reasons 
as the above. 

3 According to Diog. ii. 42, it 
was carried by eighty more 
votes than his condemnation. 

4 Plato, Apol, 38, C. 


HIS SENTENCE AND DEATH. 


pending the return of the sacred-ship from Delos,' he 
continued in prison thirty days, holding his accus- 
tomed intercourse with his friends, and retaining 
during the whole period his unclouded brightness 
of disposition.? Flight from prison, for which his 
friends had made every preparation, was scorned as 
wrong and undignified. His last day was spent in 
quiet intellectual conversation, and when the evening 
came the hemlock draught was drunk with a strength 
of mind so unshaken, and a resignation so entire, 
that a feeling of wonder and admiration overcame 
the feeling of grief, even in his nearest relatives.‘ 
Among the Athenians, too, no long time after his 
death, discontent with the troublesome preacher of 
morals is said to have given way before remorse, 
in consequence of which his accusers were visited 
with severe penalties ;° these statements, however, 


' Mem. iv. 8, 2; Plato, Pheedo, 
58, A. 

2 Pheedo, 59, D.; Mem.1. ec. 

3 See p. 77, 1. According to 
Plato, Crito urged him to flight. 
The Epicurean Idomeneus, who 
says it was Auschines (Diog. ii. 
60; iii. 36) is not a trust- 
worthy authority. 

* Compare the Phedo, the 
account in which appears to be 
true in the main. See 58, E.; 
116, A.; Xen. Mem. iv. 8, 2. 
Whether the statements in 
Xen. Apol. 28; Diog. ii. 35; 
lian, V. H.i. 16, are histori- 
cal, is a moot point. Those in 
Stob. Floril. 5, 67, are certainly 
exaggerations, 

§ Diodor, xiv. 37, says that 
the people repented of having 


put Socrates to death, and 
attacked his accusers, putting 
them to death without a judi- 
cial sentence. Swidas makes 
MéAnros (Meletus) die by ston- 
ing. Plut. de Invid. ec. 6, p. 
538, says that the slanderous 
accusers of Socrates became so 
hated at Athens that the citi- 
zens would not light their fires, 
or answer their questions, or 
bathe in the same water with 
them, and that at last they 
were driven in despair to hang 
themselves. Diog. ii. 43, conf. 
vi. 9, says that the Athenians 
soon after, overcome with com- 
punction, condemned Meletus 
to death, banished the other 
accusers, and erected a brazen 
statue to Socrates, and that 
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SOCRATES. 


are not to be trusted, and appear on the whole im- 


probable.! 


The circumstances which brought about the death 
of Socrates are among the clearest facts of history. 
Nevertheless the greatest difference of opinion pre- 
vails as to the causes which led thereto and the 


justice of his condemnation. 


Anytus was forbidden to set 
foot in their city. Themist. 
Or. xx. 239, says: The Athe- 
nians soon repented of this 
deed; Meletus was punished, 
Anytus fled, and was stoned at 
Heraclea, where his grave may 
still be seen. Tertullian, 
Apologet. 14, states that the 
Athenians punished the ac- 
cusers of Socrates, and erected 
to him a golden statue in a 
temple. Aug. De Civ. Dei, viii. 
3, reports that one of the ac- 
cusers was slain by the people 
and the other banished for 
life. 

1 This view, already expres- 
sed by Forchammer (1. c. 66) 
and Grote, viii. 683, appears 
to be the correct one notwith- 
standing Hermann’s (l.c. 8, 11) 
arguments to the contrary. 
For thongh it is possible that 
political or personal opponents 
of Anytus and his fellow-ac- 
cusers may have turned against 
them their action against So- 
crates, and so procured their 
condemnation, yet (1) the au- 
thorities are by no means so 
ancient or so unimpeachable 
that we can depend upon them. 
(2) They eontradict one an- 
other in all their details, not to 
mention Diogenes’ anachronism 
respecting Lysippus. And (3) 


In former times it was 


the main point is, that neither 
Plato, nor Xenophon, nor the 
writer of Xenophon’s Apology 
ever mention this occurrence, 
which they could not have 
failed to regard with great 
satisfaction. On the contrary, 
five years after the death of 
Socrates Xenophon thought it 
necessary to defend him against 
the attacks of his accusers, 
while Aischines appealed to the 
sentence on Socrates without 
dreading the very obvious 
answer, that his accusers had 
met with their deserts. That 
Isocrates is referring to this 
occurrence rather than to any 
other (ep) avridé0. 19) is not 
established, nor need the pas- 
sage contain a reference to any 
event in particular. And lastly, 
nothing can be made of the apo- 
cryphal story coming from some 
editor of Isocrates, to the effect 
that the Athenians, ashamed 
of having put Socrates to 
death, forbad any public men- 
tion of him, and that when 
Euripides (who died seven 
years before Socrates) alluded 
to him in the Palamedes, all the 
audience burst into tears. It 
is only lost labour to suggest 
that these scenes took place at 
some later time, when the play 
was performed. 


CAUSES OF THE SENTENCE. 


thought quite natural to refer it to an accidental out- 
burst of passion. Were Socrates the colourless ideal of 
virtue he was represented to be by those lacking a 
deeper insight into his position in history, it would in- 
deed be inconceivable that any vested interests could 
have been sufficiently injured by him to warrant a 
_ serious attack. If then, he was nevertheless accused 
and condemned, what else can have been the cause 
but the lowest of motives—personal ‘hatred? Now 
who can have had so much reason for hatred as the So- 
phists, whose movements Socrates was so effective in 
thwarting, and who were otherwise supposed to be ca- 
pable of any crime? Accordingly it must have been 
at their instigation that Anytus and Meletus induced 
Aristophanes to write his play of the Clouds, and after- 
wards themselves brought Socrates to trial. 

This was the general view of the learned in former 
times.! Nevertheless its erroneousness was already 
pointed out by Fréret.2- He proved that Meletus was 
a child when the Clouds was acted, and that at a 
much later period Anytus was on good terms with So- 
erates ; that neither Anytus can have had anything to 
do with the Sophists—Plato always representing him 
as their inveterate enemy and despiser >—nor Meletus 
with Aristophanes ;* and he showed, that no writer 


1 Reference to Brucker, i. 
549, in preference to any 
others. 

* In the admirable treatise: 
Observations sur les Causes et 
sur quelques Circonstances dela 
Condamnation de Socrate, in 
the Mém. de l’Académie des 
Inscript. i. 47, 6, 209. 


3 Meno, 92, A. 

® Aristophanes often amuses 
himself at the expense of the 
poet Meletus, but, as has been 
remarked, this Meletus was 
probably an older man than 
the accuser of Socrates. See 
Hermann, De Socr. Accus. 5. 
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of credit knows anything of the part taken by the 
Sophists, in the accusation of Socrates.! Besides, 
the Sophists, who had little or no political influence 
in Athens,? could never have procured the condem- 
nation of Socrates. Least of all, would they have 
preferred against him charges which immediately 
recoiled on their own heads.* These arguments of 
Fréret’s, after long passing unnoticed,‘ have latterly 
met with general reception.’ Opinions are other- 
wise still much divided, and it is an open question 
whether the condemnation of Socrates was a work of 
private revenge, or whether it resulted from more 
general motives; if the latter, whether these motives 
were political, or moral, or religious; and lastly, 
whether the sentence was, according to the popular 
view, a crying wrong, or whether it may admit of a 


partial justification.® 


1 Hlian (V. H. ii. 13), the 
chief authority for the pre- 
vious hypothesis, knows no- 
thing about a suborning of 
Anytus by the Sophists. 

2 The political career of Da- 
mon, who according to the use 
of the Greek language can be 
called a Sophist, establishes 
nothing to the contrary. 

3 Protagorashad beenindicted 
for atheism before Socrates, and 
on the same plea Socrates was 
attacked by Aristophanes, who 
never spared any partizans of 
sophistry. 

4 The treatise of Fréret was 
written as early as 1736, but 
not published till 1809, when 
it appeared together with seve- 
ral other of his writings. See 


In one quarter even the length 


Mém. de l’Acad. i. 47.6, 1. It 
was therefore unknown to the 
German writers of the last 
century, who for the most part 
follow the old view; for in- 
stance, Meiners, Gesch. d. Wis- 
senschaft, ii. 476; Tiedemann, 
Geist d. spek. Phil. ii. 21. 
Others, such as Buhle, Gesch. 
d. Phil. i. 8372; Tenneman, 
Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 40, confine 
themselves to stating gene- 
rally, that Socrates made many 
enemies by his zeal for mo- 
rality, without mentioning the 
Sophists. 

5 There are a few exceptions, 
such as Heinsius, p. 26. 

6 Forchhammer: Die Athener 
und Socrates, die Gesetzlichen 
und der Revolutionir. 


PERSONAL HATRED NOT THE ONLY CAUSE. 


has been reached of asserting with Cato,! that of all 
sentences ever passed, this was the most strictly legal. 

Among these views the one lying nearest to hand, 
is that of some older writers, who attribute the exe- 
cution of Socrates to personal animosity; always 
giving up the unfounded idea that the Sophists were 
in any way connected therewith.? A great deal may 
be said in favour of this aspect of the case. In 
Plato,* Socrates expressly declares that he is not the 
victim of Anytus or Meletus, but of the ill-will which 
he incurred by his criticism of men. Even Anytus, 
it is however said, owed him a personal’ grudge. 
Plato hints‘ at his being aggrieved with the judg- 
ments passed by Socrates on Athenian statesmen, 
and, according to Xenophon’s Apology,* took it amiss 


1 Plut. Cato, c. 23, 

2 This is found in Fries, 
Gesch. d. Phil. i. 249, who 
speaks of the ‘hatred and envy 
of a great portion of the 
people,’ as the motives which 
brought on the trial. Signart, 
Gesch. d. Phil. i. 89, gives pro- 
minence to this motive, and 
Brandis, Gr. Rém. Phil. ii. a. 
26, who distinguishes two 
kinds of opponents to So- 
crates, those who considered 
his philosophy incompatible 
with ancient discipline and 
morality, and those who could 
not endure his moral earnest- 
ness, attributing the accusation 
to the latter, Grote, viii. 
637, inclines to the same view. 
He proves how unpopular So- 
erates must have made himself 
by his sifting of men. He 
remarks that Athens was the 


only place where it would have 
been possible to carry it on so 
long, and that it is by no 
means a matter for wonder, 
that Socrates was accused and 
condemned, but only that this 
did not happen sooner. If he 
had been tolerated so long, 
there must have been special 
reasons, however, for the accu- 
sation; and these he is in- 
clined to find partly in his re- 
lations to Critias and Alcibia- 
des, and partly in the hatred of 
Anytus. 

$ Apol. 28, A.; 22, BE. ; 23, C. 

4 Meno, 94; in reference to 
which Diog. ii. 38, says of 
Anytus : obros yap ob pépwy Tov 
bd Swxpdrovs xAevacpdy. 

5 Compare with this Hegel, 
Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 92; Grote. 
Hist. of Greece, viii. 641. 
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(2) It did 
not pro- 
ceed from 
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may have 
borne him 
a grudge. 
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(b) But 
there must 
have been 
other 
causes at 
work to 
lead to his 
condemna- 
tion. 


SOCRATES. 


that Socrates urged him to give his competent son 
a higher training than that of a dealer in leather, 
thereby encouraging in the young man discon- 
tent with his trade.! Anytus is said to have first 
moved Aristophanes to his comedy, and afterwards in 
common with Meletus to have brought against him 
the formal accusation.2 That such motives came 
into play in the attack on Socrates, and contributed 
in no small degree to the success of this attack is 
antecedently probable.* To convince men of their 
ignorance is the most thankless task you can choose. 
Anyone who can persevere in it for a life-time so re- 
gardless of consequences as Socrates did, must make 
many enemies ; dangerous enemies too, if he takes for 
his mark men of distinguished position or talents. 
Still personal animosity cannot have been the 
sole cause of his condemnation. Nor are Plato’s 
statements binding upon us. Indeed the more 
Socrates and his pupils became convinced of the 
justice of his cause, the less were they able to dis- 
cover any grounds in fact for the accusation. The 
one wish of Socrates being to will and to do what was 
best, what reason could anyone possibly have had for 


1 Later writers give more 
details. According to Plut. 


_ Ale. c. 4; Amator. 17, 27, p. 


762; and Satyrus in Atheneus, 
xii. 534, e, Anytus was a lover 
of Alcibiades, but was rejected 
by him, whilst Alcibiades 
showed every attention to So- 
crates, and hence the enmity 
of Anytus to Socrates. Such 


an improbable story ought not 
to have deceived Juzac (De 
Soer. Cive, 133); especially 
since Xenophon and Plato 
would never have omitted in 
silence such a reason for the 
accusation. 

; 2? Mlian, V. H. ii. 13. Diog. 
2G 
* Compare Grote, 1. c. 638. 
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opposing him, except wounded pride? The narrative 
of Xenophon’s Apology would at most only explain 
the hatred of Anytus; it would not account for the 
widely spread prejudice against Socrates. It is a 
question whether it is true at all; and whether, 
granting its truth, this personal injury was the only 
cause which arrayed Anytus as accuser against him.' 
Lastly, allowing, as was undoubtedly the case, that 
Socrates made enemies of many influential people, is 
it not strange that their personal animosity should 
only have attained its object after the re-establish- 
ment of orderin Athens? In the most unsettled 
and corrupt times no serious persecution had been 
set on foot against him. Neither at the time of the 
mutilation of the Herme, had his relations with 
“Alcibiades; nor after the battle of Arginuse,? had 
the incensed state of popular feeling been turned 
against him. Plato, too, says * that what told against 
Socrates at the trial, was the general conviction that 
his teaching was of a dangerous character ; and he 
states that as matters then stood, it was impossible for 
any one to speak the truth in political matters with- 
out being persecuted as a vain babbler and corrupter 


1 This is just possible. That Thrasybulus faithful to the 


the character of Anytus was 
not unimpeachable we gather 
from the story (Aristot. in Har- 
pocration Sexdfwv ; Diodor. xiii. 
64; Plut. Coriol. 14), that 
when he was first charged 
with treason he corrupted the 
judges. On the other hand 
Isocr. (in Callim. 23) praises 
him for being together with 


treaties, and not abusing his 
political power to make amends 
for his losses during the oli- 
garchical government. 

* The astonishment expres- 
sed by Tenneman at this is 
natural from his point of view. 
Only his solution of the diffi- 
culty is hardly satisfactory. 

* Apol. 18, B. ; 19, B.; 23, D. 
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of youth.' On this point the testimony of writers so 
opposite as Xenophon and Aristophanes proves that 
the prejudice against Socrates was not merely a pass- 
ing prejudice, at least not in Athens, but that it 
lasted a whole life-time, not confined only to the 
masses, but shared also by men of high importance 
and influence in the state. Very deeply, indeed, must 
the feeling against Socrates have been rooted in 
Athens, if Xenophon found it necessary six years 
after his death to defend him against the charges on 
which the indictment was framed. 

With regard to Aristophanes, it was an obvious 
blot in his plays to allow here and there such a pro- 
minence to political motives as to forget the claims 
of art, and for a comedian, who in his mad way holds 
up to ridicule all authorities divine and human, to 
clothe himself with the tragic seriousness of a poli- 
tical prophet. Yet it is no less an error to lose 
sight of the grave vein which underlies the comic 
license of his plays, and to mistake his occasional 
pathos for thoughtless play. Were it only this, the 
hollowness of the sentiment would soon show itself 
in artistic defects. Instead of this, a sincerity of 
patriotic sentiment may be observed in Aristophanes, 


1 Polit. 299, B. ; Rep. vi. 488, 
496, C.; Apol. 32, E.; Gorg. 
473, E.; 521, D. 

2 Rétscher’s spirited descrip- 
tion suffers from this onesided- 
ness, and even Hegel, in his 
passage on the fate of Socrates, 
Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 82, is not 
quite free from it, although 


both of them justly recognise 
(Hegel, Phinomeno 1. 560; 
Aisthetik, 537, 562; Réotscher, 
p- 365), that there is an ele- 
ment subversive of Greek life, 
quite as much in the comedies 
of Aristophanes, as in the 
state of things of which he 
complains. 


PERSONAL HATRED NOT THE SOLE CAUSE. 


not only in the unsullied beauty of many individual 
utterances ;! but the same patriotic interest sounds 
through all his plays, in some of the earlier ones 
even disturbing the purity of the poetic tone,? but 
proving all the more conclusively, how near the love 
of his country lay to his heart. 

This interest only could have brought him to give 
to his comedies that ‘political turn, by means of 
which, as he justly takes credit to himself,’ comedy 
gained a far higher ground than had been allowed to it 
by his predecessors. At the same time it must be 
granted that Aristophanes is as much deficient as 
others in the morality and the faith of an earlier 
age,* and that it was preposterous to demand the 
olden time back, men and circumstances having so 
thoroughly changed. Only it does not follow here- 
from that he was not sincere in this demand. His 
was rather one of those cases so frequently met with 
in history, in which a man attacks a principle in 
others to which he has himself fallen a victim, with- 
out owning it to himself. Aristophanes combats 
innovations in morals, politics, religion, and art. 
Being, however, in his inmost soul the offspring of 
his age, he can only combat them with the weapons 
and in the spirit of this age. With the thorough 
dislike of the narrow practical man unable to give a 


1 See p. 29. 3 Peace, 732; Wasps, 1022; 
? Compare Schnitzer, trans- Clouds, 537. 
lation of the Clouds, p. 24, and 4 Compare Droysen, Aristoph. 
the passages quoted by him Werke, 2 Aufl. i. 174, which 
from Welcker, Siivern and _ seems to go too far, 
Rotscher, 
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thought to anything beyond immediate needs, he 
proscribes every attempt to analyse moral and poli- 
tical motives, or to test their reasonableness or the 
reverse; whilst as a poet he thinks nothing of 
trifling with truth and good manners, provided the 
desired end is reached. He thus becomes entangled 
in the inconsistency of demanding back, and yet by 
one and the same act destroying, the old morality. 
That he committed this inconsistency cannot be 
denied. And what a proof of shortsightedness it was 
to attempt to charm back a form of culture which 
had been irretrievably lost! That he was conscious 
of this inconsistency cannot be believed. Hardly 
would a thoughtless scoffer--which is what some 
would make of him—have ventured upon the danger- 
ous path of attacking Cleon. Hardly would Plato 
have brought him into the society of Socrates in the 
Symposium, putting into his mouth a speech full of 
spirited humour, had he seen in him only a despic- 
able character. If, however, the attack upon Socrates 
is seriously meant, and Aristophanes really thought 
to discern in him a Sophist dangerous alike to reli- 
gion and morality—with which character he clothes 
him in the Clouds—then the charges preferred at the 
trial were not a mere pretence, and something more 
than personal motives led to the condemnation of 
Socrates. 

Do we ask further what those motives were? All 
that is known cf the trial and the personal character 
of the accusers only leaves us a choice between two 
alternatives: either the attack on Socrates was 


NOT CONDEMNED FOR POLITICAL VIEWS. 


directed against his political creed! in particular, or 


more generally against his whole mode of thought © 


and teaching in respect to morals, religion, and 
politics.? Both alternatives are somewhat alike, still 
they are not so alike that we can avoid distinguishing 
them. 

A great deal may be said in favour of the view, 
that the attack on Socrates was in the first place set 
on foot in the interest of the democratic party. 
Amongst the accusers, Anytus is known as one of the 
leading democrats of that time.* The judges, too, 
are described as men, who had been banished and 
had returned with Thrasybulus.t We know, more- 
over, that one of the charges preferred against 
Socrates was, that he had educated Critias, the most 
unscrupulous and the most hated of the oligarchical 
party;° Aéschines® tells the Athenians plainly: 
You have put to death the Sophist Socrates, because 
he was the teacher of Critias. Others, too, are found 
among the friends and pupils of Socrates, who must 
have been hated by the democrats because of their 


1 This is the view of Fréret, 
1. c. p. 233, of Dresig in the 
dissertation De Socrate juste 
damnato (Lips. 1738), of Sié- 
vern (notes to Clouds, p. 86) of 
Ritter, Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 30, 
and of Forchhammer (Die Athe- 
ner und Socrates, p. 39). More 
indefinite is Hermann, Plat. i. 
35, and Wiggers, Socr. p. 123. 

2 Hegel, Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 81; 
Ritscher, p. 256, 268, with 
special reference to the Clouds 
of Aristophanes; Henning, 


Prine. der Ethik. p. 44. Com- 
pare, Baur, Socrates und Chris- 
tus, Tiib. Zeitschrift, 1837, 3 
128-144. 

% See p. 194, 1. 

* Plato, Apol. 21, A. 

5 Xen. Mem. i. 2, 12; Plato 
Apol, 33, A. 

§ Adv. Tim. 173. No great 
importance can be attached to 
this authority, as the context 
shows. Aischines is talking 
as an orator, not as an histor- 
ian, 
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aristocratical sympathies. 
_ and Xenophon, who was banished from Athens? 


Such were Charmides,' 


about the time of the trial of Socrates, perhaps 
even in connection therewith, because of his intimacy 
with Sparta and the Spartans’ friend, Cyrus the 


younger. 


Lastly, one of the formal indictments is 


referred to as charging Socrates with speaking dispa- 
ragingly of the democratic form of election by lot,* 
and with teaching his audience to treat the poor with 
insolence,* by so frequently quoting the words— 


Each prince of name or chief in arms approved, 
He fired with praise, or with persuasion moved. 


But if a clamorous vile plebeian rose, 


Him with reproof he check’d, or tam’d with blows.® 


1 Charmides, the uncle of 
Plato, one of the thirty, was, 
according to Xen. Hell. ii. 4, 
19, one of the ten commanders 
at the Peireus, and fell on 
the same day with Critias in 
conflict with the exiled Athe- 
nians. 

2 Forchhammer, p. 84: he 
also mentions Theramenes, the 
supporter of the thirty tyrants, 
who may have been a pupil of 
Socrates without, as Forch- 
hammer will have it, adopting 
the political opinions of his 
teacher. But Diodor., xiv. 5, 
from whom the story comes, is 
a very uncertain authority. 
For Diodorus combines with 
it the very improbable story that 
Socrates tried to rescue Thera- 
menes from the clutches of the 
thirty, and could only be dis- 
suaded from this audacious at- 
tempt by many entreaties. 


Neither Xenophon nor Plato 
mention Theramenes among 
the pupils of Socrates. Neither 
of them mentions an interven- 
tion of Socrates on his behalf, 
as Plato, Apol. 32, C. does in 
another case. In the accusa- 
sation brought against the vic- 
tors at Arginusz, it was So- 
crates who espoused their cause, 
and Theramenes who by his in- 
trigues brought about their 
condemnation. Pseudoplut. 
Vit. Decrhet. iv. 3, tells a 
similar and more credible story 
of Socrates. Probably it was 
first told of him and then 
transferred to Socrates. 

3 Mem. i. 2, 9. 

4 Thid. i. 2, 58. 

5 Tliad. ii. 188. borchham- 
mer, p. 52, detects a great deal 
more in these verses. He 
thinks that Socrates was here 
expressing his conviction of 
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‘Taking all these facts into account, there can be no 
doubt that, in the trial of Socrates, the interests of 
the democratic party did come into play. 

Still these motives were not all. The indictment 


by no means places the anti-republican sentiments of 


Socrates in the foreground, What is brought against 
him is his rejection of the Gods of his country, and 


his corruption of youth.' 


the necessity of an oligarchical 
constitution, and was using 
the words of Hesiod épyov ® 
ovdty bveidos (which the ac- 
-cusers also took advantage of), 
.as a plea for not delaying, but 
for striking when the time for 
action came. The real impor- 
tance of the quotation from 
Homer, he contends, must not 
be sought in the verses quoted 
by Xenophon, but in those 
omitted by him (Il, ii, 192-197, 
203-205): the charge was not 
brought against Socrates for 
spreading anti-democratic sen- 
timents, which Xenophon alone 
mentions, but for promoting 
the establishment of an oli- 
garchical form of government. 
This is, however, the very op- 
posite of historical criticism. 
If Forchhammer relies upon the 
statements of Xenophon, how 
can he at the same time assert 
that they are false in most im- 
portant points? And if on 
the other hand he wishes to 
strengthen these statements, 
how can he use them to up- 
hold the view, by which he 
condemns them? He _ has, 
however, detected oligarchical 
tendencies elsewhere, where no 
traces of them exist. For in- 


Those Gods were, however, 


stance, he enumerates not only 
Critias but Alcibiades among 
the anti-democratical pupils of 
Socrates ; and he speaks of the 
political activity of Socrates 
after the battle of Arginuse 
by remarking that the oli- 
garchs elected on the councit 
board their brethren in politi- 
cal sentiments. It is true the 
levity of Alcibiades made him 
dangerous to the democratic 
party, but in his own time he 
never passed for an oligarch, 
but for a democrat. See Xen. 
Mem. i. 2, 12; Thue. viii. 63, 
48 and 68. With regard to the 
condemnation of the victors of 
Arginusz, Athens had then not 
only partially, as Forchhammer 
says, but altogether shaken off 
the oligarchical constitution of 
Pisander. This tay be gathered 
from Fréret’s remark, 1. ¢ p. 
243, from the account of the 
trial (Xen. Hell. i. 7), as well 
as from the distinct statement 
of Plato (Apol. 32, C.: kal 
Tara pev hy ert Snuoxparoumérns 
vis méAews); not to mention 
the fact that these generals 
were decided democrats, and 
hence could not have been 
elected by oligarchs, 

1 Plato, Apol, 24, B, p.193, 4. 
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not only the Gods of the republican party, but the 
Gods of Athens. If in some few instances, as in the 
trial for the mutilation of the Herme, insult to the 
Gods was brought into connection with attacks on a 
republican constitution, the connection was neither a 
necessary one, nor was it named in the indictment of 
Socrates. Further, as regards the corruption of 
youth,’ this ‘charge was certainly supported by the 
plea that Socrates instilled into young men contempt 
for republican forms of government and aristocratic 
insolence, and also that he was the teacher of Critias. 
But the training of Alcibiades was also laid to his 
charge, who had injured the city by republican 
rather than by aristocratic opinions. A further 
count was, that he taught sons to despise their 
fathers,” and said that no wrong or base action need 
be shunned if only it be of advantage.’ 

Herefrom it would appear that not so much the 
political character in the narrower sense of the term, as 
the moral and religious character of his teaching was 
the subject of attack. The latter aspects exclusively 
draw down the wrath of Aristophanes. After all the 
ancient and modern discussions as to the scope of the 
Clouds,‘ it may be taken for established that the So- 
crates of this comedy is not only a representative 
—drawn with a poet’s license—of a mode of thought 


1 Mem. i. 2, 9. opinions. Since then, Droysen 


2 Xen. Mem.i. 2,49; Apol. and Schnitzer, Forchhammer, 
20 and 29. p. 25, and Kéchly, Akad. Vortr. 
3 Mem. i. 2, 56. 1, have further gone into the 


4 Rétscher (Aristophanes, p. question. 
272) gives a review of previous 
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which Aristophanes knew to be foreign to the real 
man;! nor yet was only a general attack thereby 
intended on the fondness for metaphysical subtleties, 
and the absurdity of sophistry and useless learning ; 
but the play was distinctly aimed at the philosophic 
tendency of Socrates. Just as little can it be sup- 
posed, after what has been said, that this attack 
proceeded only from malice or from personal animo- 
sity; Plato's description in the Symposium puts this 
out of the question. Reisig’s ? and Wolf’s * opinions 
are also untenable. Reisig distributes the traits 
which Aristophanes assigns to Socrates, between 
himself and the whole body of his pupils, Euripides ‘ 
in particular; still the spectators could not do 
otherwise than refer them all to Socrates; hence 
Aristophanes must have intended this reference. 
Wolf supposes that the portrait drawn in the Clouds 
is of Socrates in his younger years, when he was 
given to natural philosophy. But the very same 
charges were repeated against him eighteen years 
later in the Frogs;® and we gather from Plato’s 
Apology ® that the current view of Socrates and his 
teaching up to the time of his death agreed substan- 
tially with that of Aristophanes; not to mention the 

1 As is assumed by G. Her- Similarly Van Heusde, Charac- 
mann, Pref. ad Nubes, p. terismi, p. 19, 24. Conf. Wig- 
33, 11, and by others. Com- gers’ Sokr. p. 20. 


pare, on the other hand, Rét- 4 Who was 10 years older 
scher, p. 294, 278, 307, 311; than Socrates, and certainly 


Siivern, p. 3. not his pupil, although possibly 
2 Pref. ad Nubes; Rhein. an acquaintance. 
Mus. ii. (1828) i. K. S. 191. 5 Frogs, 1491. 


* In his translation of the § See p. 18. 
Clouds, see ARétscher, 297. 
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fact that Socrates probably never was a lover of 
natural philosophy, and that in the Clouds he is 
attacked as a Sophist! rather than as a natural 
philosopher. 

Aristophanes must, then, really have thought to 
discern in the Socrates whom the history of philoso- 
phy sketches features deserving his attack. Saying 
this, however, is, of course, not saying that he did 
not caricature the historical figure, consciously 
attributing to it many really foreign features. For 
all that, we may suppose that the main features in 
his picture agreed with the idea he had formed to 
himself of Socrates, and also with common opinion. 
Siivern, therefore, in supposing ? that the Socrates of 
the Clouds is not meant for an individual, but for a 
symbol, and that the poet’s attack was not aimed at 
Socrates, but at the sophistic and rhetorical school in 
general,* cannot be right. Far from it, Socrates was 
made to be the champion of sophistry, because in 
Aristophanes’ mind he really was that; the poet be- 
lieved that, taken in his public capacity, he was 
really the dangerous innovator he represents him to 
be. Not a single line of his picture has an exclu- 
sively political colour. Independently of some 
things which are obviously not seriously meant,’ the 
charges against him are threefold, his being occupied 

? Clouds, 98. at Alcibiades, who is concealed 

2 In the treatise already re- under the name of Phidippides. 
ferred to, pp. 19, 26, 30, 55. See, on the contrary, Droysen, 

8 Not to mention the false p. 180; Schnitzer, p. 34. 
opinion, which however is sup- * Such as the calculation of 


ported by Hertzberg (Alcibiades, flea-jumps. 
p. 67), that the play was aimed ‘ 
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with useless physical and intellectual subtleties,’ his 
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rejecting the Gods of the city,? and what is the 


corner-point of the whole play, his sophistic facility 
of speech, which can gain for the wrong side the 
victory over the right, and make the weaker argu- 
ment the stronger.* In other words, the unpractical, 
irreligious, and sophistical elements in the Socratic 
teaching are attacked ; there is not a word about his 
anti-republican tendency, which Aristophanes, wemay 
suppose, had he observed, would before all things have 
exposed. Even at a later time,‘ Aristophanes brings 
no other complaints against Socrates than these. 
Only these points, too, according to Plato, constituted 
the standing charges against Socrates, causing him 
special danger.’ And there is every reason for be- 
lieving his assurance. 

If then the impeachment of Socrates has, never- 
theless, been set down to a political motive, how can 
this admission be made to agree with the previous 


} 143-234, 636. 


Droysen, 
Clouds, p. 177, unfairly blames 
this play for making a stronger 
argument into a right one. 
The Adyos xpelrrwy is the really 
stronger case in point of jus- 
tice, according to the original 
meaning of the word (Xenoph. 
Ce, ii. 25; Arist. Rhet. ii. 24), 
which is however thrown into 
the shade by the Adyos frre ; 
and what is meant by rby frrw 
Adbyov xpelrtw moiety is, making 
the case which in point of jus- 
tice is weaker, to be the 


stronger as to the actual re- 
sult,—giving to an unjust act 
the colour of justice. 

4 Frogs, 1491. 

5 Apol. 23, D.: Aéyovow, &s 
Zwxparns tls €or. muapwraros Kad 
Siapdelper rods véous * Kad émeddy 
Tis avrovs épwrd, 6 Tt moidy Kal 8 
tt Siddonwv, Exovor piv ovddey 
eimeiv, GAA’ Gyvoovow, ta 5& wh 
Sondow amopeiy, Ta Kata mdvTwv 
Tav pirocopotyTwr mpdxeipa Tad- 
Ta A€éyovow, bri Tu pmeréwpa Kal 
7a bd yijs, Kat Oeods wh voulCew 
kal tov Hrtw Adyor kpelrTw Toreiv, 
Ibid. 18, B. 
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statement ? The true answer to this question has 
been already hinted at by other writers.' The con- 
viction of the guilt of Socrates rested on the assumed 
dangerous character of his teaching for morality and 
religion; the reason that this offence was judicially 
prosecuted lay without doubt in the special political 
circumstances of the time. The rationalism of the 
Sophists was neither the sole nor the chief cause of 
the fall of Athens in the Peloponnesian war; still it 
contributed unmistakeably to that result, and the op- 
ponents of the new culture were naturally disposed to 
make its guilt out to be greater than it really was. 
Had not the schools of the Sophists sent forth not a 
few of the modern statesmen, who either as the leaders 
of oligarchy or democracy had torn the state to pieces ? 
Was not in those schools a corrupt form of morality 
publicly taught, which substituted the wishes and 
caprice of the individual in place of existing custom 
and religion, put gain in the place of right, and 
taught men to desire absolute sovereignty as the 
summit of human happiness? Were not those 
schools the cradle of an unscrupulous eloquence, 
which employed a variety of technical tricks for any 
purpose, no matter what, considering it the highest 
triumph to make the wrong side the winning side ? 
Can we then wonder that Aristophanes thought the 
new-fangled education responsible for all the misfor- 
tunes of the commonwealth ;? that Anytus in Plato 


1 Ritter, p. 31. Marbach, ? Clouds, 910; Knights, 1373. 
Gesch. d. Phil. i. 185, 9; and Further details in Sivern, 
Schiegler, Gesch. d. Phil. 30. Clouds, 24. 
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cannot find terms strong enough to express his 
horror of the pernicious influence of the Sophists ; ' 
that all friends of the good old time believed that in 
Sophistry lay the chief malady of the state; and 
that this feeling was intensified during the last years 
of the Peloponnesian war, and under the oligarchial 
reign of force? Was it then other than natural that 
those who had rescued Athens from the oligarchy, 
re-establishing with the old constitution her political 
independence, should wish by suppressing the educa- 
tion of the Sophists to stop the evil at its source. 
Now Socrates passed not only for a teacher of the 
modern Sophistie school, but the evil effects of his 
teaching were thought to be seen in several of his 
pupils, among whom Critias and Alcibiades were 
prominent.2, What more intelligible under such 
circumstances, than that just those who were bent 
upon restoring a popular form of government, and 
the ancient glory of Athens, should see in him a 


corrupter of youth, and a dangerous citizen? Thus 


he certainly fell a victim to the republican reaction 
which set in after the overthrow of the thirty tyrants. 
For all that his political views were not in them- 
selves the principal motives which provoked the 
attack. His guilt was rather supposed to consist in 
the subversion of ancestral customs and piety, of 
which the anti-republican tendency of his teaching 


' Meno, 91, C. proved by Xen. Mem. i. 2, 12, 

* How largely this cireum- as well as by the above-men- 
stance contributed towards the tioned authority, A’schines. 
condemnation of Socrates is 
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was partly an indirect consequence, partly an isolated 
manifestation. 

How then does it really stand touching the jus- 
tice of this accusation! and of the sentence to which 
it led? And what must be thought of the modern 
attempts to justify it? Most of the charges which 
were preferred against Socrates, rest undeniably on 
misunderstandings, perversions, or false inferences. 
Socrates is said to have rejected the Gods of the 


state. 


We have already seen this statement contra- 
dicted by all historical testimonies.? 
have substituted his davuoviov in their place. 


He is said to 
We, 


however, likewise know that he neither put it in 


1 It is well known that Hegel 
has defended it on the side of 
Greek law, and Dresig, a hun- 
dred years earlier, maintained 
in a very superficial treatise, 
that Socrates, as an opponent 
of a republican government, 
had been justly condemned. 
Forchhammer goes a great deal 
further in his treatise, and so 
does Dénis. See p. 178, 3. 
Kéchly, on the other hand, 
confines himself, in Acad. Vortr. 
i, 382, to the assertion that in 
the indictment of Socrates 
guilt was equally divided and 
reduced to a minimum on 
either side. The answer of 
Heinsius to Forchhammer (So- 
crates nach dem Grade seiner 
Schuld. Lips, 1839) is unimpor- 
tant, and the learned Apologia 
Socratis contra Meliti redivivi 
Calumniam, by P. van Limburg 
Brouwer (Groén. 1838), is de- 
ficient in insight into the 
general questions involved, and 


is inferior to the treatise of 
Preller (Haller, A. L. Z. 1838, 
No. 87), although many of its 
details are valuable. Jvwzae, 
de Socrate cive 1796, despite 
his usual learning, does little 
for the question, Grote’s re- 
marks, on the other hand, 
touching the extenuating cir- 
cumstances, which, without 
altogether justifying, excuse 
the condemnation of Socrates, 
are deserving of all attention. 
Grote, Hist. of Greece, viii. 
678, 653. 

2 Forchhammer repeats the 
charge without proof, as if its 
truth were obvious of itself, 
and he speaks of orthodoxy and 
heresy like a modern theolo- 
gian. But a Greek thought 
far less of belief than of out- 
ward service, and hence Xeno- 
phon, Mem. i. 1, 2, refutes the 
charge by an appeal to the fact 
that he had sacrificed to the 
Gods. 


JUSTICE OF THE SENTENCE. 


the place of the Gods, nor sought thereby to encroach 
on the ground of oracles.'' It was a private oracle 
in addition to those publicly recognised; and in a 
country where divine revelations were not the exclu- 
sive property of the priesthood, a private oracle could 
be refused to no one.” He is said to have been de~ 
voted to the atheistic, heavenly wisdom of Anaxa- 
goras,* although he expressly declared it to be absurd.* 
He is said according to Aristophanes to have given 
instruction in the Sophistic art of oratory—a charge 
so untrue, that to all appearances even Meletus did 
not venture to prefer it. He is blamed for having 
been the teacher of Critias and Alcibiades, to which 
charge even Xenophon justly replied® that these 
men did not learn their vices from Socrates, nor 
degenerate, until after being separated from him. 
Allowing, too, that a teacher must instil into his 
pupils a lasting turn for the good,° is it necessarily 
his fault if he does not succeed in some few cases? 


1 Compare p. 76,7; 89; 149, Leben und Schriften, p - 480). 


1; 178. 

"2 Xenophon therefore appeals 
to the Samdévnov (Mem. i. 1, 2) 
in good faith as a proof of 
Socrates’ belief in the Gods, 
and Plato compares his revela- 
tions with the prophecies of 
Euthyphro (Euthyphro, 3, B). 
It is indeed known, from other 
sources, how much private di- 
vination was practised, besides 
appealing to public oracles, 

* Not only Aristophanes but 
Meletus brings this charge 
against him in Plato, Apol. 26, 
C., p. 10, like Ast (Platon’s 


If Forchhammer eotukdats it 
incredible that Meletus should 
have given such a careless 
reply to Socrates, he forgets 
that it is always the way of 
the world to confound relative 
with positive atheism, doubts 
about particular religious no- 
tions with the denial of all re- 
ligion. This is quite universal 
in the. nations of antiquity, 
and therefore the spy Christ- 
ians were called &eo, 

4 See p. 135, 1. 

5 Mem. i. 2, 12, 

$ Forchhammer, p. 43. 
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The value of any instruction can only be estimated 
by its collective effects, and these bear as bright a 
testimony to the value of the instruction of Socrates 
as can be wished. A man whose beneficial influence 
not only reached to many individuals,’ but by whom 
a new foundation for morals was laid which served 
his people for centuries, was, as a matter of course, 
no corrupter of youth. If further the verses of 
Hesiod, by which Socrates sought to promote useful 
activity are alleged against him ;? Xenophon has con- 
clusively proved that an ill use has been made of these 
verses. If lastly, he has been accused of teaching 
men to despise parents and relations, because he 
maintained that only knowledge constituted worth ; 3 
surely this is a most unfair inference from principles, 
which had a simple meaning in his mouth. Any 
teacher who makes his pupil understand that he 
must learn something in order to become a useful 
and estimable man, is surely quite in order. Only 
the rabble can bear the teacher a grudge for making 
sons wiser than their fathers. Very different would 
it have been had Socrates spoken disparagingly of 
the ignorance of parents, or set lightly by the duty 
of children; but from so doing he was far removed.* 


1 Plato’s Apol. 33, D., men- 
tions a whole string; also 
Xen. Mem. i. 2, 48. 

2 Mem. i. 2,56; Plato, Char. 
163, B. Conf. p. 212, 4. 

' 3 Mem. i. 2, 49. 

4 Conf. Mem. ii. 2, 3. A 
further charge is connected 
with the above, viz., that he 
induced many young men to 


follow his training rather than 
that of their parents. This 
fact Xenophon’s Apology al- 
lows, and attempts to justi- 
fy. But in order to decide 
whether it is an established 
fact, and whether Socrates is 
here to blame, it is indeed 
quite possible we need a more 
trustworthy authority, and we 


UNFOUNDED CHARGES. 


It might be replied that one who judged the value of 
a man simply and solely by his knowledge, and who at 
the same time found all wanting in true knowledge, 
was making bis pupils self-conceited, and teach- 
ing them to consider themselves above all authority 
by their own imaginary knowledge. But whilst 
with partial eye overrating the importance of know- 
ledge, Socrates avoided this practically harmful in- 
ference by above all endeavouring to make his friends 
conscious of their own want of knowledge, and laying 
no claim to knowledge himself, but only professing 
to pursue it. No fear that any one imbued with 
this spirit of humility and modesty, would misuse 
the Socratic teaching. For its misconstruction and 
for the consequences of a superficial and defective 
conception of it Socrates is as little responsible as 
any other teacher. 

Of more moment is another point touched upon 
in the judicial proceedings—the relation of Socrates 
himself to the Athenian democracy. As is well 
known, Socrates considered the existing constitution 
a complete failure.! He would not have the power 
in the state awarded by lot or by election, but by the 
qualification of the individuals; and he occasionally 
expressed opinions respecting the masses who thronged 
the Pnyx and filled the theatre at assemblies of the 
people containing no doubt a great deal of truth, 


ought to know the circum- son against his father, but 
stances better. In the single urged the father to give him 
case there mentioned, that of a better education, or else ex- 
the son of Anytus, the truth pressed himself toa third party 
of which appears doubtful, So- to that effect. 
crates probably did not set the See p. 167. 
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but coming very near to treason against the sove- 
reignty of the people.’ It was natural that his 
accusers should: make use of such expressions, and 
that they should not be without influence on the 
judges. Still a free censure of existing institutions 
is by no means treason. Some Grecian states may 
have confined the liberty of speech within very 
narrow limits, but at Athens the freedom of thought 
and of speech was unlimited; it formed an integral 
portion of the republican constitution ; the Athenian 
regarded it as an inalienable right and was proud to 
be herein distinguished from every other state.? In 
the time of the most violent party quarrels there is 
no instance of interference with either political views 
or political teaching. The outspoken friends of a 
Spartan aristocracy could openly stick to their 
colours, so long as they refrained from actual attacks 
on the existing state of things; and was Socrates 
not to be allowed the same privilege ? * 

In the shape of actual deeds nothing, however, 
could be laid to his charge. He had never trans- 


1 In Mem, iii. 7, Socrates at- 
tempts to relieve Charmides of 
his dread of appearing in pub- 
lic by reminding him, that the 
people whom he is afraid of, 
consist of peasants, shoemakers, 
pedlars, &c., and therefore do 
not deserve such consideration. 
The charge preferred by the 
accuser, Mem. i. 2, 58, that 
Socrates thought it was reason- 
able for the rich to abuse the 
poor, is clearly a misrepresen- 
tation. 

2? Compare Plate, Gorg. 461, 


E.: Demosth. in Androt. p. 
603; Funebr. 1396. 

3? Grote’s reference to the 
Platonic state, 1. c. p. 679, in 
which no freedom of indivi- 
dual opinion was allowed, is 
not altogether to the point. 
The fundamental ideas of 
Plato’s state are different to 
those then prevailing in Athens. 
Plato, Rep. viii. 557, B., reckons 
freedom of speech among the 
evils of a democracy, a type of 
which was the Athenian form 
of government, 


UNFOUNDED CHARGES. 


gressed the laws of the state. His duties as a citizen 
had been conscientiously fulfilled. His avowed 
opinion was that man must live for the state and 
obey its laws. He was no partizan of the oligarchical 
faction. On the contrary, he had twice hazarded his 
life,! once to rescue the victors at Arginussee—good 
democrats—from the extrajudicial mercies of an in- 
furiated populace, the other time to prevent an 
unjust command of the thirty tyrants from being 
carried out.? His school, too, in as far as it can be 
called a school, had no decided political bias. If 
the greater number of his pupils were taken from 
the upper classes,? and hence probably belonged to 
the aristocratic party, one of his most intimate 
friends* was amongst the companions of Thrasybu- 
lus; most of his adherents however seem to have 
taken no decided line in politics. A charge of 
political inactivity has been brought against him in 
modern times. On this head, different judgments 
may be passed on him from different points of views. 
From our side we can only praise him for continuing 
faithful to his higher calling, not wasting his powers 
- and his life on a career, in which he would have 
attained no success, and for which he was unfitted. 
But whatever view may be taken, it is certainly not 
a punishable offence to.avoid a statesman’s career ; 
least of all to avoid it under the conviction that you 
can do more good to the state in other ways. To 


1 Xen 11, 1. % Plato, Apol. 23, C. See p. 
2 See pp. 66; 67;..148; 176. 
166. « 4 Cheerephon, ibid. 21, A. 
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help the state in his own way was to Socrates an 
object of the highest and deepest interest.' His 
political theories may not have corresponded with 
existing institutions, but his character as a citizen 
must be admitted to be pure; and according to the 
laws of Athens, he was guilty of no crime against the 
state.? 

Nor were the political views of Socrates the only 
things which gave offence. His whole position was, 
as Hegel has so well indicated,’ at variance with the 
ground occupied by the old Greek morality. The 
moral life of Greece, like every national form of life, 
rested originally on authority. It relied partly on 
the unquestioned authority of the laws of the state, 
and partly on the all-powerful influence of custom 
and training, which raised general convictions to the 
rank of written laws of God, traceable by no one to 
a definite origin. To oppose this traditional morality 
was regarded as a crime and conceit, an offence 
against God and the commonweal. To doubt its 
rightfulness never occurred to any one, nor was 
indeed permitted ; and for this reason, the need of 
an enquiry into its foundations, of proving its 


1 Compare p. 65. 

2 At an earlier period it 
might have given offence, that. 
Socrates appeared to hold aloof 
from the political questions of 
his time, and an appeal might 
have been made to the old law 
of Solon, Plut. Sol. c. 20; Arist. 
in Gell. N. A. ii. 12, 1, threaten- 
ing neutrals in case of an in- 
ternal quarrel with loss of civil 


rights. But this law had long 
fallen into disuse, if indeed it 
had ever been in force; and 
who can blame Socrates for re- 
maining neutral when he could 
conscientiously side with none 
of the conflicting parties? Per- 
haps it was a political narrow- 
ness, but it was not a crime. 
8 Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 81. 
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necessity, or even of supporting it by personal intro- 
spection, was never felt. 

Socrates, however, demanded such an eéfiquiry. 
He would allow nothing to be believed, and have. no- 
thing done, until men were first fully convinced of its 
truth or expediency. For him it is not enough to 
have a rule, universally recognised and legally estab- 
lished, but the individual must think out each subject 
for himself, and discover its reasons: true virtue and 
right action are only possible when they spring from 
personal conviction. Hence his whole life was spent 
in examining the current notions touching morals, in 
testing their truth, and seeking for their reasons. 
This examination brought him in nearly all points to 
the same results as those which were established 
by custom and opinion. If his notions were in many 
respects clearer and sharper, this advantage was one 
which he shared in common with the best and wisest 
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of his contemporaries. Nevertheless, tried by the — 


standard of the old Greek morality, his position seems 
very critical.. In the first place the ordinary morality, 
and the received rules of conduct resting on authority 
and tradition, were by him deprived of their chief 
value. In comparison with knowledge, and the con- 
scious virtue of Socrates, they were so much depre- 
ciated, that not only was the self-love of individuals 
hurt, but the actual validity of the laws of the state 
was called in question. If man has only to follow his 
own convictions, he will agree with the popular will 
only when, and in as far as, it agrees with his convic- 
tions. If the two come into collision, there can be 
Q2 
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no doubt as to which side he will espouse. This 
principle is candidly avowed by Socrates in his de- 
fence, in his celebrated declaration that he would 
obey God rather than the Athenians.'| And thus his 
views stand, even in theory, in sharp and irreconcile- 
able contradiction to the older view. It was impos- 
sible therefore to guarantee, indeed it was highly 
improbable that there would be, a perfect agreement 
between the two in their results, and as a matter of 
fact, Socrates by his political views was undeniably 
opposed to the existing form of constitution.? 

There can moreover be no mistaking the fact, 
that the whole character of the Socratic philosophy 
is at variance with the preponderance given to politi- 
cal interests, without which the Greek states could 
never, considering their limited range, have achieved 
greatness. The duty of the individual towards the 
community was indeed recognised by Socrates to its 
full extent. Even his friends he urged to devote 
their attention to public affairs when any of them 
showed ability for the task,’ and in keeping back 
from public life those who were young‘ and unformed, 
he acted meritoriously from the point of view of 
ancient Greece. Still the maxim that man must be 
clear about himself, and be sure of his own moral 
well-being before meddling with that of others and 
with the community;°® the conviction of Socrates 
that a political career was not only alien to his own 


4 Plat. Apol. 29, C. * Mem. iii.6; iv.2; Plato, 
_? See p. 167 and 223. Symp. 216, A. 
3 See p. 167, 3. 5 Plato, |. c. 
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character, but impossible, in the then state of things, 
to a man of integrity ;! the whole inward turn given 
to thought and pursuits, the demand for self-know- 
ledge, for moral knowledge, for self-training— all this 
could not but weaken in himself and his pupils the 
inclination for political life. It could not fail to 
make the moral perfection of the individual the main 
point, while reducing activity for the state—that 
highest and most immediate duty of a citizen accord- 
ing to the ancient view—to a subordinate and de- 
rivative rank. 

And, lastiy, if the charge of rejecting his country’s 
Gods was, as he believed, unjustly preferred against 
Socrates, still his theory, it must be admitted, was an 
extremely perilous one, as was seen in the case of 
Antisthenes, when once the Socratic demand for 
knowledge was developed to its consequences, and 
religious notions were similarly dealt with in order 
to discover what people understood thereby. This is 
true also of his dayzévov. As a kind of oracle it had 
indeed a place on the ground of the Greek faith, but 
by its internal character it made the decision depend 
on the subject instead of depending on external por- 
tents. And yet how dangerous was this proceeding 
in a country in which oracles were not only a religious 
but a political institution! How easily might others 
be led to imitate the example of Socrates, taking 
counsel, however, with their own understanding in- 
stead of with an undefined inward feeling, and thus 
thinking little of belief in the Gods or of their utter- 

' Plato, Apol. 31, C. 
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ances! We may indeed be convinced that Socrates 
was in all these points right in the main, and it is 
quite true that he was the precursor and founder of 
our moral view of the world; but how could this new 


idea of right be admitted by any one who shared the 


traditions of the ancient Greek world? How could 
a state built upon these traditions allow such an idea 
to be spread, without commiting an act of suicide ? 
Even remembering, then, that Socrates laboured and 
taught in his simple manner, not in the Sparta of 
Lycurgus, but in Athens and amongst the generation 
that had fought at Marathon, we shall still find it 
quite natural for the state to endeavour to restrain 
his action. For Athens was absolutely ignorant of 
that freedom of personal conviction, which Socrates 
required, nor could she endure it.!’ In such a com- 
munity the punishment of the innovator can cause 
no surprise. For was not a dangerous doctrine, ac- 
cording to old notions, a crime against the state? 
And if the criminal resolutely refused to obey the 
sentence of the judges, as Socrates actually did, 
how could the penalty of death fail to follow? To 
one therefore starting from the old Greek view of 
right and the state, the condemnation of Socrates 
cannot appear to be unjust.? 


1 To say that the line adop- 
ted by Socrates was not opposed 
to the constitution of Solon, 
but was instead a return to 
old Greek custom, as Georgii 
(Uebersetzung d. Plat. Apolo- 
gie, p. 129) asserts, is’ not 
correct. For not only did he 
express disapproval of appoint- 
ing by lot to public offices, 


which was, it is true, an insti- 
tution later than Solon’s time, 
but he disliked the popular 
elections of Solon; and his 
principle of free investigation 
is widely removed from the 
spirit of Solon’s times. 

2 Compare the remarks of 
Kock on Aristophanes, i. 7. 


TIS RELATION TO THE MORALITY OF HIS TIME. 


A very different question is it whether Athens at 
that time had a right to this opinion, a point which 
the defenders of Athens assume far too readily. To 
us the question appears to deserve an unqualified 
negation. Had a Socrates appeared in the time of 
Miltiades and Aristides, and had he been condemned 
then, the sentence might be regarded as a simple 
act of defence on the part of the old morality against 
the spirit of innovation. In the period after the 
Peloponnesian war such a view can no longer be 
admitted. For where was the solid morality which 
Anytus and Meletus were supposed to defend? Had 
not all kinds of relations, views, and modes of life 
long since been penetrated by an individualising 
tendency far more dangerous than that of Socrates ? 
Had not men been long accustomed in place of the 


1 Hegel, 1. c. p. 100, is here 
most nearly right, although he 
regards the Athenians exclu- 
sively as the representatives 
of the old Greek morality. 
Forchhammer, on the contrary, 
is anything but impartial, in 
making the Athenians conser- 
vative, and Socrates a revolu- 
tionary, and attributing to the 
latter the extreme consequences 
of those principles, notwith- 
standing hisprotest. Nietzsche, 
too (Sokr. u. d. Griech.Tragédie, 
p. 29), overlooks the difference 
of times in thinking that, when 
Socrates had once been im- 
peached, his condemnation was 
quite just. If this were allowed, 
not a word could be said against 
the sentence of death. For, 
according to Athenian custom, 


when a verdict of guilty had 
been brought in, the judges 
could only choose between the 
penalty demanded by the 
plaintiff and that asked for by 
the defendant ; in the present 
case between death and an illu- 
sory fine. But the question 
really is whether Socrates de- 
served punishment at all, and 
to this question a negative 
answer must be given both 
from our point of view as well 
as from that of his cotempor- 
aries; from ours, because we 
take liberty of judgment to be 
something sacred and invio- 
lable ; from theirs, because the 
Athenians had long since de- 
parted from the ancient state 
of things. 
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great statesmen of old to see demagogues and aristo- 
crats in feud with each other on every other point, 
but agreeing in the thoughtless play of rivalry and 
ambition? Had not all the cultivated men of that 
time passed through a school of rationalism which 
had entirely pulled to pieces the beliefs and the 
morals of their ancestors? Had not men for a gene- 
ration lived themselves into the belief that laws are 
the creations of caprice, and that natural right and 
positive right are very different things?! What had 
become of the olden chastity when Aristophanes 
could tell his hearers in the midst of his attacks 
on Socrates, half in joke, half in derision, that they 
were one and all adulterers?? What had become of 
ancient piety at a time when the sceptical verses of 
Euripides were in every one’s mouth, when every 
year the happy sallies of Aristophanes and other 
comedians in successful derision of the inhabitants 
of Olympus were clapped, when the most unprejudiced 
complained that fear of God, trust, and faith, had 
vanished,® and when the stories of future retribution 
were universally derided ? 4 

This state of things Socrates did not make; he 
found it existing. What he is blamed for really con- 
sists in this, that he entered into the spirit of his 
time, trying to reform it by means of itself, instead 
of making the useless and silly attempt to bring it 
back to a type of culture which was gone for ever. 
It was an obviously false attack of his opponents to 


} Conf. p. 29. S Thue. iii. 82; ii. 53. 
2 Clouds, 1083. * Plato, Rep. i. 330, D. 
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hold him responsible for the corruption of faith and 
morals, which he was trying to stem in the only 
possible way. It was a clumsy self-deception on 
their part to imagine themselves men of the good old 
time. His condemnation is not only a great injustice 
according to our conceptions of right, but it is so 
also according to the standard of his own time; it is 
a crying political anachronism, one of those unfortu- 
nate measures, by which a policy of restauration is 
ever sure to expose its incompetence and_short- 
sightedness. Socrates certainly left the original 
ground of Greek thought, and transported it beyond 
the bounds, within which this particular form of 
national life was alone possible. But he did not do 
so before it was time, nor before the untenableness 
of the old position had been amply demonstrated. 
The revolution which was going forward in the whole 
spirit of the Greeks, was not the fault of one indi- 
vidual, but it was the fault of destiny, or rather it 
was the general fault of the time. The Athenians 
in punishing him condemned themselves, and com- 
mitted the injustice of making him pay the penalty 
of what was historically the fault of all. The con- 
demnation therefore was not of the least use: in- 
stead of being banished, the spirit of innovation was, 
on the contrary, thereby all the more aroused. We 
have then here not a simple collision between two 
moral powers equally justified and equally limited. 
Guilt and innocence are not equally divided between 
the parties. On the one hand was a principle his- 
torically necessary and higher in respect of import- 
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ance, of which Socrates had an unquestioned claim 


_ to be the representative. On the other hand, one 


far more limited, represented by his opponents, but 
to which they have no longer a just right, since they 
do not faithfully adhere to it. This constitutes the 
peculiar tragic turn in the fate of Socrates. A 
reformer who is truly conservative is attacked by 
nominal and imaginary restorers of old times. The 
Athenians in punishing him give themselves up as 
lost; for in reality it is not for destroying morals 
that he is punished, but for attempting to restore 
them. 

To form a correct judgment of the whole occur- 
rence, we must not forget that Socrates was con- 
demned by only a very small majority, that to all 
appearances it lay in his own power to secure his 
acquittal, and that undoubtedly he would have es- 
caped with a far less punishment than death, had he 
not challenged his judges by the appearance of pride. 
These circumstances must make us doubly doubtful 
of regarding his ruin as an unavoidable consequence 
of his rebellion against the spirit of his nation. As 
they place the guilt of the Athenians in a milder 
light, by laying it in part on the head of the accused, 
so too they at the same time prove that accidental 
events, in no way connected with the leading charac- 
ter of his teaching, had great weight in the final 
decision. No doubt Socrates was at variance with 
the position and the demands of the ancient morality 
in essential points; but it was not necessary in the 
then state of opinion at Athens, that it should come 
to a breach between him and his nation. Although 


RESULTS OF HIS DEATH. 


the political reaction after the expulsion of the thirty 
tyrants was sufficiently powerful to bring about an 
attack on him, the conviction of his guilt was not so 
universal but that it might have been possible for 
him to escape the punishment of death. 

For his honour and his cause it was a happy 
thing that he did not escape. What Socrates in 
pious faith expressed after his condemnation—that 
to die would be better for him than to live—has 
been fully realised in his work. The picture of the 
dying Socrates must have afforded to his pupils, in 
the highest degree, what it now after centuries affords 
to us—a simple testimony to the greatness of the 
human mind, to the power of philosophy, and to the 
victory of a spirit pious and pure, reposing on 
clear conviction. It must have stood before them in 
all its glory, as the guiding star of their inner life, 
as it is depicted by Plato’s master hand. It must 
have increased their admiration for their teacher, 
their zeal to imitate him, their devotion to his teach- 
ing. By his death the stamp of higher truth. was 
impressed on his life and words. The sublime repose 
and happy cheerfulness with which he met death, 
was the strongest corroboration of all his convictions, 
the zenith of a long life devoted to knowledge and 
virtue. Death did not add to the substance of his 
teaching, but it greatly strengthened its influence. 
A life had been spent in sowing the seeds of know- 
ledge with a zeal unequalled by any other philosopher 
either before or after; his death greatly forwarded 
the harvest, so that they brought forth fruit abun- 
dantly in the Socratic Schools. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE SCHOOL OF SOCRATES: HIS POPULAR PHILOSOPHY. 
XENOPHON : AISCHINES. 


A MIND so great and active in every way as that of 
Socrates could not fail to make a lasting impression 
on every kind of character with which it came into 
contact. If then the most perfect systems are often 
not understood by all their adherents in the same 
sense, might not a much greater divergence and 
variety of apprehension be expected, in a case where 
no system lay ready to hand, but only the fragments 
and germs of what might be one—a person, a princi- 
ple, a method, a mass of individual utterances and of 
desultory discussions? The greater part of the fol- 
lowers of Socrates confined their attention to what 
was most obvious and lay nearest to an ordinary in- 
telligence—the originality, the purity of character, 
the intelligent view of life, the deep piety and the 
beautiful moral maxims of their teacher. Only a 
smaller number gave more careful attention to the 
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deeper thoughts, which often appeared under so un- 
pretentious an outside, and even of these nearly all 
took a very narrow view of the subjects which occu- 
pied Socrates. Combining older theories with the 
teaching of their master, which it is true needed to 
be thus supplemented, they did so in such a manner 
as almost to lose the distinctive merits of his philoso- 
phy. One only with a deeper insight into the spirit 
of Socrates has succeeded in creating a system which 
presents in a most brilliant and extended form what 
Socrates had attempted in another manner and on a 


more limited scale. 


In the first of these classes must be placed with- 
out doubt by far the greater number of those who are 


known to us as the pupils of Socrates.! 


' Besides the Socratists who 
will be presently mentioned, 
are Crito (Xen. Mem. ii. 9; 
Plato, Crito, Pheedo, 59, B., 60, 
A., 68, D., 115, A. ; Euthyde- 
mus ; Diog. ii. 121, who makes 
him the author of seventeen 
books, which, however, belong 
to him as little as his suppos- 
ed children Hermogenes, and 
others), and Clitobulus his son 
(Xen. Mem. i. 3, 8. ii. 6; Ac. 
1-6; Symp. 4, 10; Plato, Apol. 
38,:D.,. 38, B.; Pheedo, 59, B.; 
ZEsch. in Atheneus v. 220, a.) ; 
Cheerephon (Mem. 2, 48; ii. 3; 
Plato, Apol. 20, E.; Charm. 
153, B. ; Gorgias, Aristophanes, 
Clouds, Birds, 1296) and his 
brother Chzrecrates (Mem. 
l.c.); also Apollodorus (Mem. 
iii. 11, 17; Plato, Apol. 34, 
A., 38, B.; Phado, 59, B., 117, 
D.; Symp.) ; Aristodemus (Mem. 


The writings 


i. 4; Plato, Symp. 173, B., 174, 
A., 223, B.); Euthydemus 
(Mom, -ivi:2; 33. 63:65 “Ph, 
Sym. 222 B.); Theages (PI. 
Apol. 33 E.; Rep. vi. 496, B.); 
Hermogenes (Xen. Mem. ii. 10, 
3, iv. 8,4; Sym. 4, 46; Apol. 2, 
Pi, Phzedo, 59, B). In Mem. i. 
2, 48, perhaps ‘Epuoyévns should 
be read for Hermocrates ; but 
at any rate this Hermocrates 
must be distinguished from the 
Hermocrates mentioned Pl. 
Tim. 19, C., 20, A, Krit. 108, 
A; the latter being a stranger 
who only stays at Athens on 
his way. Compare Steinhart, 
Pi. W. vi. 39 and 235; Phsedo- 
nides (Mem. i. 2, 48; Pl. Pheedo, 
59, C.); Theodotus (Pl. Apol. 
33, E.); Epigenes (Phedo, 59, 
B. ; Mem. iii. 12); Menexenus 
(Pheedo, 59, B.; Lysis, 206, D.); 
Ctesippus (Phzdo, Euthyde- 
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too which are attributed to many of these followers of 
Socrates—amongst which, however, there is much 
that is spurious—were, on an average doubtless little 
more than summaries of popular moral maxims.! 
One of the best illustrations of this mode of under- 
standing and applying the doctrines of Socrates may 


be found in Xenophon.’ 


mus, and Lysis); Theztetus 
(Theetet. Soph. Pol. Procl. in 
Euclid. 19, m. 20); the younger 
Socrates (Plat. Theeet. 147, EH. ; 
Soph. 218, 8; Polit. 257, C.; 
Arist. Metaph. vii. 11, 1036, 6, 
25; conf. Hermann, Plat. i. 661) ; 
Terpsion (Pl. Thezet. ; Phzedo, 
59, C.); Charmides (Xen. Mem. 
ili:-7;. 6, 143° Symp. 4, '29; 
Hellen. ii. 4, 19; Plato, Charm. 
Sym. 222, B.; Prot. 315, A.); 
Glaucon the brother of Plato 
(Mem. iii. 6; the same indi- 
vidual to whom Diog. ii. 124, 
attributes nine genuine and 
thirty-two spurious dialogues, 
and who is identical with the 
Glauco of Plato’s Republic, and 
the Parmenides, as we assume 
following Béckh; conf. Ab- 
handlung d. Berliner Acad. 
1873, Hist. Philos. Kl. p. 86); 
Cleombrotus (Phed. 59, C.; 
perhaps the same who is said 
by Callim. in Cic. Tuse. i. 34, 
84, and Seat. Math. i. 48; 
David, Proleg. in Cat. 9; Schol. 
in Arist. 13, b, 35; Ammon in 
Porphyr. Isag. 2, b, to have 
committed suicide over the 
Pheedo, probably not from mis- 
understanding the exhortation 
to a philosophic death, but 
from shame for his conduct 
there blamed) ; Diodorus (Mem. 
ii. 10); Critias, whom Dionys. 


Jud. de Thuc. c. 31, p. 941, 
reckons among the followers of 
Socrates and Alcibiades in 
their younger years (Mem. i. 
2, 12, Plato); not to mention 
others who were acquainted 
with Socrates, but did not join 
his way of thinking, such as 
Pheedrus the friend of Sophistry 
(Plato, Pheed., Symp.); Callias 
(Xen. Symp., Plato, Phot.) ; the 
younger Pericles (Mem. iv. 5); 
Aristarchus (Mem. ii. 7.); Eu- 
therus (Mem. ii. 8) ; and many 
others. 

1 Crito and Glaucon. 

? Xenophon, the son of the 
Athenian Gryllus, died accord- 
ing to a statement in Diog. 
li. 56, 360-359 B.c. From 
Hellen. vi. 4, 35, however, it 
appears that he survived the 
murder of Alexander of Pherz 
357. If the treatise respecting 
the public revenues of Athens 
belongs to the year 355, he 
must also have outlived that 
year. On the authority of Ps. 
Incian. Macrob. 21, his birth 
was formerly placed in 450, or 
on account of his participation 
in the battle of Delium, p. 66, 
2,in 445 B.c. The first of these 
passages is, however, extremely 
untrustworthy, as giving in- 
formation depending on the 
date of his death which is very 
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It is impossible in reading the works of this 
author not to be struck with the purity and loftiness 


uncertain. The latter is so 
much at variance with what 
Plato, Symp. 220, D. says, that 
it is a most uncertain foun- 
dation on which to build. 
Neither passage agrees with 
what Xenophon himself says 
(Anab. iii. 1, 4 and 25, ovdér 
mpopaciCouce thy HAiclav) 2, 37, 
where he mentions himself and 
Timasion as the two youngest 
amongst the generals. These 
passages place it beyond dispute, 
that at the time of the expedi- 
tion he is describing, 401-400 
B.C., he was about 45 years of 
age and not much older than 
his friend Proxenus, who fell 
in it about 30. (So Grote, 
Plato iii. 563; Cobet, Nove 
Lect. 535; Bergk in Ersch. u. 
Gruber’s Encyl. i. 81, 392; 
Curtius, Griech. Gesch. iii. 772, 
31.) The circumstances of his 
life we only know imperfectly. 
He speaks himself in the Ana- 
basis iii. 1, 4, Memorabilia and 
(Economicus of his relations 
to Socrates, as to the origin of 
which Diog. ii. 48, tells a 
doubtful story, and in the 
Anabasis of his activity and 
experience in the retreat of 
the 10,000. After his return 
he entered the Spartan army 
in Asia Minor, and fought 
under Agesilaus at Coronea 
against his own countrymen. 
Banished for this from Athens, 
he settled in the Elean Scillus, 
colonised by Spartans (Xen. 
Anab. v. 3, 6 ; Diog.ii. 51; Pau- 
sam. V. 6,4; Plut. Agesil. 18; 
De Exil. 10, p. 603). Accord- 
ing to an ill-accredited story 


in Pausanias he died here. 
More credible authorities state 
that he was banished by the 
Eleans (probably in 370 B.c., 
when they joined the Thebans 
after the battle of Leuctra 
Diodor. xv. 62), and spent the 
rest of his life at Corinth 
(Diog. 53). His banishment 
appears to have ended, when 
Athens joined Sparta against 
Thebes, as the treatise on the 
revenues indicates, whether 
before or after the battle of 
Mantinza, in which his two 
sons fought among the Athe- 
nian cavalry, and the elder one 
Gryllus fell (Diog. 54; Plut. 
Consol. ad Apoll. 33, p. 118), 
Xenophon's writings are dis- 
tinguished for purity and grace 
ot language, and the unadorned 
clearness of the description. 
They appear to have been pre- 
served entire, The Apology, 
however, the Agesilaus, and 
the treatise on the Athenian 
constitution are certainly spu- 
rious and several others of the 
smaller treatises are either 
spurious or have large inter- 
polations. Steinhart, Plat. 1. 
95, 300, wrongly doubts the 
Symposium. For his life and 
writings consult Kvriiger, De 
Xenoph. Vita, Halle, 1832, also 
in 2nd vol. of Historisch. philol. 
Studien, Ranke, De. Xenoph. 
Vita et Scriptis, Berlin, 1851. 
Grote, Plato iii. 562; Bergh, 1.c. ; 
Bir in Pauly’s Realencyclop. 
vi. 6, 2791. For other litera- 
ture on the subject Zbdid. and 
UVebermeg, Gesch. d. Phil. i. 95. 


B. Xeno- 
phon. 
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of the sentiment, with his chivalrous character, and 
the healthy tone of his mind ; still his philosophical 
capacities cannot be estimated at a very high rate. 
His description of Socrates is full of admiration for 
the greatness of his character; his philosophical 
merit and his intellectual labours he has only im- 
perfectly understood. Not only does-he share the 
narrowness of the position of Socrates—as for instance 
when he quotes the derogatory opinions of his master 
respecting natural science in proof of his piety and 
intelligence,'—but he misunderstands the true phi- 
losophic worth of the discussions he reports. The 
formation of conceptions, constituting as it does the 
germ of the whole teaching of Socrates, is only acci- 
dentally mentioned by him in order to show what 
care his master devoted to the critical culture of his 
friends.? All that he gathers from Socrates’ peculiar 
habit of asking every one whom he came across, in his 
thirst for knowledge, as to his mode of life, is that 
he tried to make himself useful to people of every 
class, craftsmen included. The importance of those 
maxims too, relative to virtue, in which the whole 
peculiarity of the Socratic ethics consists, can only 
be gathered with so much difficulty from his account, 
that it is obvious how little it was understood by 
Xenophon himself.4. Many echoes and reminiscences 
of the Socratic mode of teaching are indeed to be 
found in his independent sketches; but he is too ex- 


1 Mem. i. 1, 11; iv. 7. 2 Thid. iv. 6. 
8 Thid. iii. 10, 1; i. 1; conf. 106, 2. 
4 Mem. iii. 9, and p. 140. 
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clusively occupied with their practical application to 
engage in any really scientific researches. He de- 
scribes the catechetical mode of teaching,! in which 
he seems to have been somewhat skilled; but his 
dialogues do not aim, like those of the genuine So- 
cratic type, at the formation of conceptions, and are 
often far too easy in their proofs and deductions. 
He recommends self-knowledge,? but primarily only 
in its popular sense, meaning, that no one ought to 
attempt what is beyond his powers. He insists on 
piety, self-restraint,? and so forth, but he appears not 
to hold the maxim of Socrates,‘ that all these virtues 
consist in knowledge. Following the method used 
by Socrates, he proves that nothing is a good of which 
you do not make a right use ;° that every one readily 
submits to the wise,® that right and law are synony- 
mous terms,’ and that the rich are not more happy 
than the poor,’ that the true measure of riches and 
poverty is not simple possession, but a possession pro- 
portionate to the needs of the possessor.? He repeats 
what Socrates had said about truth and error,!° yet 
not without hinting that these principles are liable 


to be abused. With the same decision as his master, 


he declares against the sensual and unnatural abuses 


1 Ke. 19, 14. 5 See above, p. 141, 2. 
2 Cyrop. vii. 2, 20. § Cyrop. i. 6, 21. See above, 
3 Tbid. viii. 1, 23. p. 168, 2. 


* Compare the conversation * Lbid. 1.8, 1%. Bee pp. 
between Cyrus and Tigranes, 148, 1. 
Cyrop. iii. 1, 16, and Mem. i. 2, 8 Thid. viii. 3, 40; Symp. 4, 
19,in which the ordinary viewis 29; Mem. i. 6, 4. 
given rather than the Socratic, ® Kc. 2, 2. 
although the language allows ” Cyrop.i.6, 31; Mem. iv. 2,13. 
the latter. 
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of love;! and, following out his train of thought, he 
requires that woman should have a recognised, social 
position, and have more care spent on her education, 
and that her union should be made into a real com- 
panionship for life, and should be based on a recipro- 
city of capacities and performances.” He exhorts to 
work, without, however, like his teacher condemning 
the Greek prejudice against manual labour. By 
many of his expressions he gives us to know what is 
his ideal of a beautiful and happy life;* but he 
neither attempts to give a philosophic reason for his 
ideal, nor does he place it outside the platform of 
traditional Greek ethics. Touching the knowledge 
and omnipotence of the Gods, their care for mankind, 
the blessing consequent upon piety,® he expresses 
himself with warmth ; but at the same time he fully 
shares the belief of his nation ® in regard to predic- 
tions and sacrifices, himself understanding their inter- 
pretation. He makes Cyrus express the hope of a 
higher life after death, confirming that view by 
several considerations, without, however, venturing 
to assert it with full assurance. He reminds us that 
the soul is invisible; that vengeance surely comes on 
the murderers of the innocent, and that honour is due 
to the dead. He cannot believe that the soul which 


1 Symp. 8, 7, p. 165. ®§ Compare amongst other 
2 Wc. 313, c. 7; see p. 166, 4. passages, Cyrop. i. 6, 2; 23; 
3 or *4;) 26°6, 153.20); 16 3 -40sGies 6, 19; 7, 7344, Sis 
conf. p. 170, 1. Hipparch. i. Ls 5, 143) 9,.dts 9, 
4 Mem. iv. 8, 11; Cyrop. 8; Anal. iii. 1, 11; v..9, 22 and 
viii. 7, 6; Ge. 11, 8. 6, 28, and also pp. 65, 5; 147; 


5 Symp. 4, 46; Cyrop. i. 6, Cyrop. i. 6, 23, agrees fully 
2; Cc. 7, 18. with Mem. i. 1, 6 
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gives life to the body should be itself mortal, or that 
reason should not survive in greater purity after its 
separation from the body, seeing a sign thereof in 
prophesying in sleep.' In all these explanations we 
may discern the faithful and thoughtful follower of 
Socrates, but there is not a trace of original thought. 
Indeed it is doubtful whether the few passages in 
which Xenophon seems to have somewhat amplified 
the teaching of his master, ought not really to be at- 
tributed to Socrates. 

His larger work on politics, the Cyropzedeia, is, as 
a book of political philosophy, unimportant. Xeno- 
phon here proposes to pourtray the Socratic ideal 
of a ruler who understands his business,? and who 
cares for his people as a shepherd cares for his 
flock ;* but what he really gives, is a description of 
a valiant and prudent general,‘ of an upright man, 
and of a chivalrous conqueror. Not an attempt is 
made to mark out more clearly the province of go- 
vernment, to give a higher meaning to the state, or 
to fulfil its object by fixed institutions. The demand 


for a careful education® may reveal the follower of | 


Socrates, but there is so little reference in that educa- 
tion to knowledge,® that it might more easily pass for 
a Spartan than for a Socratic education. Every 


1 Cyrop. viii. 7,17. See p. phon may be the nameless 
179. friend referred to in this pas- 

® Tlid.i. 1,3. See p. 167. sage. 

% Ibid. viii. 2, 14; Mem. i. 5 Cyrop. i. 2, 2; viii. 8, 13; 
2, 32. vii. 5, 72. 

* Tbid. 6, 12, speaks of these 6 A weak echo of the prin- 
duties in language similar to ciple of Socrates is found i. 
Mem. iii. 1. Perhaps Xeno- 4, 3. 
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thing centres in the person of the prince. The state 
is an Asiatic kingdom. The highest aim to which 
all its institutions tend,' is the strength and wealth 
of the sovereign and hiscourtiers. Even this view is 
very imperfectly carried out, and many important 
departments of government are altogether omitted.? 
The same remarks apply to the Hiero. In this dia- 
logue Xenophon shows plainly enough, how little the 
supposed good-fortune of an absolute sovereign is 
really to be envied. His remarks touching the means 
whereby such a sovereign can make himself and his 
people happy—allowing that many of his proposals 
are expedient— do not advance beyond a benevolent 
despotism. More successful is his smaller treatise on 
family life. It bears witness to an intelligent mind 
and a benevolent heart, which comes out particularly 
in its utterances respecting the position assigned to 
woman ° and the treatment of slaves. But it makes 
no pretensions to be a philosophical treatise, though 
it may contain many individual Socratic thoughts.° 
From Xenophon, then, the history of philosophy can 
gain but little.® 


} Compare viii. 1. The treaty 
between Cyrus and the Per- 
sians, viii. 5, 24, has for its 
object, security by the advan- 
tages of government. 

* Compare the spirited re- 


marks of Mohl, Gesch. d. 
Staatswissenschaft, i. 204. 

2 Or S713he:7: 

419, 8s: 145 9S GC. 22s 75:37 
and 41; 9, 11. 

5 See p. 242, 2. 


5 A more favourable view of 


Xenophon by Striimpell, Gesch. 
d. Prakt. Phil. d. Gr. 466-509. 
He sees in him the develop- 
ment of Socratic thought from 
the point of applied ethics, 
and a supplement to Plato’s 
pure speculations. Yet he too 
says that excepting in the 
(Economica there can be no 
trace of a systematic develop- 
ment in Xenophon (p. 481); 
his ethical teaching isextremely 
simple, almost entirely devoid 


AESCHINES. 


Eschines! would appear to have treated the 
teaching of Socrates in the same way. The writings 
of this sities are reckoned among the best models C. #s- 


of Attic prose,* and are by some preferred to those of 
It is moreover asserted that they repro- 


Xenophon. 


of philosophic language (p. 
484); he never really proves 
anything, nor employs any 
form for deduction, not even 
the favourite method with So- 
crates, that of definition (p. 
467). In what then does his 
importance for philosophy and 
history consist ? The applica- 
tion of the thoughts of others, 
without verifying their con- 
tents or observing their me- 
thod, may in many respects be 
very meritorious, but it cannot 
be regarded as a service ren- 
dered to philosophy. 

1 Aischines, son of Lysanias 
(Plato, Apol. 33 E), against 
whom Diog. ii. 60, can have no 
weight, is praised for his ad- 
herence to Socrates (Diog. ii. 
31; Senec. Benef. i. 8). Plato 
mentions him (Pheedo, 59, R.), 
among those who were present 
at the death of Socrates. Ido- 
meneus, however (Diog. ii. 60, 
35; iii. 36), transferred to him 
- the part played by Crito in 
Plato, probably only out of 
spite to Plato. We afterwards 
encounter him in the company 
of the younger Dionysius (Diog. 
ii. 61; 63; Plut. Adul. et Am. 
c. 26, p. 67; Philost. v. Apollon. 
i. 35, p. 43; Lucian, Paras. ec. 
32, conf. Diodor. xv. 76), to 
whom he had been recom- 
mended by Plato, according to 
Plutarch, by Arstippus accord- 
ing to Diogenes, Aristippus 


appears as his friend in Diag. 
ii. 82: Plut. Coh. Ira, 14. Poor 
to begin with (Diog. ii. 34, 62) 
he was still poor in after-life 
on his return to Athens. He 
did not venture it is said to 
found a school, but delivered a 
few speeches and treatises for 
money (Diog. ii. 62; what 
Athen. xi. 507, c. and Diog. ii. 
20 say is not credible). Whether 
the dirty stories are true which 
Lysias in Athen. xiii. 611, tells 
of him is a moot point.. His 
writings according to Athen. 
give the impression of an hon- 
ourable man. The time of his 
death is not known. 

? According to Diog. ii. 61, 
64, Phrynichus in Phot. Biblio- 
thek, c. 151, p. 101, seven of 
these were considered to be 
genuine. The scanty remains 
of them have been collected by 
Hermann, De Aéschin. Socr. 
Reliquiis, G6tt. 1850. See Zdid. 

8 


p- 8. 

3 Longin. wep) edpés.; Rhet. 
Gr. ix. 559 (ed. Walz). 

* Phrynich. in Phot. Cod. 61, 
Schl. 158, g. E; Hermogenes, 
Form. Orat. ii. 3 ; Rhet. Gr. iii. 
394. M. Psellos in Con. Catal. 
of Bodl. MSS. p. 743 quoted by 
Grote, Plato, iii. 469, against 
which authority Timon in Diog. 
ii. 55; 62 carries no weight. 
He is said to have imitated 
Gorgias in speech, Diog. ii. 63. 
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duce the spirit of Socrates with wonderful fidelity,! 
and the few fragments which remain confirm this 
view. Nevertheless they appear to have been singu- 
larly poor in real philosophic thought. Their strength 
consists far more in the grace and elegance of their 
language than in an independent treatment of the 
Socratic teaching. 

More philosophic characters were the two The- 
bans, Simmias? and Cebes.? Both were pupils of 
Philolaus ;* both are described by Plato ® as thought- 
ful men. Still nothing certain is known of their 
philosophical opinions and performances. The writ- 
ings attributed to them® were already rejected by 
Panetius’ as far as he knew them, and the single 
one extant, known as the ‘ Mirror’ of Cebes, is cer- 
tainly spurious.$ Still less can any dependence be 


1 Aristid. Or. xlv.p.35. Conf. 
Demetr. De Interpret. 297. 
Hence the story (Diog. ii. 60, 
62; Athen. xiii. 611), that his 
speeches had been composed 
by Socrates, and given to 
him by Xanthippe. Diog. ii. 
47 ranks him among the most 
distinguished followers of So- 
crates. 

2 Xen. Mem. i. 2, 48; iii. 11, 
17; Plato, Phzedo, 59, C., 63 A. 

3 Mem.; Phedo, 59, C., 60, 


4 Pheedo, 61, D. 
_ 5 Tt is said (Pheedo, 242, B.), 
that Simmias delivered and 
composed more philosophical 
speeches than anyone else. In 
the Phzedo, 85, C., he is made 
to utter the maxim, that every 
question should be pursued as 
far as possible. Of Cebes, it 


is said (Phzedo, 63, A., 77, A.), 
that he could always raise 
objections, and was the most 
inveterate doubter; and the 
part which he and Simmias 
play in the Phzedo corresponds 
with this description. 

® Diog. ii. 124, mentions 
twenty-three lectures of Sim- 
mias and three of Cebes, in- 
cluding the Mirror. Other testi- 
monies for the latter in Schweig- 
hiuser, Epietete Enchiridion et 
Cebetes tabula, p. 261. 

7 Diog. ti. 64: mdvtwy pévtor 
TeV SwxpaTiKGy Biadr(dywy TMavai- 
Tios GAnGeis elvat Sone? rods TIAG- 
Twvos, Hevopavtos, *Avtiabévous, 
Aioxtvov' Siord(er 5& wept trav 
daldwvos Kat Evnaetdov, tovs dé 
BAAous dvaupe? wavras. 

8 In modern times its ge- 
nuineness has been maintained 
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placed on the genuineness of the writings which were 
circulated at a later time under the name of the 
shoemaker Simon.! Probably he is altogether an 
imaginary person.” 

In addition to Plato, four founders of Socratic 
schools are known to us: Euclid, Phedo, Antisthenes, 
and Aristippus. Of these the two former are much 
alike; the two others follow courses peculiar to 
themselves. There arose thus from them three dis- 
tinct Socratic schools: the Megarian-Elean, the 
Cynic, and the Cyrenaic. All these are derived from 
Socrates. One-sided however in their aims, and 
dependent themselves on earlier theories, they only 
imperfectly catch the spirit of the teaching of 


by Bahr (Pauly’s Real-Ency- 
clop. 2 vol. Art. Cebes) and 
Schweighiuser, c, 13, 33; but 
their assumption is refuted by 
two passages in it, one of 
which mentions a Peripatetic, 
and the other quotes from 
Plato’s Laws. In other re-* 
spects too, notwithstanding its 
general colourlessness, traces 
appear of later times, e.g. in 
its Stoic morality and attacks 
on false culture. 

1 See Diog. ii. 122; Suid. 
Zwxpdrns* Epist. Socrat. 12, 13; 
Plt. c. Prin. Philos. ¢. 1, p. 
776; Bockh, in Plat. Minoém. 
42. Simonis Socrat. Dialogi 
iv. Hermann, Plat. i. 419, 585. 

? What Diogenes says of 
him is unsatisfactory, and the 
story that Pericles asked to be 
taken in by him, but that he 
refused, besides being chrono- 
logically suspicious, is hardly 


likely to be true. Of the 
dialogues attributed to him a 
great part are found in writ- 
ings belonging to other people 


(Hermann, 1. ¢.). It is sus- 


picious, that he is not men- 
tioned by any ancient autho- 
rity, and that both Plato and 
Xenophon should be silent 
about an old and very remark- 
able pupil of Socrates. In 
addition to the above, Swidas 
(Swkpdr. p. 843) mentions also 
Bryso of Heraclea as a pupil of 
Socrates. Others, however, as 
Suidas remarks, called him a 
pupil of Euclid’s, and the 
comedian Ephippus in Athen. 
xi. 509, c. calls him an Acade- 
mician. Theopompus’ state- 
ment (1. c. 508, D.) that Plato 
copied some of his writings, 
would harmonise with either 
view; but it is in any case 
false, 
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Socrates, and diverge from him and from one another 
in the most opposite directions. Socrates placed 
the highest business of man in knowing the good. 
What that good was he could not mark out more 
accurately, being partly satisfied with a practical 
description of it, being partly restricted to a theory 
of relative pleasure. These various sides of the 
Socratic philosophy now diverge, and are rounded 
into systems. One party confines itself to the 
general burden of the teaching of Socrates—the 
abstract idea of the good. Others starting from 
pleasure which is its result make that the gauge of the 
good, and the good itself something relative. Again 
within the former class some make the theoretical, 
others the practical treatment of the good, to be the 
main point. Thus the Socratic teaching gave rise 
to the three schools just named, which in so far as 
they bring into. prominence individual elements in 
the spirit of Socrates to the detriment of the rest, 
revert to older lines of thought, long since passed 
in the historical development of philosophy. The 
Megarians and Cynics go back to the Eleatic doc- 
trine of the One and All, and to the Sophistry of 
Gorgias; the Cyrenaics to the negative teaching 


of Protagoras, and to the early scepticism of Herac- 
litus. 


THE MEGARIANS. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE MEGARIAN AND THE ELEAN-ERETRIAN SCHOOLS. 
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Tue founder of the Megarian school! is Euclid.2 A = 


1 Deycks, De Megaricorum 
Doctrina, Bonn, 1827, whose 
careful work has not been 
added to by Malilet’s Histoire 
de l’Ecole de Mégare, Par. 1845. 
More independent, but some- 
times too diffuse, is Henne, 
Ecole de Mégare, Par. 1843. 
Ritter, Ueber die Philosophie 
der Meg. Schule in Rhein. 
Mus. ii. (1828), p. 295 ; Harten- 
stein, Ueber die Bedeutung 
der Meg. Schule fiir die Gesch. 
d. Metaphys. Probleme, Ver- 
handl. der Sachs. Gesellschaft 
der Wissensch. 1848, p. 190; 
Prantl, Gesch. d. Logik, i. 33, 
which enters most deeply into 
the logical teaching of the 
Megarians. 

2 Euclid’s home was Megara 
(Plato, Theztet.; Phzedo, 59, 
C.) ; that it was his birth-place 
is asserted by Cic. Acad. iv. 42, 
129; Strabo, ix. 1, 8, p. 393; 
Diog. ii. 106. The statement 
that he came from Gela (tivés 
in Diog.) doubtless rests on a 
misunderstanding. Deycks, p. 
4, imagines it arose from con- 
founding him with Euclid the 
jester, yeAotos, to whom, how- 
ever, Athen. vi. 242, b, 250, e, 
does not give this epithet. 
Henne, p. 32, conjectures, but 
without sufficient reason, that 


he was educated at Gela. That L The Me- 


he also possessed property in 
Attica, Grote, Plat. iii. 471, 
concludes, but without suffi- 
cient reason, from Dionys. 
Judic. de Isao, c. 14; Karpo- 
crat. br. 7a emixnputr. Poll. viii. 
48. Dionysus only refers to a 
judicial speech of Iszeus mpds 
EvkaAclinv apropos of a piece 
of land, but that this Euclid 
was the follower of Socrates is 
pure conjecture. The time of 
his birth cannot be accurately 
determined, nor does the anec- 
dote in Gell. vi. 10 help for 
this. He was, however, pro- 
bably older than Plato. This 
seems to be proved by the fact 
that on the death of Socrates 
he served for some time as a 
centre to his disciples. The 
time of his death is also un- 
certain. If Stilpo and Pasicles 
were his personal pupils, he 
must have lived at least till 
360 B.c.; but this is very un- 
certain. On the whole little is 
known of him. A celebrated 
saying of his to his brother, 
which bears witness to a gentle 
character, is quoted by Plué. de 
Ira, 14, p. 462; Frat. Am. 18, 
p. 489; Stob. Flor. 84, 15; 
Diog. ii. 108, mentions six dis- 
courses of his. 
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faithful friend and admirer of Socrates,'! but at the 
same time familiar with the Eleatic doctrine,? Euclid 
made use of the latter to develope the Socratic phi- 


losophy as he understood it. 


He thus established a 


separate branch of the Socratic School,’ which con- 
tinued to exist until the early part of the third 


century.‘ 


1 The story told by Geil., N. 
A. vi. 10, of his nightly visits 
to Athens is well known. It 
cannot, however, go for much, 
though not in itself impro- 
bable. On the contrary, it may 
be gathered from Plato’s Thez- 
tet. 142, C. that Euclid con- 
stantly visited Socrates from 
Megara, and from the Phzedo, 
59, C. that he was present at 
his death. A further proof of 
his close connection with the 
followers of Socrates will be 
found in the fact (Diog. ii. 106; 
iii. 6) that Plato and other fol- 
lowers of Socrates stayed with 
him for a considerable time 
after the death of their master. 
He is usually spoken of as a 
disciple of Socrates, and has a 
place amongst his most dis- 
tinguished disciples. 

2 As may be gathered from 
his system with greater cer- 
tainty than from Cic. and Diog. 
When Euclid became acquain- 
ted with the Eleatic Philosophy 
is uncertain. It is most pro- 
bable that he was under its 
influence before he came under 
that of Socrates, although the 
story in Diog. ii. 30, is too un- 
certain to prove much. 

3 The oxoAh Ev«aAcldor (for 
which the Cynic Diogenes in 
Diog. N.34,substitutes EdxActdou 


Ichthyas®> is named as his pupil and 


x0AyH), called Megarian or 
Eristic or Dialectic, Diog. ii. 
106. Consult Deycks as to 
these names. He proves that 
the terms Eristic and Dialectic 
were not confined to the Me- 
garian School. Compare Sex- 
tus Empiricus, who generally 
understands by Dialecticians, 
Stoics, for instance, Pyrrh. ii. 
146, 166, 229, 235. 

4 How early Euclid was at ~ 
the head of a special circle of 
pupils, and whether he appeared 
formally as a Sophist, or like 
Socrates onlygraduallygathered 
about him men desirous to 
learn, we are not told. Perhaps 
the emigration of many fol- 
lowers of Socrates to Megara 
gave occasion for the estab- 
lishment of this school, i. e., 
for the formation of a society, 
which at first moved about © 
Euclid’s house and _ person, 
busying itself with discussions. 
There is no ground for sup- 
posing that Plato and his 
friends removed to Megara, 
attracted by the fame of the 
School of Euclid, as Henne 
maintains, pp. 27 and 30. 

5 Suid. Evxaclins—Diog. ti. 
112, only makes the general 
remark, that he belonged to 
the School of Euclid, 
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successor, respecting whom, however, nothing further 
is known.! Of greater note was Eubulides,? the 
celebrated dialectician,? who wrote against Aristotle,‘ 
and who is mentioned as the teacher of Demos- 
thenes.° Cotemporary with him were Thrasyma- 
chus® of Corinth, and Dioclides,’? perhaps also 
Clinomachus.® Pasicles,® however, would appear to 
be younger. A pupil of Eubulides was Apollonius 
of Cyrene, surnamed Cronus,!® the teacher of the 


1 His name is still found in 
Diog. ii. 112; vi. 80 (Diogenes 
dedicated to him a dialogue 
called Ichthyas). Athen. viii. 
335, a. 

2 Of Miletus according to 
Diog. ii. 108. Whether he was 
the head of a school, or whether 
he was an immediate disciple 
of Euclid, we do not know. 
Diogenes only says, tis 
EvxaAcldou diadoxjs ear: kat EVB. 

% Compare Diog. ii. 108; 
Sext. Math. vii. 13. 

4 Diog. ii. 109; Aristocles in 
Hus. Pr. Ev. xv. 2, 5; Athen. 
viii. 354, b. Themist. Or. xxiii. 
285,c. From these passages it 
is seen that the attack of Eu- 
bulides was very violent, and 
not free from personal abuse. 
We also hear from Athen. x. 
437 of a comedy of Eubulides. 
But he can hardly be the indi- 
vidual whose work on the 
Cynic Diogenes is quoted by 
Diog. vi. 20, 30. 

5 The fact seems pretty well 
established (although it is con- 
spicuously omitted by Plutarch 
in his life of Demosthenes), 
being not only attested by 
Diog. ii. 108; Pseudoplut. -v. 
Dec. Orat. viii, 21; Apulei. 


De Mag. c. 15, p. 478; Suid. 
Anpoobévns, and Phot. Cod. 265, 
but being also alluded to by 
the Comedian in Diog., who 
can hardly have called a bare 
acquaintance a disciple. 

§ According to Diog. ii. 121, 
a friend of Ichthyas, and a 
teacher of Stilpo’s. 

7 Suid. Xrirmwy, a pupil of 
Euclid, and the teacher of 
Pasicles. 

8 A Thurian (according to 
Diog. ii. 112), and a teacher of 
Stilpo’s son Bryso, Suid. Muppwr, 
Diog. says he was the first to 
write on predicates, sentences, 
and such like. 

® According to Swid. Sriarwr, 
a brother of the Cynic Crates, 
who had also Dioclides, a pupil 
of Euclid’s, for teacher, and 
Stilpo for pupil. Diog. vi. 89, 
in calling Crates his brother 
and Euclid his teacher, pro- 
bably confounded Euclid with 
Dioclides, unless this be the 
work of a_ transcriber and 
AvokAcidov should be read for 
Evuactdoy, 

© Diog. ii. 111; Strabo, xiv. 
2, 21, p. 658; xvii, 3, 22, p. 
838 
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sharp-witted Diodorus Cronus,! and another of his 
pupils was Euphantus, known only to us as a poet 


and historian.? 


All other members of this school were, however, 
thrown into the shade by Stilpo,? a pupil of Thrasy- 


1 Diodorus, a native of Iasos 
in Caria, belongs to the most 
distinguished dialecticians of 
the Megarian School. Cic. De 
Fato, 6,12, calls him ‘valens 
dialecticus’; Seat. Math. i. 
309, SiarextTinadrTaros Seat. 
and Diog. ii. 111, give two 
epigrams of Callimachus ad- 
dressed to him. His fallacies 
and his researches into motion, 
and into hypothetical —sen- 
tences, will be mentioned here- 
after. Pique at a dialectical 
defeat inflicted by Stilpo at 
the table of Ptolemy Soter, is 
said to have killed him (Diog.; 
Plin. Hist. Nat. vii. 53, 180). 
He bequeathed his dialectic to 
his five daughters; Clem. Al. 
Strom. iv. 523, A.; Hieron. 
adv. Jovin. i. t. iv. 186. His 
nickname, Kronos, is differ- 
ently explained by Strabo and 
Diog., and in modern times by 
Panzerbieter in Jahn’s Jahrb. 
f. Philol. Supplement b. V. 
223, f., who, however, does not 
explain it altogether satisfac- 
torily. Consult, also, Steinhart 
in Ersch. und Gruber’s Ency- 
clop. Sec. i. B., 25, p. 286. 

2 All we know of him isfrom 
Diog. ii. 110, who calls him the 
tutor of King Antigonus, and 
says that to Antigonus he ad- 
dressed a book, mep) BaciAclas. 
Athen. vi. 251 quotes an extract 
from the fourth book of his 
history, in which if he has not 


made a gross mistake, mpérov 
must be read for tpfrov. See 
Mallet, p. 96. Callicrates, also 
mentioned by Athenzus, is 
known from Diodor. xx. 21, as 
a favourite of Ptolemy Soter. 

8 Stilpo of Megara (Diog. ii. 
113) must have lived until the 
end of the fourth century. At 
least he survived the capture of 
Megara by Ptolemy Lagi, and 
his defeat by Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, two events which hap- 
pened 307 and 306 B.c. respec- 
tively, Diodor. xx. 37 and 45. 
On the former occasion the 
interview with Diodorus Cronus 
may have happened; for Stilpo 
never visited Egypt (Diog. 115). 
Since he died at an advanced 
age, we may approximately . 
place his birth in 380, and his 
death in 300 B.c. Probably we 
ought to place the date of both 
later, for the notices about his 
pupils in Diog. ii. 113-120, 
Senec. Epist. 10, 1, lead us to 
believe that his activity was 
cotemporary with that of Theo- 
phrastus ; and accordingly it 
cannot have begun long before 
the death of Aristotle. Swid. 
Ev«dcid. calls him successor to 
Ichthyas. Some of the pupils 
of Euclid are mentioned as his 
teachers, and (Diog. ii. 113), 
in particular Thrasymachus. 
(Suid. Einacid. and riaro.) 
Even Euclid himself is named 
by some, but none of these 
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machus. His spirited lectures made him an object of — Cuav. 
wonder to his cotemporaries, and the crowds who _ * 


flocked from all sides to listen to them gained for the 
Megarian School a lustre such as it had not hitherto 


enjoyed.! 


At the same time the development of their 


doctrine took with him a new turn, the principles of 
the Cynic School, into which Diogenes had initiated 
him,? being incorporated with his own to such an ex- 
tent, that doubts may be felt whether Stilpo rather be- 


longs to the Cynics or to the Megarians.® 


Thereby he 


became the immediate precursor of the Stoa, into 
which these two branches of the Socratic philosophy 
were carried over by his pupil Zeno. Other Mega- 
rians, however, continued faithful to the exclusively 


critical character of this School. 


statements are probable. His 
character, as to which more 
will be said hereafter, is com- 
mended as upright, gentle, 
persevering, open, generous, 
and unselfish, Diog. ii. 117 ; 
Plut. Vit. Pud. c. 18, p. 536; 
adv. Col. 22, 1, p.111, a In 
early life dissipated, he en- 
tirely mastered this tendency 
by strength of will (Cic. De 
Fato, 5, 10). He also took 
part in public business, Diog. 
114. Nine of his dialogues are 
mentioned by Diog. ii. 120. 

1 Diog. ii. 113, exaggerates 
in saying, rocvtrov & ebpertAoyla 
kal copirrela mponye Tovs &AAous, 
bore puikpod Sefjoa macay rhv 
‘EAAdSa dpopGoay eis airy me- 
yapioa. He also mentions (119 
and 115) the pupils, who joined 
him from other philosophers, 
and the universal admiration 


Alexinus of Elis, a 


bestowed on him at Athens and 
by several princes. It is all 
the more striking that Diog. 
120 call his speeches Wuxpol. 

2 Diog. vi. 76. 

3 The proof of this will be 
given later. 

* That Zeno was a pupil of 
Stilpo is stated by Diog. ii. 
120; vii. 2, 24, on the authority 
of Heraclides. The same per- 
son is no doubt referred to in 
Diog. ii. 116, as: Zeno the 
Pheenician. The founder of 
the Stoa is frequently called a 
Pheenician, Diog. vii. 15, 25, 30. 
In no case can it be Zeno of 
Sidon, the pupil of Apollo-» 
dorus, as Mallet, p. 62, sup- 
poses, who was himself a pupil 
of Epicurus, and who, accor- 
ding to Diog. x. 25, vii. 35, 
continued faithful to Epicure- 
anism. 
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cotemporary of Stilpo,! but somewhat younger, is 
notorious for his captiousness; and logical subtleties 
are recorded ? of Philo, the pupil of Diodorus.? Other 
Megarians of this and the following age are only 


known to us by name.* 


1 Diog.ii. 109, speaks of him 
as a pupil of Eubulides (ueragd 
dt GAAwy dvtwv THs EvBova lov dia- 
doxjs ’AAckivo: eyévero *HAéios). 
The age in which he lived can 
be approximately determined 
by his disputes with Stilpo 
(Plut. Vit. Pud. c. 18, p. 536) ; 
with Menedemus ( Diog.ii. 135), 
and with Zeno, whose strongest 
opponent he was, Diog. ii. 109; 
Seat. Math. ix. 108; Plat. 
Comm. Not. 10, 3, p. 1063. He 
must have been younger than 
Stilpo, and have flourished in 
the first ten years of the third 
century. His love of conten- 
tion and his malicious ways 
gained for him the nickname 
*EAeytivos, Diog. Plut. Vit. Pud. 
18; Aristotle in Hus. Pr. Eu. xv. 
2,4. Wealso learn from Her- 
mippus in Diog. that he retired 
to Olympia in his last years, in 
order to establish a new school 
there. This place of abode not 
suiting his pupils, he remained 
there alone, but soon died of 
aninjury. For his writings con- 
sult Diog. ii. 110; vii.163 ; Athen. 
xv. 696; Aristotle in Hus. 1. ¢. 

2 Diog. vii. 16, a passage 
which does not appear so am- 
biguous as Ritter, Rh. Mus. ii. 
30; Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 145, 
would have it, particularly 
when the subsequent accounts 
are taken into consideration. 
Diog. relates that Zeno of 
Cittium was fond of his society; 


With the verbal criticism of 


Clemens, Stromat. iv. 523, and 
Jerome adv. Jov. i., quote from 
his ‘ Menexenus ’ the informa- 
tion. already given respecting 
the daughters of Diodorus, 
whom he must then have 
spoken of in terms of praise. 
It is a clear mistake on the 
part of Jerome to make him 
the teacher of Carneades. Still 
stranger is Mallet’s mistake, 
confounding the disputant 
Philo with Philo of Larissa, 
the founder of the fourth Aca- 
demy. The latter lived some 
150 to 200 years later. Nor 
can Philo be reckoned among 
the Stoics, although this has 
been done by Fabricius in Sext. 
Pyrrh. ii. 110, and by Prantl. 
Gesch. d. Logik, i. 404. 

3 Diog. vii. 191, 194, men- 
tions Philo’s writings ep) on- 
pactay, and rept tpédrwy, against 
which Chrysippus wrote, with- 
out doubt meaning this Philo. 
To the same individual must 
be referred what Cic. Acad. ii. 
47, 143, and Seat. Math. viii. 
113, Pyrrh. ii. 110, say respect- 
ing his views of hypothetical 
sentences differring from those 
of Diodorus, and Alea. Aphi. 
in Anal. pr. 59, b, says respect- 
ing their differences in respect 
of the possible. By Diog. vii. 
16, and Clemens he is sur- 
named 6 diadexrinds. 

4 A dialectician Panthoides, 
doubtless the same person as 
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the Megarians is connected Pyrrho’s philosophy of 
doubt, Pyrrho, whom Bryso is said to have taught,' 
and Timon, who studied under Stilpo himself,? 
being the connecting links, in the same way that the 
scepticism of Gorgias is connected with the critical 
subtleties of the Eleatics. 

The Megarian philosophy is only partially known 
to us from the fragmentary notices of the ancients; 
and frequently it is impossible to decide whether 
their statements refer to the founder and the older 
members, or only to the later followers of the School. 


Seat. Math. vii. 13, mentions, 
and whose disagreement with 
Diodorus in respect of the 
possible (see p. 193, 1 and 2) 
Epictet. Diss. ii. 19, 5, speaks 
of, is mentioned by Diog. v. 
68, as the teacher of the Peri- 
patetic Lyco, and must there- 
fore have flourished 280 to 270 
B.c. A dialectician Aristides 
is also mentioned by Diog. ii. 
113, among the cotemporaries 
of Stilpo, and an Aristotle 
living in Sicyon about 255 
Plut. Arat. 3. Linias who is 
there mentioned with him 
appears also to have been a 
Megarian. Somewhat younger 
must have been Artemidorus, 
who wrote against Chrysippus, 
Diog. ix. 53. 

1 Diog. ix. 61: Tlippwv Hrovee 
Bptowvos Tod SrlAmwyvos, ws ’AAE- 
tavdpos ev Aradoxats. Suid. 
Tlippwv: Siejxovee Bptowvos, Tod 
KAewoudxov palnrod. Instead of 
Bryso, Aptowy was formerly 
read in Diog. Sewt. Math. vii. 
13, however also calls him 
Bryso. Suid. Mdpjor. These 
statements are not without 


their difficulties. Allowing it 
to be possible that Clinoma- 
chus and not Stilpo instructed 
Bryso, or that he enjoyed the 
instruction of both, the chro- 
nology is still troublesome. 
For how can Pyrrho, before 
Alexander’s expedition to Asia, 
as Diog. expressly says, have 
studied under the son of a 
man, whose own professional 
career probably comes after 
that expedition? It seems as 
though the relation of Pyrrho 
to Bryso as pupil and teacher 
were an imaginary combina- 
tion, designed to connect the 
school of Pyrrho with the Me- 
garian. Possible it also is that 
Bryso, the teacher of Pyrrho, 
has been wrongly identified 
with the son of this Stilpo. 
Suid. Xwxpar. calls Bryso the 
teacher of Pyrrho, a pupil of 
Socrates, or according to others, 
a pupil of Euclid. Roper 
Philol. xxx. 462, proposes to 
read in the passage of Diog. 
instead of Bptowvos rod SriAtw- 
vos, Bota. 4) Briar. 
2 Diog. ix. 109. 


B. Their 
doctrine. 
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It is all the more satisfactory to be able to learn 
from Plato! particulars respecting a theory in which 
Schleiermacher? first recognised Megarian views, and 
which, in common with most writers,’ we feel justi- 


1 Soph. 242, B. Plato de- 
fined Sophistry as the art of 
deception. The difficulty im- 
mediately arises, that decep- 
tion is only then possible, 
when not-being, to which all 
deception refers, admits a cer- 
tain kind of being. It may 
then be asked, how is the 
being of the not-being pos- 
sible? Toanswer this question 
Plato reviews various opinions 
respecting being. In the first 
place he examines the two 
most opposite statements, that 
being is the many, and that it is 
the one, and after having shown 
that neither a manifoldness of 
original substances without a 
substratum of unity, nor the 
unity of the Eleatics excluding 
the many, can be admitted, he 
continues, p. 245, E.: robs pey rol- 
vuv diaxptBodoyouuévous byTos TE 
mépt kal wh mavTas wey ov deAn- 
AvOawev, Suws 5& ikavOs exéro 
Tovs 5& BAAws Aéyovras ad Oea- 
téov. These are again divided 
into classes, those who only 
allow reality to what is mate- 
rial, and others who are called 
248, A. of ray ciddy pido. Of 
the latter it is stated 246, B.: 
Tovyapotv of mpos adrovs (the 
materialists) dupisBnrodvres ud-~ 
Aa edAaBGs advwlev e& dopdrov 
modey a&ubvovta vonta &rta Kal 
acduara efin BiaCowevor thy GAn- 
Owhv ovclay elvar: Ta 5 exelvwy 
cépara Kal Thy Aeyouévny dr’ 
abrav GAnGeav KaT& omiKpa d10- 
Opavovres ev roils Adyots yéveow 


ait’ ovotas pepomevny twa mpooa- 


yopevovory. 
2 Platon’s Werke, ii. 2. 
3 Ast, Platon’s Leben u. 


Schreiben, 201; Deychs, 37; 
Heindorf on Soph. 246, B.; 
Brandis, ii. a., 114; Hermann, 
Plat. 339; Ges. Abh. 246; 
Stallbaum, Plat. :Parm. 60; 
Soph. f. Polit. 61; Susemihl, 
Genet. Entw. i. 298; Steinhart, 
Allg. Encyk. i..29, 53; Platon’s 
Werke, iii. 204, 423, 554; 
Henne, Ecole de Mégare, 84- 
158; Prantl, Gesch. d. Log. i. 
37. Against Schleiermacher 
are Ritter, Rhein. Mus. von 
Niebuhr und Brandis ii. 305; 
Petersen, Zeitschrift f. Alter- 
thiimer, 1836, 892, Henne, p. 
49, and Mallet, p. xxx., refers 
the description in Theetet. 
185, C. of the formation of 
conceptions, to the Megarians, 
on the ground that it does not 
agree with Plato’s own method. 
But it would seem that he is 
wrong in so doing, since we 
have no reason to think of 
others besides Plato and So- 
crates. Just as little may the 
passage in Parm. 131, B. be re- 
ferred to the Megarians, as has 
been done by Schleiermacher, 
Pl. Werke, i. 2, 409, and Deycks, 
p- 42. The question whether 
things participate in Ideas, is 
one which the Megarians did 
not examine, and it is widely 
remote from the view discussed 
in the Sophistes. 
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fied in applying to them.! 


By making use of the 


testimony of Plato, and by considering the inward 


1 The following are the rea- 
sons. It is clear and generally 
allowed that Plato’s description 
is too minute to be without 
reference to some philosophic 
School then existing. Even 
Deussen, De Plat. Sophistes 
Marb. 1869, p. 44, is reduced to 
admit this. There is also defi- 
nite reference to a Socratic 
School in the passage where an 
opinion is attributed to certain 
philosophers, to the effect that 
true existence only belongs to 
immaterial things. A philoso- 
phy of conceptions was un- 
known before the time of So- 
erates, and the description 
agrees with no one of the pre- 
Socratic Schools. The philo- 
sophers of conceptions are 
clearly distinguished from the 
Eleatics, and are manifestly 
quite different from them. 
Still less can the Pythagoreans 
be thought of, as Mallet -has 
done, p. liii.; for they had 
neither a philosophy of con- 
ceptions, nor did they indulge 
in that subtle refutation of 
opponents, which Plato attri- 
butes to these philosophers. 
Nor can the language of Plato, 
246, C., be quoted to prove 
the contrary, where speaking 
of the dispute between the 
idealists and the materialists 
he says that: év pérw 8 mwepl 
Tatra Bmrderos bupotépwy udxn 
tis Gel tuvéornxer. This does 
not mean that this dispute has 
always existed, but that it was 
as old as the Schools them- 
selves, or that, every time the 
point was touched upon, a 


8 


violent altercation ensued be- 
tween the parties. We are 
not obliged by this state- 
ment to refer this view to an 
earlier period than that of 
Socrates. And among the So- 
cratic Schools there is none to 
which it can be attributed 
with so much probability as to 
the Megarian. Some think 
that the passage refers to Plato 
(as Socher, Plat. Schriften, 265, 
and Schaarschmidt, Die Samm- 
lung der Plat. Sch., 210, do); and 
this reference commends itself 
most to those who with them 
declare that the Sophistes is 
not the work of Plato. The 
reference would of course be 
to an earlier form of Plato’s 
teaching or to such Platonists 
as had failed to advance with 
their school. This is the view of 
Ueberweg, Unters. Plat. Schrif. 
277 ; Pilger, Ueber d. Athetese 
d. Plat. Soph. Berlin, 1869, 21; 
Grote, Plato, i. 458; iii, 482; 
Campbell, the Sophistes and 


Politicus of Plato, Soph. Ixxiv. - 


f. 125. But is it likely that 
Plato can have treated a theory 
of his own with so much irony 
as he lavishes, p. 246, A. B., on 
these «dé pido? Is it Plato’s 
teaching, or have we reason 
for thinking that it ever was 
Plato’s teaching, that the 8v- 
vauis Tov motety does not belong 
to Being but to the Becoming ? 
In his system, as far as it is 
known to us, it does belong to 
the idea of the good, to the 
creative vots of Timzus, to the 
airfa of Philebus, which must 
at any rate be reckoned as otaia 
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connection of the several doctrines, we hope a pic~ 
ture will be produced of the Megarian doctrine, 


and not as yéveors, and in Pheedo 
95, E., it belongs to ideas in 
general. Moreover, if the con- 
tested theory only belonged to 
a small portion of Plato’s 
scholars, how could the little 
fraction be opposed to the ma- 
terialists as the chief sup- 
porters of the idealistic point 
of view? Does not the whole 
description create the impres- 
sion that the contrast was one 
which the writer saw before 
him, and not one made from 
different conceptions of his own 
metaphysic? It might seem 
that by friends of «fy in this 
passage Euclid cannot have 
been meant, because (1) ac- 
cording to Aristotle’s definite 
assertion (Metaph. i. 6, 987, b, 
7; xiii. 4, 1078, b, 9; Eth. N. 
1. 4, 1096, a, 13) Plato first 
brought up the doctrine of 
ideas, and (2) the Megarians 
held one and not many primary 
substances. The first reason is 
not very cogent. Doubtless 
Plato first brought into notice 
the doctrine of ideas to which 
Aristotle refers, allowing that 
Euclid agreed with him in de- 
elaring the «ios to be the only 
real element in things. Nei- 
ther is the second argument 
conclusive. Euclid may well 
in cases of materialism have 
insisted, that in every object 
the incorporeal form was the 
only real thing, and yet have 
gathered all these forms to- 
gether under the one substance 
—the good, If the latter as- 
sertion involved him in contra- 
diction with his original pre- 


mises, the contradiction is not 
greater than that involved in 
denying every change, and yet 
speaking of an action, an évep- 
yeiv of being. Indeed, how 
otherwise can he have ad- 
vanced from the Socratic phi- 
losophy of conceptions to his 
doctrine of unity? And does not 
the language of the Sophistes, 
246, B, telling, how that the 
friends of ideas destroy matter 
by resolving it into its smal- 
lest particles, best correspond 
with Euclid and his school ? 
Does it not best harmonise 
with the statement of Aris- 
tocles respecting the Mega- 
rians, that the latter should 
have refused to being the 
capacity to act or to suffer? 
whereas this would not at all 
harmonise with Plato. That 
these philosophers are included 
245, E.; among those &AAws Aé- 
rvyovres is not true, &AAws A€yorTeEs 
meaning here literally those 
who speak differently, with 
whom all does not turn (as 
with the philosophers men- 
tioned 243, D) upon the an- 
tithesis of being and not-being. 
With the philosophers to whom. 
Plato comes 245, E., the ques- 
tion is not whether there is one 
or more than one form of 
being, everything else being 
not-being, but whether there 
is only the corporeal or the in- 
corporeal. Conf. p. 243, D, 
with 246, A. Compare Henne, 
105; Bonitz, Plat. Stud. ii. 49. 
In the explanation of d:anpiBo- 
Aoyounévous, nO one appears to 
have exactly hit the mark. 


MEGARIAN TEACHING. 


which shall, in the main, faithfully represent the 
facts. 

The starting-point of the Megarian philosophy 
must be looked for in Socrates’ demand for a know- 
ledge of conceptions. With this demand Euclid 
combined the Eleatic doctrine of a contrast between 
sensational and rational knowledge. Distinguishing 
these two kinds of knowledge far more by their 
objects than by their form, he arrived at the convic- 
tion that the senses show us what is capable of change 
and becoming, and that only thought can supply us 
with the knowledge of what is unchangeable and 
really existing.' He stood, therefore, in general, on 
the same footing as Plato, and it is possible that this 
view was arrived at by both philosophers in common 
in their intellectual intercourse, and that owing to 
Plato Euclid was influenced by Heraclitus’ view of 
the world of sense. Socrates had indeed made the 
immediate business of thought to be the acquisition 
of a knowledge of conceptions. Conceptions, accord- 
ingly, represent that part of a thing which never 
changes. Not material things, but only incorporeal 
species, taught Euclid, admit of true being.2 The 


1 Plato, 248, A.: Téveow, thy 
5 odclay xwpls mov dieAducvor 
Aéyere; 7 ydp;—Nal.—Kal wé- 
pare mey Has yevéoe 8: aicdh- 
gews Kolwveiv, dia Aoyiopod de 
Wuxi xpos Thy bytws odclay, hy 
Gel Kara trait doattrws %xewv 
paré, yéverw Bt bAdotE KAAws, 
For this reason Aristoc. in 
us. Pr. Ey. xiv. 17, 1, says of 
the Megarians and Eleatics 
together: ofovra, yap deiy tas 


uev aicdhoes Kad paytactas Kara- 
Bdddcw, abtg 5& pdvov TE Adve 
TlOTEVELY, 

2In the passage of the 
Soph. 246, B., quoted at p. 
214, 2, in which the words 7a 
5t éxelywy cduara must not be 
taken to mean ‘the bodies of 
those conceptions,’ «yn acd- 
para, but ‘the bodies of the 
materialists,’ in which they 
look for all real being. 


s 2 
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same view Stilpo expressed, when he refused to allow 
the general conception to apply to individual things, 
on the ground that a general conception implies some- 
thing quite different from every individual thing, 
and not like these only existing from a definite time.! 
In this respect the Megarians again agree with 
Plato.2 Whilst Plato, however, regarded species as 
living spiritual forces, Euclid, following in the steps 
of Parmenides, denied every kind of motion to being. 
He, therefore, reduced action and passion to the 
sphere of the becoming. Of being, he asserted, you 
can neither predicate action, nor passion, nor yet 


motion.? 


! Diog. ii. 119, says of him: 
fAevye, Toy A€yorra &vOpwmov elvas 
pndéva (in which we suggest 
eivety instead of eiva), obte yap 
tTévde A€yew ore Tévde. Tl yap 
paGdAov tévde 7) Tévde; obre tpa 
tévde. Kal mddwv Td Adxavoy ovK 
éott TO Seixvipevoy. Adxavov 
bev yap hv mpd puplwy érav* ovK 
&pa earl rovto Adxavov. Dio- 
genes introduces this with the 
remark : dewds 8 &yav dy ev rots 
épiotixois avype kal ra Sn, and 
it would in itself be possible, 
that Stilpo and others had 
derived their hostility to gene- 
ral conceptions, and especially 
to the’ Platonic ideas, from the 
Cynic School. But the above 
examples are not directed 
against the reality of groups 
expressed by a general con- 
ception, but against the reality 
of particular things. Stilpo 
denies that the individual is a 
man, because the expression 
man means something univer- 


sal and different from any 
particular man. He denies 
that what is shown to him is 
cabbage, because there was 
cabbage 10,000 years ago; in 
other words, because the gene- 
ral conception of cabbage 
means something unchange- 
able, not something which has 
come into being. We may 
then believe with Hegel, Gesch. 
d. Phil. ii. 123, and Stallbawm, 
Plat. Parm. 65, that either Dio- 
genes or his authority must 
have made some mistake here. 

* Probably expressions like 
‘Hi quoque multa in Platone,’ 
said of the Megarians by Cic. 
Acad. iv. 42, 129, refer to such 
points of similarity. 

3 Plato, Soph. 248, C.: Aé- 
youow, ort yevéoe: pey péreorte 
Tov mdoxew Kal moeiy Suvduews, 
mpds 8& ovolay rovTwy ovdeTépov 
Thy Sivauw apudtrew actly, It 
is accordingly afterwards re- 
peatedly stated as their view : 


MEGARIAN TEACHING. 


Connected with this denial of the becoming is 
the assertion, probably coming from Euclid, certainly 
from his school, that capacity does not exist beyond 
the time of its exercise ; and that thus what is actual 
is alone possible.! What is simply possible but not 
actual, would at the same time be and not be. Here 
would be the very contradiction which Parmenides 
thought to discover in the becoming, and the change 
from the possible to the actual would be one of those 
changes which Euclid could not harmonise with the 


conception of being.? 


[7rd wayreA@s dy] axlynroy éords 
elvat. d«lynrov tbo wapdway éo- 
vdvot, and in opposition to this 
view Plato requires: v-al rbd 
«xwovmevoy 5) Kal kiynow ovyxw- 
pntéov @s byTa.... phte Tay 
év Kad morAAG €t5n AcydvTwv Td 
may éornkds amodéxerOo1,—Aris- 
tocl. in Hus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 17, 1. 
The proofs by which the Me- 
garians denied motion will be 
described hereafter. It does 
not, however, seem likely that 
the objections raised to the 
theory of ideas in the first part 
of Plato’s Parmenides are of 
Megarian origin, as Stallbawm, 
Pl. Parm. 57 and 65, supposes. 

1 Arist. Metaph. ix. 3: eéot 
dé tives of Paci, oiov of Meyapixol, 
Srav evepyp udvoy Sivacbu, bray 
Se wh evepyf od Sbvucbat. ofov 
Tov wh oikodopodvta ob Bivacbat 
oikodouciv, GAAG Tov oiKodomotyra 
bray oixodopsj: duolws 8& Kal én) 
tav tAdwy. In refuting this 
statement Aristotle observes 
that it would make all motion 
and becoming impossible; 
which was just what the Me- 
garians wanted. Further par- 


Hence, only what is imma- 


ticulars on this point will be 
quoted from Diodorus in the 
sequel. The passage in the 
Sophistes, 248, C., which 
Henne, p. 133, connects with 
that of Aristotle, refers to 
something different. 

2 Hartenstein, p. 205, is of 
opinion that the above state- 
ment is made in direct contra- 
diction to Aristotle. It would 


-in this case belong to Eubu- 


lides. But the Aristotelian 
technical terms Stvac@a, évep- 
yetv, do not prove much. 
Aristotle often expressed the 
statements of others in his 
own terminology. On _ the 
other hand, no very great im- 
portance for the system of 
Aristotle must be attached to 
the Megarian doctrine already 
quoted, even if it comes from 
Euclid. It is only a peculiar 
way of understanding the 
Eleatic doctrine against be- 
coming and motion. Still less 
can we here support the Me- 
garians against Aristotle as 
Grote, Plato, iii. 491, does: be- 
cause a builder without ma- 
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terial and unchangeable is allowed by him to be 
actual, and regarded as the subject matter of science. 

Socrates had described the good as the highest 
object of knowledge.! In this he was followed by 
Euclid.? Regarding, however, that which is most 
essentially real as the highest object of knowledge 
in accordance with his principles, Euclid thought 
himself justified in transferring to the good all the 
attributes which Parmenides had assigned to real 
being. One only real good is there, unchangeable, 
ever the same, of which our highest conceptions are 
only different names. Whether we speak of God, or 
of Intelligence, or of Reason, we always mean one 


terials, tools and intentions, 
cannot build, and when these 
and other conditions are there, 
must build. For this is not at 
all the point on which the 
dispute between Aristotle and 
the Megarians turns. Aris- 
totle on the contrary says in 


the connection of the above~ 


enquiry (Metaph. iv. 5, c 7; 
1049, a. 5), that if the neces- 
sary conditions for the exercise 
of a capacity are given (among 
which besides the Suvduets do- 
yal the intention must be 
included), its exercise always 
follows. This, according to 
Grote, is likewise the meaning 
of the Megarian sentence, 
which he disputes. Its real 
meaning—that a capacity until 
it shows itself by action is not 
only kept in abeyance by the 
absence of the necessary means 
and conditions, but is not even 
existing—may be gathered from 
the objections urged by Aris- 
totle, c. 3, and from the quota- 


tions, p. 230, 2. Grote to defend 
the Megarians attributes to 
them reflections, which we have 
no right to attribute to them. 

1 See p. 133 and 147. 

2? That his assertions about 
the good should have nothing 
to do with the Socratic know- 
ledge (Hermann, Ges. Abhand- 
lung, 242) could only be ac- 
cepted on the supposition that 
that knowledge was not know- 
ledge about the good, and that 
Euclid was not a pupil of So- 
crates. Nor can it be readily 
concedee that a pure Eleatic 
philosopher, if he had only 
moved in an ethical sphere of 
ideas, would have treated this 
part of philosophy in the same 
way as Euclid. As long as he 
remained a pure Eleatic philo- 
sopher, he could not have 
taken this ethical direction 
and have placed the conception 
of the good at the head of his 
system. 


MEGARIAN VIEW OF THE GOOD. 


and the same thing, the Good.'! For the same reason 


the moral aim, as Socrates had already shown, is . 
always one—the knowledge uf the Good,—and if we 


speak of many virtues, all these are but varying 
names for one and the same virtue.” 

What, however, is the relation of other things to 
this one Good? Even Euclid, as accounts tell us, 
denied any existence to what is not good;* from 
which it follows immediately, that besides the Good 
nothing real exists. This statement is on better 
authority attributed to the later Megarian School.‘ 
Therewith many conceptions, the reality of which 
had been originally assumed, were destroyed as such, 
and reduced, in as far as any reality was admitted 


about them, to mere names of the Good.® 


1 Cie. Acad. iv. 42, 129: Me- 
garici qui id, bonum solum esse 
dicebant, quod esset unum et 
simile et idem semper (oloy, 
Suowv tabtdév). Diog. ii. 106, 
says of Euclid: otros éy 7d 
ayatov amepalvero moAdois dvd- 
pact Kadotuevov’ Ste pey yap 
pdvnow, Ste SE Gedy, kad HAXoTE 
voov Kal T& Aowrd. 

* Diog. vii. 161, says of the 
Stoic Aristo: dperds 1’ ore 
TohaAas eigiyev, @s 6 Zhvwv, ore 
play wodAots .vduact Kadovpéerny. 
4s of Meyapiol. That this one 
virtue was the knowledge of 
the good, appears not only 
from the internal connection 
of the system and its external 
relation to Socrates, but also 
from Cicero 1. c. who asserts: 
a Menedemo autem... Ere- 
triaci appellati; quorum omne 
bonnm in mente positum et 


Here, 


mentis acie, qua verum cerne- 
retur. Illi (the Megarians) 
similia, sed, opinor, explicata 
uberius et ornatius. Conf. 
Plato, Rep. vi. 505, B., in 
which Antisthenes is mention- 
ed in addition to Euclid. 

3 Diog. ii. 106; 7a BE dyti- 
kelueva TE GyaOG avijper ph elvas 
odoKwy. 

4 Arist. in Hus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 
17, 1: 60ev hgtovy obrol ye [of 
mep) SriAmwva Kal robs Meyapi- 
kovs] Td dv ev elvar Kat Td wh dv 
Etepoy elvat, wnde yervao@ai tt 
unde POciperOae pnde Kiveicba 
tonaparav, Arist. Metaph. xiv. 
4; 1091, b, 13, refers to Plato, 
and can hardly be applied to 
the Megarians. 

5 Prantl’s view, p. 35, that 
the conceptions of the Me- 
garians must invariably have 
a nominalistic meaning, does 
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probably, traces of gradual development in the Mega- 
rian doctrine are to be found. Euclid apparently 
first spoke of a plurality of essential conceptions in 
contrast to objects of sense, and this form of teach- 
ing belongs primarily to a time in which his system 
was being developed out of this contrast.! At a later 
period the Megarians appear to have used the mani- 
foldness of conceptions for the purpose of attacking 
popular notions,” otherwise keeping it in the back- 
ground, and confining themselves to the essential 
oneness of being and the Good. Inconsistent, no 
doubt, they were; yet we can understand how they 
became involved in this contradiction by gradually 
pushing the Socratic theory of conceptions to the 


abstract doctrine of the Eleatic One.? 
The sharper the contrast which they presented 


not agree with the statements 
of Plato. If the Megarians 
declared conceptions and only 
conceptions to be aAn@ivh ovata, 
surely they were Realists, not 
Nominalists. Not even Stilpo 
can, accordingly, be called a 
Nominalist. He had, more- 
over, absorbed too much of 
the Cynic doctrines for us to 
be able to form from him any 
conclusion respecting the ori- 
ginal Megarian views. 

1 Plato, at least in the pas- 
sage before quoted, does not 
mention a good which is One. 
On the contrary, he speaks of 
his philosophers of conceptions 
differing from the Eleatics in 
assuming many conceptions. 

2 See p. 260, 1. 

8 Henne, p. 121, tries to get 


over the difficulty in another 
way. ‘The Megarians, he be- 
lieves, attributed being to each 
particular idea, in as far as it 
was aunity, and various con- 
ceptions were used by them to 
express various kinds of the 
good. But this very point— 
the being of various kinds of 
good—was what the Megarians 
denied. Starting with the one- 
ness of being they cannot have 
arrived at the notion of a mani- 
foldness of conceptions, since 
this oneness excludes in its ab- 
stract form any development 
or subordinate distinction. But 
it is quite possible that the 
Socratic conceptions may 
gradually have been lost in 
the Eleatic unity. 


MEGARIAN ERISTIC. 


to the current mode of thought, the greater became 
the necessity of fortifying their own position against 
assault. Here again they had only to follow the 
example of the Eleatics. To prove the soundness of 
their position directly, as Parmenides had done, was 
no easy matter. More important results might be 
expected, if their opponents’ ground was assailed by 
the criticism of Zeno and Gorgias. From Zeno the 
founder of the School had appropriated the Eleatic 
doctrine precisely in this its critical function, Zeno 
and the Sophists being the principal persons who 
drew attention hereto in central Greece. This path 
of criticism the Megarians now struck out with such 
preference, that the whole school herefrom derived 
its name.' We are assured by Diogenes,? that it was 
the practice even of Euclid, to attack conclusions 
and not premises—in other words, to refute by a 
reductio ad absurdum. It is also said that Euclid# 
rejected explanations by analogies—a form much 
used by Socrates—because a similar thing when cited 
makes nothing clearer, and a dissimilar thing is 
irrelevant. The most telling description of Euclid’s 
method will probably be found in Plato, who, speak- 


1 See p. 250, 3. 

2 41.107: tats re a&modciteow 
évioraro ov KaT& Ahppata GAAG 
kar’ émipopdy, Since in Stoical 
terminology—which we are of 
course not justified in ascribing 
to Euclid on the strength of 
this passage—Ajjuua means the 
major premiss, or more often 
both premises, and émimopa the 
conclusion (Deycks, 34; Prantl, 


470), it is most probable that 
the meaning given above isthe 
real meaning of these words. 

3 Thid. wat tov 31a tapaBodAjjs 
Adyoy dvrjpet, Aéyor Hror ef dpolwy 
abtov }} €& avopolwy cvvicracba * 
kal ei pev e& duolwy, mepl ara 
dey padAAov 2 ois Suoid eorw 
dvarrpéperOa ef & && avopolwy, 
maptAnew Thy wmapdbecww. 
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ing in the Sophistes of the philosophers of concep- 
tions, says that in their discourses they destroy matter 
piecemeal, in order to prove that it has no real being 
but is subject to flux and change.! This is exactly 
the line which Zeno adopted, in order to prove the 
uncertainty of the perceptions of the senses;? and 
which we notice also in the Sorites of the later 
Megarians: the apparently substantial bodily mass 
is divided into its component parts, and there being 
no limit to the division, and no ultimate atom 
on which contemplation can rest, it is argued 
that matter must be itself unreal, and a mere pass- 
ing phenomenon. Euclid is accordingly rightly re- 
garded as the founder of the Megarian criticism. 
Still, with him criticism does not seem to have at- 
tained the character of formal captiousness, although 
objection may be taken to his controversial tone :* it 
would appear that, like Zeno before him, he was 
primarily anxious to maintain his positive princi- 
ples, and that he only used the subtleties of argument 
as a means to this end. Nothing, at least, is known 
of him which would lead to an opposite conclusion, 
nor is any one of the quibbling fallacies laid to his 
charge, for which the Megarian school was afterwards 
notorious. 


1 See p. 256, 1; 259, 2. 
2 SeeZeller, G. d. Griech. Part 
IL., 496, 


statement proves but little, 
since it uses the term Sophist 
in a way peculiar to post-So- 


3 According to Diog. ii. 30, 
Socrates had already observed, 
that because of his captious- 
ness, he might associate pos- 
sibly with Sophists, but not 
with human beings: But this 


cratic times. It is more worthy 
of belief (Diog. ii. 107) that 
Timon called him a quarrel- 
some person, who introduced 
amongst the Megarians a rage 
for disputes. 


MEGARIAN CAPTIOUSNESS. 


Among the immediate successors of Euclid, how- 
ever, the element of captiousness prevailed over 
positive teaching. Such teaching as they had was 
too scanty to command attention for long, and too 
abstract to admit of further development. On the 
other hand a polemic against prevailing opinions 
presented to the sharp-witted, to the contentious, and 
to those ambitious of intellectual distinction, an un- 
explored field, over which the Megarians eagerly 
ranged.' Not seldom their metaphysical assumptions 
served only as occasions for hard-fighting with words. 
Among the fallacies which are attributed to Eubu- 
lides,? though they probably belong to an earlier 


1 The ordinary form of these 
captious proofs is that of ask- 
ing questions. Hence the 
regular expression : Adyoy épw- 
Tay (to raise a point) in Diog. 
ii.108; 116; Seat. Math. x. 87; 
and the Meyapina épwrhyara in 
the fragment of Chrysippus; 
in Plut. Sto. Rep. 10, 9, p. 1036. 
Conf. Arist. Phys. viii. 8; 263, 
a, 4,7; Anal. Pr. ii. 19, 66, a, 
26; 36; i. 32,47, a, 21. But 
like the Sophists, they refused 
every answer but Yes or No. 
Diog. ii. 135. 

2 Diog. ii. 108, enumerates 
7: that called Yevdduevos, that 
called S:aAavOdvwy, the Electra, 
the éyrexadrvupévos, the owpirns, 
the xeparivns, the padaxpés. The 
first of them -is given as fol- 
lows in Arist. Soph. El. 25, 180, 
a, 34, b, 2; Alea. ad loc. Cie. 
Acad. ii. 29, 95: If a man says 
he is at the moment telling a 
lie, is he telling a lie, or is he 
speaking truth? The d.aAavéd- 


voy, the éyxexaAvupévos, and the 
Electra are only different forms 
of the same fallacy. Do you 
know who is concealed? Do 
you know who is behind the 
veil? Did Electra know her 
brother before he announced 
himself to her? and the solu- 
tion of them all consists in 
the fact, that he who was con- 
cealed, or behind the veil, or 
had not yet announced him- 
self respectively, was known 
to, but not immediately recog- 
nised by, the lookers on. See 
Arist. 8. El. c. 24,179, a, 33; 
Alex. in loc. and 49; ueian, 
Vit. Auct. 22, and Prantl. The 
xepativns is as follows: Have 
you lost your horns? If you 
say Yes, you allow that you had 
horns. If you say No, you 
allow that you have them still. 
Diog. vii. 187; vi. 38; Seneea, 
Ep. 45, 8; Gell. xvi. 2, 9; 
Prantl, p.53. The Sorites con- 
sists in the question: How 
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time,' only one, the Sorites, has any intelligible rela- 
tion to their metaphysics. By means of this form of 
argument it could be proved that no enduring being 
belongs to objects of sense, but that every such 
object passes into its opposite, and represents what is 
changing, and not what is real and unchangeable.? 
The rest appear to be simple sophisms, having no 
other object than to involve opponents in difficulties,’ 
critical works of art, which made indeed the need 
felt of an accurate investigation into the laws of 
thought, but in the pursuit of which the desire of: 
conducing to a right intellectual method by pointing 
out difficulties and refuting untenable opinions falls 


_ altogether into the background. 
The powers of Alexinus in argument seem to 


(3) That of 


Alexinus. 


many grains make a heap? or 
more generally: With what 
number does Many begin? Of 
course it is impossible to assign 
anumber. See Cic. Acad. ii. 28, 
92; 16,49; Diog. vil. 82; Pers. 
Sat. vi. 78; Prantl, p.54. The 
gadaxpds is another form of the 
same: How many hairs must 
you lose to become a bald-head ? 
See Hor. Ep. ii. 1, 45; Prantl, 
l.c.; Deycks, 61. 

! There are, for instance, in- 
dications of the Sorites in 
Zeno and Euclid. In general 
it is difficult to say who are 
the discoverers of quibbles, 
which are taken seriously at 
the time they are produced, 
but are after all only bad jokes. 
Seneca, Ep. 45, 10, says that 


‘ many books had been written 


on the Wevddéuevos, among which 
those of Theophrastus and 


Chrysippus are known to us 
from Diog. vii. 196; v. 49. 
Chrysippus, according to Diog. 
vii. 198, 192, also wrote on the 
SiaravOdvev, the eykexadummévos, 
and the cwpirys. Philetus of 
Cos is said to have worked 
himself to death in writing 
about the Wevddueros, Athen. 
ix. 401, e. The kepariyns and 
éykexadupmévos were also attri- 
buted to Diodorus (Diog. ii. 
111), and the former (Diog. vii. 
187) as also the Sorites (Diog. 
vii. 82) to Chrysippus, certainly 
without reason to Chrysippus. 

2 Compare what will be later 
said about Diodorus’ proofs in 
denying motion. 

8 The motive which Prantl, 
p. 52, sees in the éyxeraAvumevos 
is not so patent, and the as- 
sumptions of Brandis, p. 122, 
do not seem accurate. 
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have been of a similar kind. He, at least, is only 
known to us as a captious disputant.! Nothing 
further is known of him beyond an argument in 
which he vainly attempted to entangle Menedemus 
in what is called the ‘ horned’ fallacy,? and a refuta- 
tion of Xenophon’s proofs of the reasonable arrange- 
ment of the world,® which was subsequently repeated 
by the Academicians.‘ In close connection with the 
Megarian doctrines may be placed the discussions of 
Diodorus on motion and destructioa, on the possible, 
and on hypothetical sentences. 

Tradition has preserved four arguments, by which 
Diodorus attempted to support the fundamental 
teaching of his school on the impossibility of motion. 
The first,®° which in the main is the same as that of 
Zeno, is as follows. Supposing anything to move, it 
must either move in the space in which it is, or in 
the space in which it is not. In the former it has 
not room to move, because it entirely fills it; in the 
latter it can neither act nor be acted upon; hence 


motion is inconceivable.® 


1 See p. 254, 1. 

2 In Diog. ii. 135. 

3 Sert. Math. ix. 107: Zeno 
had concluded, because the 
world is the best possible, and 
reason is higher than the ab- 
sence of reason, that the world 
must have reason. See Cie. 
De N.D. ii. 8, 21; iii. 9, 22. 
To this Alexinus replied: 7d 
Tomntikoy TOD wh mownTiKod Kal Td 
yeauparindy Tod Mh ypaupariKod 
kpeirtév éori* Kal Td Kara Tas 
BAAas Téxvas Oewpotmevey Kpeir- 
tov éort TOD Mh ToLovTOV, ovdE 


The second is a less 


év 8€ xédcmov Kpeirrdy eort* won- 
TiKov &pa Kal ypaumatindy eat 
6 Kéopos. 

* Cie. N. D. iii. 8, 21; 10, 26; 
11, 27. 

5 Seat. Pyrrh. ii, 242; iii. 71; 
Math. x. 85; i. 311 

® Seat. Pyrrh. iii. 243, men- 
tions asimilarargumentagainst 
becoming in general, in imme- 
diate connection with the proof 
given above: Neither can what 
is come into being, for it exists 
already ; nor can what is not, 
for nothing can happen to it; 
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accurate form of the same proof.'! All that moves 
is in space: What 7s in space reposes: Therefore 
what is moved reposes. A third proof? is based on 
the assumption of infinitesimal atoms and particles. 
It is generally attributed to Diodorus.? Probably he 
only used it hypothetically, as Zeno did his argument, 
to refute ordinary notions. It is this: As long as 
the particle a is in the corresponding space A, it does 
not move, because it completely fills it. Just as 
little does it move when it is in the next following 
space, B; for no sooner is it there than its motion 
has ceased. Accordingly it does not move at all. 
In this conclusion one cannot fail to discover the 
note of Zeno’s inferences, and of that critical process 
which had been already described by Plato.® The 
fourth proof,’ besides assuming the existence of atoms, 
distinguishes between partial and complete motion.’ 
Every moving body must first have the majority of 


consequently nothing at all is, 
It is possible that this argu- 
ment also belongs to Diodorus. 
But Steinhart is wrong in at- 
tributing to him (Allg. Encykl 
Sect. i, vol. xxv. p. 288) the 
distinction between space in 
the wider and in the narrower 
sense, which is found in Sez. 
Pyrrh, iii. 75; Math. x. 95, 
since it would appear from 
these passages that the dis- 
tinction was made with a view 
to meet Diodorus’ objections. 

1 Seat. Math. x. 112. 

2 Id. x. 143 and 119. Alea- 
ander, too, De Sensu, 125, b, 
mentions Diodorus, Adyos rep) 
Tay Gpepar, 


$ Td. ix. 362; Pyrrh. iii, 32; 
Dionys. in Hus. Pr. Ev. x.v. 23, 
4; Stob. Ekl i. 103; Pseudo- 
clement, Recogn. viii. 15, all of 
which point to one common 
source. Simpl. Phys. 216, b; 
Schol. in Arist. 405, a, 21. 
Diodorus called these atoms 
&pepi. 

4 Even the first proof, accor- 
ding to Seat. Math. x. 85, was 
put in such a shape as to prove 
that every atom fully occupied 
its space; but this is unim- 

rtant here. 

5 See p. 265. 

§ Seat. Math. x. 113. 

* «lynois Kat’ émupdrear and 
xlynots Kat’ cidrcplveay, 
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its particles moved, before it can move as a whole; 
that it should move with the majority is, however, 
not conceivable, For supposing a body to consist of 
three atoms, two of which move whilst the third is 
at rest, such a body must move, because the majority 
of its particles move. The same applies, when a 
fourth atom at rest is added: for the body being 
moved xar’ érixpdreav, the three atoms of which it 
consists are moved, consequently the fourth at rest 
is added to the three moving atoms. Why not 
equally when a fifth and a sixth atom is added? So 
that a body consisting of 10,000 particles must be 
moved, if only two of these first move. If this is, how- 
ever, absurd, a movement of the majority of particles 
is therefore inconceivable, and therefore a movement 
of the whole body, That there is an inconclusive- 
ness in this argument Sextus has already noticed.' 
Diodorus, however, appears to have considered it 
unanswerable, and hence, he concludes all his re- 
searches by saying that it never can be said of a 
thing, It is moving, but only, It has moved.* He 
was, in other words, prepared to allow what the 
senses seemed to prove,’ that a body is now in one 
place and now in another, but he declared the 
transition from the one to the other to be impossible. 
This is indeed a contradiction, and as such it was 


1 Seat. Math. x.112, 118. A agreed therein with the Hlea- 
further argument, the first tics. 
argument of Zeno’s, is not at- 2 Sext. Math. x. 48; 85; 91; 
tributed to Diodorus by Seat. 97-102. 
Math. x. 47. He only says as 8 This reason is_ specially 
to its result, that Diodorus mentioned by Seat. Math. x. 86, 
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laid to his charge by the ancients, and by him very 
inadequately met.! At the same time it is a devia- 
tion from the original teaching of his school. Euclid 
denied motion absolutely, and would just as little 
have allowed a completed motion as a transition in 
the present. 

With the third of these arguments agrees sub- 
stantially the argument of Diodorus that nothing 
perishes. It is as follows. A Wall, he says, does 
not perish; so long as the stones keep together, it 
stands; but when the stones are separated it no 
longer exists.2 That it may however have perished, 
he appears to have likewise allowed. 

Closely related to the enquiry into motion, are 
his discussions on what is possible. In both cases 
the conceivability of change is the point raised, but 
in one case it is raised in reference to something, in 
the other abstractedly. In both cases, Diodorus 
stands on exactly the same footing with regard to 
his School. The older Megarians allowed as possible 
only what actually is, understanding by actual what 
was before them in the present.? To this Diodorus 
added what might be in the future, by saying: Pos- 
sible is what either is actual or what will be actual.‘ 


1 See Seat. 91, 97. Diodorus 
here proves the assertion that 
anything predicated of the past 
may be true, whilst it is not 
true predicated of the present 
by such irrelevant statements 
as that it can be said of Helen 
that she had three husbands 
(one after another), but never 
that she has three (cotempora- 


neously). This example is 
sufficient to show how erroneous 
Grote’s view (Plato iii. 501) is, 
that Diodorus only intended to 
assert that present motion is 
only the transition point. be- 
tween the past and the present. 

2 Seat. Math. x. 347. : 

3 See p. 261. 

4 Cic. De Fato, 6, 12; 7,133 


PHILO THE MEGARIAN. 


In proof of this statement he used an argument, 
which goes by the name of xupsedwv, and is. still 
admired after centuries,! as a masterpiece of subtle 
criticism. It is in the main as follows: From any- 
thing possible nothing impossible can result ;? but 
it is impossible that the past can be different from 
what it is; for had this been possible at a past 
moment, something impossible would have resulted 
from something possible. It was therefore never 
possible. And speaking generally it is impossible 
that anything should happen differently from what 


has happened.? 


Far less exacting was Philo, a pupil of Diodorus, 
when he declared everything to be possible, even 
should outward circumstances prevent it from being 


9,17; Ep. ad Fam. ix. 4; Plat. 
Sto. Rep. 46, p. 1055; Alea. 
Aph. in Anal. Pr. 59,b; Schol. 
in Arist. 163, b, 29; Simpl. 
ibid. 65, b, 7; Philip, ibid. 163, 
b, 19; Boeks, de Interpret. Op. 
ed. Basil, 364 ; Prantl, Gesch. d. 
Log. i. 19. The above sentence 
is expressed here thus: Possible 
is brep } Cori GAndes A Cora. 

1 Comp. pict. Diss. ii. 18, 
18: we ought to be proud of 
moral actions, ov« ém) rg Tov 
Kupievovtra epwricat, and just 
before: kopbdy copioudriov @drv- 
Tas, TOAY Koupsrepov TOU Kuptevor- 
tos. He also mentions, ii. 19, 
9, treatises of Cleanthes, Chry- 
sippus, Antipater, and Archi- 
demus on the kvpiedwv. Chry- 
sippus could only meet it (ac- 
cording to Alex. in Anal. Pr. 
57, b, in Schol. in Arist. 163, a, 
8), by asserting that possibly 


the impossible might result 
from the possible. Other pas- 
sages are quoted by Prantl, p. 
40, 36. 

2 So akodovbeity is rendered, 
thus keeping up the ambiguity 
of the original, where &«oAov- 
Octv means not only sequence 
in time, but causal sequence. 

* Epict. Diss. ii. 19, 1: 6& 
kuptevwy Adyos ard ToLovTwY TIWaeY 
dopa hpwrjcba patveras* Kot- 
vis yap ovens pdxns Tots pict 
TovTOLs Tpds Nara, TH ‘wav “a- 
peanavdds &Anbes dvarynatoy elva,’ 
kal r@ ‘Suvarg adbvarov wh a&Ko- 
Aovbeiv, Kal TE ‘ Suvardy civ 
obr? tori GAnbes ob7? Fora, 
cuvidav Thy waxny Tabrny 6 wa 
dwpos TH TOV mpdrwy Svoty mGa- 
vitntt ouvexphoero mps mupd- 
oracw Tov pndty ely Suvardy 
8 ofr’ Zorw GAndes ott’ Fora. 
Conf. Cic. De Fato, 6. 
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realised,’ provided a thing has only the capacity 
therefor. This was undeniably a departure from 
the Megarian teaching. 

In regard, too, to the truth of hypothetical sen- 
tences, Philo laid down criteria different from those 
of his teacher.?, Diodorus declared those conditional 
sentences to be true, in which the apodosis neither 
can be false, nor ever could be false if only the pro- 
tasis be true. Philo says more vaguely, those are 
true in which there is not a true protasis and a false 
apodosis. The question here appears, however, to 
have been one of formal correctness in expressing 
logical rules.* 

With Diodorus’ view of the possible the assertion 
appears to be connected, that no words are meaning- 
less or ambiguous, each one always meaning some- 
thing, and everyone requiring to be understood ac- 
cording to this meaning:* he will only allow that 
meaning of a werd to be possible which is actually 
present to the speaker’s mind. Respecting Diodorus, 
however, and the whole Megarian School, our infor- 


1 Alex.-Simpl. in Categ.- Philo, do not affect his real 


Schol. in Arist. 65, a, 39, b, 6; 
Boeks,\.c. Panthoides, accor- 
ding to Zpict. Diss. ii. 19, 5, 
attempted by another turn to 
avoid Diodorus’ argument, by 
disputing the sentence that 
every thing past must be of 
necessity. 

2 See Seat. Pyrrh. ii. 110; 
Math. viii. 113; i. 309; Cie. 


_ Acad. iv. 47, 1438. 


8’ The inferences by which 
Sextus, M. viii. 115, refutes 


meaning at all, however much 
they may follow from the words 
of his definition. Hence Prantl, 
p. 454, can hardly have quite 
grasped the meaning of Philo. 

4 Gell. xi. 12; Ammon., De 
Interpret. 32, a; Schol. in Arist. 
1103, b, 15; Simpl. Categ. f. 6, 
h. Inorder to show that every 
word has a meaning, Diodorus, 
according to Ammon., gave the 
name GAAauny to one of his 
slaves. 
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mation is far too scanty to enable us to bring the 
fragments of their teaching into a perfectly satis- 
factory context,! granting that enough is known to 
evidence one and the same tendency in all these 
thinkers. It may then be assumed as probable, that 
the Megarians did not confine themselves to those 
logical subtleties which are known to us ; our notices 
are, however, too deficient for us to be able to attri- 


bute others to them with anything like certainty.? 
- A peculiar position in the Megarian philosophy is 


that occupied by Stilpo. 


Ever ready to defend the 


teaching of the School at the head of which he stood, 
clinging to universal conceptions, maintaining the im- 
possibility of becoming, the unity of being,*® and the 
difference between sensuous and rational perceptions,‘ 
he at the same time combines with his Megarian 
views theories'‘and aims which originally belonged to 


the Cynics. 


1 Ritter’s (Rh. Mus. ii. 310, 
Gesch. der. Phil. ii. 140) con- 
jectures seem in many respects 
to go beyond historical proba- 
bility, and beyond the spirit of 
the Megarian teaching. To 
illustrate this here would take 
too long. 

2 Prantl, p. 43, believes that 
the majority of the sophisms 
enumerated by Aristotle really 
belong to the Megarians. Most 
of them, however, would ap- 
pear to come from the So- 
phists; in proof of which a 
reference may be made to 
Plato’s Euthydemus, which 
can hardly have the Megarians 
in view. Towards Euclid Plato 


In the first place he rejected, as did An- 


would not have used such lan- 
guage, as may be gathered 
from the Sophistes, 246, C., 
and the introduction to the 
Thezetetus ; and Eubulides had 
not appeared when Plato com- 
posed the Euthydemus. That 
the Megarians made use of 
many of the Sophistic fallacies, 
is of course not denied. Only 
nothing for certain is known 
of such use. 

3 See pp. 260, 3; 263, 4. 

* Compare the passage in 
Aristocles quoted p. 259, 1, in 
which of wep) SriAwwva Kal robs 
Meyapixods are spoken of in 
addition to the Eleatics. 
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tisthenes, every combination of subject and predicate, 
since the conception of the one is different from the 
conception of the other, and two things with different 
conceptions can never be declared to be the same.' 
The doctrine of the unity of being,” in as far as it can 
be shown to have originated with Stilpo, may be 
deduced as a corollary from this view; for if nothing 
can be predicated of anything else, it follows that 
being can alone be predicated of itself. 

Truly cynical are also Stilpo’s moral principles. 
The captious logic to which other Megarians devoted 
themselves with speculative onesidedness, to the entire 
neglect of the ethical element,*® was also a charac- 


1 In Plut. adv. Col. 22, 1, p. 
1119, the Zpicurean Stilpo raises 
the objection : Tov Oedy & dvatpei- 
oat bm’ avrod, Aéyorros Erepoy 
érépov un karnyopeto Bat. TOS 
yap Biwoducba, wh Aéyovres tiy- 
Opwrov ayabby . . . GAA’ &vOpw- 
mov &vOpwrov Kal xwpls ayabby 
ayabov ; ... and again, c. 23: 
ob phy GAAX Td em SrlArwvos 
rovodrdy éorw. et wep) trmov 7d 
Tpexew Kar nyopovper, _ ob not 
tavroy eivas TH wept 08 KaTnyo- 
petra Td KaTnyopodmevov, GAN’ 
érepoy pev avOpémrm tod Th Fv 
elvar tov Aébyov, Erepoy BE TE 
dryabG * kal mddw +d troy eiva 
Tov TpEXOVTA elvat diapépew * Exa- 
Tépov yap aratovmevor TOV Adbyov 
ov roy avrby arodidouev drip 
duoiv. dev duaprdavety Tobs Erepoy 
érépov Karnyopovvras. The very 
same thing will be found in the 
case of Antisthenes. All the less 
reason has Plutarch to regard 


Stilpo’s assertion as a mere 
joke. The same proof is given 
by Simpl. Phys. 26, a.: dia 5€ 
Thy wep radra (the distinction 
between the different cate- 
gories and the ambiguity of 
words) &yvo.av kat of Meyapirol 
KAnbértes piddcopot AaBdyTes ws 
evapyh mpdtaciv, bt av of Adyot 
€repot TadtTa Erepd eori Kal Sri 
Td ETEpA KEXwploTAL GAAHAMY, 
eddxovy Seixvivar abtdv abrod Ke- 
xwpiopévov Exarrov: i.e. since 
the conception of Zwxpdrns 
povoikds is a different one to 
that of Swkparns Acuvkds, the 
one according to Megarian 
hypothesis must be a different 
person to the other. 

2 See p. 263. 

3 Excepting LEuclid’s doc- 
trine of the oneness of virtue, 
nothing bearing on Ethics is 
known as belonging to the 
Megarians. 
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teristic of Stilpo;' and perhaps it is only an accident 
that no captious assertion or discovery of his is on 
record. His character, however, is not only always 
mentioned by biographers with the greatest respect,” 
but many traits are recorded of him, which identify 
his morality with that of the Cynics. The highest 
good he placed in that apathy, which forbids the 
feeling of pain even to exist. The wise man is re- 
quired to be in himself independent, and not even to 
stand in need of friends tosecure happiness. When 
Demetrius Poliorcetes enquired after his losses by the 
plunder of Megara, he gave for answer that he had 
seen no one carrying off his knowledge. When re- 
minded of the immoral life of his daughter, he re- 
joined, that if he could not bring honour on her, she 


could not bring disgrace on him.° 


1 See Chrysipp. in Plut. Sto. 
Rep. 10, 11, p. 1036, and pp. 211, 
2; 210, 6. 

2 See p. 251, note 3. 

% Sen. Ep. 9,1: ‘An merito 
reprehendat in quadam epistola 
Epicurus eos, qui dicunt sapi- 
entem se ipso esse contentum 
et propter hoc amico non indi- 
gere desideras scire. Hoc ob- 
jicitur Stilboni ab Epicuro et 
iis, quibus summum bonum 
visum est animus impatiens.’ 
Anda little further on: ‘ Hoc 
inter nos et illos interest: 
noster sapiens vincit quidem 
incommodum omne sed sentit ; 
illoruam ne sentit quidem.’ 
Connected herewith is the ob- 
servation of Stilpo in Teles. in 
Stob. Floril. 103, 83, in order 
to warn from excessive grief 


Banishment he 


at the death of relatives. 
What Alea. Aphr. De An. 103, 
a, remarks also probably applies 
to Stilpo, that the Megarians 
look on éoxAnola as mpwroy 
oikeioy. 

4 Plutarch, Demet. c. 9; 
Tranquil. An. c. 17, p. 475; 
Puer. Ed. c. 8, p. 6; Sen. de 
Const. 5, 6; Epis. 9, 18; Diog. 
ii, 115: Floril. Joan. Damasc. 
ii, 13, 153 (Stob, Floril. ed. 
Mein. iv. 227). That Stilpo 
thereby lost his wife and 
daughter is probably a rheto- 
rical exaggeration of Seneca. 
The well-known ‘omnia mea 
mecum porto,’ attributed by 
Seneca to Stilpo, is by Cicero 
referred to Bias of Prisne. 

5 Plut. An. Tran. c. 6; Diag. 
ii, 114, 
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Car. would not allow to be an evil.! To be independent 

a of everything without, and to be absolutely free from 

wants—this highest standard of Cynicism for the wise 

man—was also his ideal. And lastly, the free attitude 

towards religion adopted by the Cynics was also shared 

by him, and finds expression in many of his utterances.” 

- Whether, and if so, in what way, he attempted 

(¢) The to set up a logical connection between the Cynic and 

egarion Megarian theories, we are not told. In itself, such a 

theories task was not difficult. With the assertion that no 
not logi- z ‘ A : : Ss 

cally har- Subject can admit a predicate, Euclid’s hostile attitude 

i aeetas ’Y towards proof by analogy is closely related ; this too 


rests on the general proposition that things dissimilar 
cannot be compared. It is also quite in harmony 
with the negative criticism of the Megarians; and if 
Euclid denied to the good any form of manifoldness, 
others might add, as Antisthenes really did, that the 
one and not the manifold could alone exist. More- 
over from the oneness of the good the apathy of the 
wise man might be deduced, by considering that all 
else besides the good is unreal and indifferent. The 
denial of the popular faith was also involved in the 
doctrine of the one, even as it was first taught by 
Xenophanes. In the Cynic element as adopted by 


1 In the fragment in Stob. 
Flor. 40, 8. 

2 According to Diog. ii. 116, 
he proved that the Athene of 
Phidias was not a God, and 
then before the Areopagus 
evasively replied that she was 


these subjects could not be 
discussed in the street. The 
story in Plut. Prof. in Virt. 
12, p. 83, of the dream in which 
he conversed with Poseidon is 
apparently invented to justify 
his omission to sacrifice. 


not a eds but a Ged, and when 
Crates asked him as to prayers 
and sacrifices, replied that 


3 Conf. Diog. ii. 106, and p. 
263, 3. 
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Stilpo, there were not wanting, it is true, points of 
approach to the Megarians, buteit was a deviation 
from the original form of the Megarian teaching to 
allow explicitly such an element to exist. 

Closely connected with the Megarian school is 
the Elean-Eretrian, respecting which, however, very 


little information has reached us. 


Its founder 


IL. Hlean- 
FEretrian 
School. 


A, tts 


was Phedo of Elis,! the well-known favourite of /8ory- : 


' See Preller’s Pheedo’s Life 
and Writings, Rhein. Mus. 
fiir Philol. iv. 391. Phedo, 
the scion of a noble Elean 
family, had been taken cap- 
tive not long before the death 
of Socrates, probably 400 or 
401 B.c. Preller concludes 
from Phedo, 89, B., that he 
was not eighteen years of age 
at the time of the death of 
Socrates ; it may, however, be 
asked whether Pheedo followed 
Athenian customs in his dress. 
He was employed as a slave 
in most humiliating services at 
Athens, until one of Socrates’ 
friends (besides Crito, Cebes 
and Alcibiades are both men- 
tioned, the latter certainly not 
being at Athens at the time, 
and probably not being alive) 
redeemed him at the interces- 
sion of Socrates. See Diog. ii. 
31, 105; Swid. under ¢aldwr ; 
and Hesych. Vir Ilustr. éatdwv ; 
Gell. N. A. ii. 18; Macrob. Sat. 
i, 11; Lact. Inst. iii. 25, 15; 
Orig. ¢. Cels. iii. 67; Cie. N. D. 
i. 38, 93; Athen. xi. 507, c. 
Preller not improbably finds 
the source of the story in 
Hermippus, wept trav diampe- 
Wavewy ev watdela dovAwy. Grote 
(Plato, iii. 503) objects to this 


story, that no conquest of Elis 
took place at that time, where- 
as Diog. says of Pheedo: av- 
vedAw Ti warptd:. He therefore 
infers that MfaAws should be 
read for ’HAeios in Diog. ii. 105. 
Yet Phzedo is called an Elean 
by both Gell. 1. c. and Strabo, 
ix. 1, 8, p. 393, and his school 
called Elean. If Elis itself 
did not fall into an enemy’s 
hand, its suburbs were occu- 
pied by the Spartan army in 
the Elean-Spartan war, pro- 
bably in the spring of 408 B.c. 
(Xen. Hell. iii. 2, 21,and Prel- 
ler, on the passage, Curtius, Gr. 
Gesch. iii. 149. 757.) Phzedo 
appears to have been taken 
captive at that time. Most 
probably Pheedo left Athens on 
the death of Socrates. But 
whether he at once returned 
home, or repaired with others 
to Euclid at Megara, is: un- 
known. Diog. ii. 105, mentions 
two genuine and four spurious 
dialogues of his. His Zopyrus 
is even quoted by Pollua, iii. 
18, and the Antiatheista in 
Bekker’s Anecdot. i. 107. Panze- 
tius seems to have had doubts 
as to all the treatises passing 
under his name, ~ ili. 64. 
He is called by Gellius ‘ philo- 
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Socrates! On the death of his teacher, Phzdo 
collected a circle ofs disciples in his native town, who 
thence received the name of the Elean philosophers.” 
Plistanus is named as his successor,* and Archipylus 
and Moschus as his pupils. Beyond the names we, 
however, know nothing of any one of them. By 
Menedemus and Asclepiades,® the school was removed 
to Eretria, and it was then called the Eretrian.® 


sophus illustris,’ and his writ- 
ings are spoken of as ‘admo- 
dum elegantes.’ Even Diog. 
ii. 47, enumerates him among 
the most distinguished Socra- 
ticists. 

1 Compare for his relations 
to Socrates the Phzedo, 58, D. 
89, H. 

2 'HAeaxol, Strabo, ix. 1, 8, p. 
393; Diog. ii. 105, 126. 

3 Diog. ii. 105. 

‘4126. Perhaps these men 
were not immediate pupils of 
his. Since nothing is said of 
Menedemus’ studying under 
Plistanus, the latter, we may 
suppose, was no longer alive. 

5 The account given by Diog. 
ii. 125 of these philosophers in 
his life of Menedemus (probably 
taken from Antigonus of Cary- 
stus and Heraclides Lembus) is 
as follows: Menedemus of Ere- 
tria, originally a tradesman, 
had been sent as a soldier to 
Megara. There he became ac- 
quainted with the school of 
Plato (so Diog. says with Plato; 
but this is chronologically im- 
possible) and joined it together 
with his friend Asclepiades, both 
cf them (according to Athen. 
iv. 168, a) earning a living by 
working at night. Soon, how- 


ever, they joined Stilpo at 
Megara, and thence went to 
Moschus and Archipylus at 
Elis, by whom they were in- 
troduced to the Elean doc- 
trines. Returning to their 
native city and becoming con- 
nected by marriage, they con- 
tinued together in faithful 
friendship until the death of 
Asclepiades, even after Mene- 
demus had risen to highest 
rank in the state, and had 
attained wealth and influence 
with the Macedonian princes. 
The sympathetic, noble and 
firm character of Menedemus, 
his pungent wit (on which 
Plut. Prof. in Virt. 10, p. 81; 
Vit. Pud. 18, p. 536), his mode- 
ration (Diog. ii. 129; Athen. 
x. 419, e), his liberality and 
his merits towards his country, 
are a subject of frequent 
panegyric. Soon after the 
battle of Lysimachia, which 
took place 278 B.c., he died, 
possibly by suicide—the result 
of a grief which is differently 
stated—at the age of seventy- 
four. According to Antigonus 
in Diog. ii. 136, he left no 
writings. 

§ Strabo, ix. 1, 8; Diag. ii. 
105, 126 ; Cic. Acad. iv. 42, 129. 
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Flourishing as was its condition here for a time, it 
appears soon to have died out.! 

Among its adherents? Pheedo and Menedemus are 
the only two respecting whose opinions any informa- 
tion is to be had, and that information is little 
enough. By Timon* Phedo is classed with Euclid 
as a babbler, which points to an argumentative ten- 
dency.* Perhaps, however, he devoted himself to 
Ethics*® more than Euclid did. Menedemus, at least, 
appears to have been distinguished from his cotem- 
porary quibblers by having directed his attention to 
life and to moral questions. He is, however, spoken 
of as a sharp and skilful disputant.® If he hardly 
went the length of Antisthenes in declaring every com- 
bination of subject and predicate impossible,’ it still 
sounds captious enough to hear that he only allowed 
affirmative judgments to be valid, but rejected nega- 


of morals, which Sen. Ep. 94, 


' Plut. Tranqu. An. 13, p. 
72. 41, quotes from Pheedo. 


2 Athen. iv. 162, e, mentions 
a certain Ctesibius as a pupil 
of Menedemus, but what he 
says of him has nothing to do 
with philosophy. A treatise 
of the Stoic Spherus against 
the Eretrian School in 260 
B.C. is the last trace of the 
existence of the Eretrian 
school. Diog. vii. 178. 

8 Diog. ii. 107. 

* The Platonic Phzedo does 
not give the slightest ground 
for thinking, as Steinhart, Plat. 
W. iv. 397, does, that Phszedo 
was inclined to a_ sceptical 
withholding of judgment. 

5 Compare the short but 
clever fragment on the subject 


6 Diog. ii. 134: fy 8& dvoKa- 
tavonros 6 M. nal ev re ovvOéoba 
dvoaytayéuotos. eatpéperd Te 
mpos mavra Kal eipeciAdyer épic- 
TiKoTaTés Te, Kald now. ’Avri- 
abévns ev diadoxais, iv. The 
verses of Epicrates in Athen. 
ii. 59, cannot well refer to this 
Menedemus, since they are also 
directed against Plato, who 
was then still living. 

7 Even this is asserted. Ac- 
cording to Phys. 20, a (Schol. 
in Arist. 330, a, 3), the Ere- 
trians asserted pundtv ward pe- 
devds KxarnyopeioOa. They ap- 
pear in this passage to be con- 
founded with the Cynics and 
the later Megarians. 
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tive and hypothetical ones.! Chrysippus? blames 
him as well as Stilpo, for their obsolete fallacies.? It 
may also be true that he disputed the view that pro- 
perties exist apart from particular objects, in the 
spirit of Cynicnominalism.* On the other hand, it is 
asserted that in positive opinions he was a Platonist, 
and only employed argument for amusement.’ From 
what has been already stated, this seems incredible, 
nor can it be deduced from his disputes with Alex- 
inus.®° Indeed, it is in itself most improbable.” Still 
so much seems. to be ascertained, that, together with 
Stilpo, he attributed to ethical doctrines a value 
above criticism. For we not only hear that he ad- 
mired Stilpo, who was his teacher, more than any 
other philosopher,’ and that he was himself often 
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1 Diog. ii. 135. 

2 Plut. Sto. Rep. 10, 11, p. 
1036. 

3 Hermann, Ges. Abh. 2538, 
refers to Menedemus the verses 
of John Salisbury (Enthet. ed. 
Peters, p. 41), in which a certain 
Endymion is mentioned, who 
called fides, opinio vera, and 
error, opinio fallax, and who 
denied that you could know 
what was false, for no know- 
ledge could be deceptive. The 
allusion does not, however, 
appear probable. The continu- 
ation, that the sun corresponds 
to truth, and the moon to false- 
hood, that error and change 
bear rule under the moon, but 
truth and immutability in the 
domain of the sun, certainly 
does not come from Menedemus. 

* Simpl. Categ. Schol. in 
Arist. 68, a, 24: o0f &md rijs 
*Epetplas avijpovy ras moibrnras 


@s ovdanas exotboas TL Kody 
ovotddes iv 6& Tots KabéKacra Kal 
cuvdéros brapxovoas, 

5 Heraclides in Diog. ii. 135. 
Ritter’s conjecture, Gesch. d. 
Phil. ii. 155, that this Mene- 
demus is confounded with Me- 
nedemus the Pyrrhzean, whom 
we know from Plut. adv. Col. 
32, p. 1126, 8, and Athen., is 
hardly to be trusted. For 
Heraclides Lembus had treated 
the Eretrians in detail, as we 
learn from Diog., so that it is 
difficult to imagine such a con- 
fusion. The context also tells 
against that view. 

§ Diog. 135, 136, says that he 
was constantly attacking Alexi- 
nus with violent derision, but 
yet did him some service. 

7 Diog. 134: rév 8& SidacKd- 
Awy Taév tept TlAdtwva Kad Hevo- 
Kpdrnv .. . Kareppdvet, 

8 Diog. 134. 
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derided for being a Cynic,! but we know that he 
busied himself with enquiring as to the chief good 
in a practical way. He affirmed that there was only 
one good—intelligence,? which, to his mind, was 
identical with a rational direction of the will.? What 
are commonly spoken of as distinct virtues, are, he 
maintained, only different names of this one virtue ;* 
and, by his activity as a statesman,’ he proved that 
he did not aim at dead knowledge. In his free views 
of religion he likewise reminds us of Stilpo and the 
Cynics. Zeno,. however, having about this time 
united the most valuable and lasting parts of the 
Megarian and Cynic teaching in the more compre- 
hensive system of the Stoics, stragglers, such as the 
Eretrians, soon found themselves unable to exercise 


any important influence. 


1 Diog. 140: r& wev obv mpora 
Kameppoveito, KUwy Kal A7jpos brd 
tav Epetpelwy axotwr. 

2 Cic. Acad. ii. 42: Diog. 
123: mpds 38 rbv eimdvta moAAG 
7d arya0e eridero méaca Toy ap.d- 
pov kat ei voul(o. wAclw Tov Exa- 
vév* and in 134 are some ques- 
tions to prove that the useful 
is not the good. 

3 Diog. 136: nal moré rivos 
akoboas, @s péyioror ayabby ein 
To mdvtwy emitvyxdve av tis 
emiOupe?, elme* word 8e peor 
Td eriOumetv dv dei. 

* Plut. Virt. Mor. 2: Mevé- 
Snuos piv 6 ef ’Epetplas avifpet 
Tav GpeTav Kal Td TAOS Kal Tas 
diapopas, ws mas obons Kai xpw- 
uévns moddAois, dvduacr* Td yap 
aitd cwppoctvay kal dvdpelay Kal 


Sikaoctyny Aé€yerOor, Kabdrep 
Bporbdy «at &vOpwror. 

5 That he exercised a con- 
siderable influence on _ his 
friends by his teaching and 
his personalty is shown by 
Plutarch, Adul. et Am. c. 11, 
p. 55; Diog. ii. 127-129. 

% Diog. 125: Blovds re émipe- 
A@s KkatarpéxovTos Tay pwdvTEwr, 
vexpovs adroy émogdrrew deve’ 
against which a trait of per- 
sonal fear, such as is described 
by Diog. 132, proves nothing. 
Josephus, Antiquit. Jud. xii. 2, 
12. TYertullian’s Apologet. 18, 
language on Menedemus and 
his belief in Providence, is 
probably as worthless as the 
whole fable of Aristeas. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE CYNICS. 


Tue Cynic, like the Megarian School, arose from a 
fusion of the teaching of Socrates with the doctrines 


of the Eleatics and Sophists. 


Both schools, as has 


been already remarked, were united by Stilpo, and 


passed over into the Stoa in Zeno.! 


The founder of 


Cynicism, Antisthenes, a native of Athens,? appears 


1 Tt is accordingly not com- 


patible with an insight into’ 


the historical connection of 
these schools to insert the 
Cyrenaics between the Cynics 
and the Megarians, as Tenne- 
mann, Hegel, Marbach, Braniss, 
Brandis, and Striimpell have 
done. Otherwise it is of no 
moment whether we advance 
from the Megarians to Antis- 
thenes and thence to Aristip- 
pus, or vice versa; for these 
three schools were not being 
developed from one another, 
but grew up side by side from 
the same origin. The order 
followed above appears, how- 
ever, to be the more natural 
one; the Megarians confining 
themselves more closely to the 
fundamental position of So- 
crates; Antisthenes consider- 
ing its practical consequences : 


and Aristippus its effects on 
happiness, according to his own 
imperfect conception of it. 

? Antisthenes was the son of 
an Athenian and a Thracian 
slave (Diog. vi. 1; ii. 31; Sen. 
De Const. 18,5; Plut. De Exil. 
17, p. 607, calling his mother ; 
and Clemens, Strom. i. 302, C. in 
calling himself a Phyrgian, are 
confounding him with Dio- 
genes, or else must have been 
thinking of the anecdote in 
Diog. vi. 1; Sen. and Plut., 
l. ¢.; for further particulars 
consult Winkelmann, Antisth. 
Fr. p. 7; Miller, De Antisth. 
vita et scriptis Marb. 1860, p. 3). 
He lived, according to Xen. 
Mem. ii.5; Sym. 3, 8; 4, 34, 
in extreme poverty. The time 
of his birth and death is not 
further known to us. Diodor. 
xv. 76,mentions him as one of 
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to have become acquainted with Socrates only late 
in life,! but ever afterwards to have clung to him? 
with enthusiastic devotion,* imitating his critical 
reasoning, though not always without an element of 
captiousness and quibbling. Early in life he had 
enjoyed the instruction of Gorgias,‘ and included other 
Sophists likewise among his friends.’ Indeed he had 
himself appeared Sophist-like as a pleader and teacher, 
before he made the acquaintance of Socrates.® It 
was therefore only a going back to his old mode of 
‘life, when on the death of Socrates he opened a 


School.? 


the men living about 366 B.c. 
and Plut. Lycurg. 30, Sch., 
quotes a remark of his on the 
battle of Leuctra. According 
to Eudocia ( Villoison’s Anecd. 
i. 56), he attained the age of 
70 years, which would place 
his birth in 436 B.c., but the 
circumstance is uncertain. 

1 We have every reason to 
refer Plato’s yepévrwy tots dyimd- 
Geo1, Soph. 251, B., to him, as 
will be subsequently seen. The 
only thing against it is the 
account in Diog. vi. 1, that An- 
tisthenes was praised by So- 
crates for his valour in the 
battle of Tanagra. This objec- 
tion applies even if the battle 
referred to was not the victory 
of the Athenians in the year 
456 B.C. (in which it is impos- 
sible that Antisthenes can have 
taken part), but the battle 
mentioned by Thucyd. iii. 91 
in 426 B.c., or that which was 
fought late in the autumn of 
423 B.C. between Delium and 
Tanagra (Thue, iv. 91), which 


At the same time he did not neglect to 


is usually called the battle of 
Delium. The story, however, 
is of no account, for Diog. ii. 
31 quotes the same words of 
Socrates in a different way. 

2 Xen. Mem. iii. 11,17; Sym. 
4, 44; 8, 4-6. Plato, Phzedo, 
59, B.; Diog. vi. 2; Ibid. 9. 

8 This at least is the descrip- 
tion given of him by Xen. 
Symp. 2, 10; 3,4; 6; 4,2; 6; 
6, 5; 8. 

* Diog. vi. 1, referring to the 
rhetorical school of Gorgias; 
nor does Antisthenes deny his 
teaching. At a later period 
Antisthenes wrote against Gor- 
gias, Athen. v. 220, d. 

5 According to Xen. Symp. 4, 
62, he introduced Prodicus and 
Hippias to Callias, and recom- 
mended to Socrates an unknown 
Sophist from Heraclea. 

§ Hermippus in Diog. vi. 2; 
Hieron. c. Jovin. ii. 14. 

7 In the yupvdowy of Cyno- 
sarges, Diog. vi. 13; Gottling, 
Ges. Abh. i, 253, which was 
intended for those who, like 
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commit his views to writing in numerous treatises,! 
the language and style of which are most highly 


praised.? 


Among the pupils? of Antisthenes, Diogenes‘ of 


himself,were of mixed Athenian 
blood, Plut. Themist. c. 1. Ac- 
cording to Diog. vi. 4, he had 
but few pupils because of his 
harsh and severe treatment of 
them. It is not reported that 
he required payment, but he 
appears to have received volun- 
tary presents. Diog. vi. 9. 

1 Diog. vi. 15 (comp. Miller, 
l. c., p. 25) gives a list of these 
writings, which, according to 
Diog. ii. 64, was in the main 
approved of by Panztius. They 
are by him divided into 10 
volumes. Excepting a few 
fragments, the only ones which 
are preserved are the two 
small and comparatively worth- 
less declamations, Ajax and 
Ulysses, the genuineness of 
which is fully ascertained. 
Winckelmann (Antisthenis 
Fragmenta, Zur. 1842) has 
collected all the fragments. 
Because of his many writings, 
Timon called him savropuy 
parcddva, Diog. vi. 18. 

2 See Theopomp. in Diog. vi. 
14 and 15, and vii. 19; Dionys. 
Jud. de Thuc. c. 31, p. 941; 
Epicteé. Diss. ii. 17, 35; Phry- 
nich. in Phot. Cod. 158, p. 101, 
b; Fronto, De Orat.i. p, 218; 
Longin. De Invent. Rhet. Gr. 
ix. 559; Cic. ad Att. xii. 38; 
and Lucian adv. Indoct. c. 27; 
Theopompus passes the same 
opinion on his spoken ad- 
dresses. 

8 Called by Aristotle, Metaph. 
viii. 3; 1043, b, 24, AvrioOéveron, 


but in later times universally, 
and probably even in the time 
of Antisthenes, called Kuvxol, 
partly from their place of meet- 
ing, partly because of their 
mode of life. Conf. Diog. vi. 
13; Lact. Inst. iii. 15. g. E. 
Schol. in Arist. 23; a, 42; 35, 
a, 5. Antisthenes was already 
called amrAontwy (Diog. 1. c.), 
and Brutus speaks disparag- 
ingly of a Cynic (Plut. Brut. 
34). Diogenes boasted of the 
name (Diog. 33; 40; 45; 55-60; 
Stob. Kcl. ii. 348, u, a), and the 
Corinthians placed a marble 
dog on his grave. (Diog. 78.) 

4 Steinhart, Diogenes, Allg. 
Encyc. sect. i. bd. xxx. 301; 
Gottling, Diogenes der Cyniker. 
Ges. Abh. i. 251; Bayle, Dict. 
Art. Diogéne is always worth 
reading. Diogenes was the 
son of* the money- changer 
Kikosios at Sinope. In his 
youth he had been engaged 
with his father in issuing 
counterfeit coin, and in conse- 
quence was obliged to leave his 
country. Diog. vi. 20, quoting 
authorities, gives further par- 
ticulars, but is not always 
faithfully explained by Gott- 
ling, 251. Conf. Ibid. 49, 56; 
Plut. TInimic. Util. c. 2; De 
Exil. c. 7, p. 602; Musonius 
in Stob. Floril. 40, 9; Zucian, 
Bis Accus., 24; Dio Chrys. Or. 
viii. We have no reason to 
doubt this fact, as Steinhart . 
does, p. 302, although the ac- 
counts may disagree in a few 
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Sinope is alone known to fame, that witty and eccen- 
tric individual, whose imperturbable originality, 


details. In Athens he became 
acquainted with Antisthenes, 
who, for some reason or other, 
drove him away with a stick, 
but was at length overcome by 
his perseverance. (Diog. 21; 
Milian, V. H. x. 16; Hieron. 
adv. Jovin. ii. 206.) When this 
took place is unknown, and 
Bayle’s conjecture that the 
condemnation of Socrates was 
the cause of Antisthenes’ 
hatred of mankind, is not to 
be depended upon for chrono- 
logical reasons. Diogenes now 
devoted himself to philosophy 
in the Cynic sense of the term, 
and soon surpassed his master 
in self-denial and abstemious- 
ness. He himself mentions 
Antisthenes as his teacher, in 
the verses in Plut. Qu. Conv. ii. 
1,7, 1. He appears to have 
lived avery long time at Athens, 
at least if the account of his 
meeting with Philip before the 
battle of Chwronea may be 
trusted (Diog. 43; Plut. de 
Adulat. c. 30, p. 70; De Exil. 
c. 16, p. 606; pict. Diss. iii. 
22, 24; it is not, however, 
stated that Diogenes fought at 
Cheronea, as Giéttling, p. 265, 
says, nor is this probable of a 
Cynic), according to which he 
was then still living at Athens. 
But it is also possible—and 
this agrees with his principle 
of having no home—that he 
may have visited other places 
as a wandering preacher of 
morals, particularly Corinth. 

- 44; 63; Plut. ng in 
Virt. 6, p. 78; i . Or. 
vi. ; Val. Maw. iv. 3; 4 is 


66; vi. 50.) According to 
Diogenes, he met Aristippus 
in Syracuse. On some such 
journey he fell into the hands 
of pirates, who sold him to 
Xeniades, a Corinthian. For 
this event see Diog. vi. 29; 74; 
Plut. Tran. An. 4, p. 466; An. 
Vitios, s. 3, p.499 ; Stob. Floril. 
3, 63; 40, 9; ZHpict. Diss. iii. 
24, 66; Philo, Qu. Omni. Prob. 
Lib. 883, C.; Julian, Or. vii. 
212, d. Xeniades appointed 
him the instructor of his sons, 
and he is said to have admir- 
ably discharged this duty. 
Highly esteemed by his pupils 
and by their parents, he re- 
mained with them till his 
death. At this time occurred 
the meeting with the younger 
Dionysius, mentioned by Plut. 
Timol. 15, and the conversa- 
tion with Alexander, so greatiy 
exaggerated by tradition. 
(Diog. 32; 38; 60; 68; Sen. 
Benef. v. 4, 3; Juvenal, xiv. 
311; Zheo. Progym.c.5; Julian, 
Or. vii. 212.) The most simple 
version of it is that found in 
Plut. Alex. c. 14; 
Virt. c. 10, p. 331; 
Inerud. c. 5, p. 702. Diogenes 
died at Corinth, on the same 
day, it is said, as Alexander 
(Plut. Qu. Conv. viii. 1, 4, p. 
717; Demetr. in Diog. 79), i.e. 
323 B.c., at an advanced age 
(Diog. 76, says almost ninety, 
Cens. Di. Nat. 15, 2, says 
eighty-one). The story of his 
death is differently told. (Diog. 
76; 31; Plut. Consol. ad Apoll. 
c. 12, p. 107 ; dlian, V.H. viii. 
14; Cens. 1. c.; TZatian adv. 
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coarse humour, strength of character, admirable even 
in its excesses, fresh and vigorous mind, have made 
him the most typical figure of ancient Greece.' 

Of the pupils of Diogenes,” Crates is the most 


celebrated.? 


Gr. c.2; Hieron. adv. Jovin. ii. 
207,m; Lucian, Dial. Mort. 21, 
2; Cie. Tusc. i. 34, 104; Stod. 
Floril. 123,11.) Most probably 
he succumbed to old age. The 
Corinthians honoured him with 
a solemn burial and a tomb, 
and Sinope erected a monu- 
ment to his memory (Diog. 78 ; 
Panusan. ii. 2, 4; Anth. Gr. iii. 
558). Diog. 80, mentions many 
writings which bear his name. 
A portion of them were, how- 
ever, rejected by Sotion. Others 
denied that he left any writ- 
ings. Theophrastus’ treatise : 
Tav ALoryévous cuvvaywyn (in Diog. 
v. 43), by Grote, Plato, iii. 508, 
to the Cynic Diogenes, cer- 
tainly refers to Diogenes of 
Apollonia. 

1 That he exercised an irre- 
sistible charm over many per- 
sons by his manners and words 
is attested by Diog. 75, and 
confirmed by examples like that 
of Xeniades, Onesicritus, and 
his sons. 

2 Amongst them are known, 
besides Crates and Stilpo: 
Onesicritus, the companion 
and biographer of Alexander, 
with his sons Androsthenes and 
Philiscus (Diog. vi. 75 ; 73; 80; 
84; Plut. Alex. 65; for parti- 
culars respecting Onesicritus 
in Miller, Script. Rer. Alex. 
M. p. 47); Monimus of Syra- 
cuse, the slave of a Corinthian 
money-changer, who was driven 


By his influence, his wife Hippar- 


away by his master for throw- 
ing money out-of the window 
in Cynic fanaticism, one of the 
most distinguished Cynics, and 
the author of several treatises, 
amongst them of ralyvia omovdf 
Aadrnovig pmeivyweva (Diog. vi. 
82); Menander and Hegesias 
(Diog. vi. 84), and perhaps 
Bryson the Achzan (Ibid. 85). 
Phocion is also said to have 
been a pupil of his (Diog. 76; 
Phoe. c. 9); but Plutarch was 
not aware of it ; and as Phocion 
adhered to the Academy, there 
is probably no truth in the 
story beyond the fact of a pass- 
ing acquaintance. 

8’ The Theban Crates, gener- 
ally called a pupil of Diogenes, 
but by Hippobotus, a pupil of 
Bryson the Achean (Diog. vi. 
78), flourished about 328-324 
B.C. (Diog. vi. 87). Since, how- 
ever, stories are current not 
only of his tilting with Stilpo 
(Diog. ii. 117), but also of his 
quarrelling with Menedemus 
in his later years (Diog. ii. 131; 
vi. 91), his life must have lasted 
to the third century. Another 
Crates, a pupil of Stilpo, who 
is mentioned Diog. ii. 114, must 
not be confounded with the 
Cynic Crates. He is probably 
the same as the Peripatetic of 
that name in Diog. iv. 23. In 
zeal for the Cynic philosophy, 
Crates gave away his consider- 
able property. For the different 
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chia! and her brother Metrocles? were gained for the 
Cynic School. The names of several immediate and 
remote pupils of Metrocles* are known, through whom 
the School may be traced down to the end of the third 
century. Yet all its nobler features were cultivated 
by the Stoics from the beginning of the third century, 
only toned down and supplemented by the addition 
of other elements also. Henceforth Cynicism was 
useless as a special branch of the Socratic philosophy. 
Subsequent attempts which were made to preserve 
its distinct character only resulted in caricatures. 


and very conflicting accounts 
see Diog. vi. 87; Plut. Vit. 
Aer. Al. 8, 7, p. 831; Apul. De 
Mag. 22; Floril. ii. 14; Simpl. 
in Epict. Enchir. p. 64; Phi- 
lostr. v. Apoll. i. 13, 2; Hieron. 
adv. Jovin. ii.203. He died at 
an advanced age (Diog. 92, 98). 
Diog. 98 mentions some letters 
of his, the style of which re- 
sembled Plato’s, and some tra- 
gedies, and Demetr. De Elocut. 
170, 259, also mentions moral 
and satirical poems. Accor- 
ding to Julian, Or. vi. 200, b, 
Plutarch also wrote an account 
of his life. From Diog. 91; 
Apul. Floril. 14, we learn that 
he was ugly and deformed. 

1 The daughter of an opulent 
family from Maronea in Thrace, 
who from love to Crates re- 
nounced her prospects and 
habits of comfort, and followed 
him in his beggar’s life, Diog. 
96; Apul. Floril. ii. 14. 

2 Formerly a pupil of Theo- 
phrastus and Xenocrates, but 
won over to Cynicism by 
Crates (Telos. in Stob. Floril. 
97, 31, vol. iii. 214, Mein.), 


after having been cured by him 
of his childish idea of suicide. 
At a later period, however, he 
hung himself to escape the 
burdens of age, Diog. 94. Re- 
specting his apathy, see Plut. 
An. Vitios. Ad. Infelic. c. 3, p. 
499; for a conversation of his 
with Stilpo see Plut. Tranqu. 
An. 6, p. 468. 

8’ Diog. 95. His pupils were 
Theombrotus and Cleomenes ; 
the former was the teacher of 
Demetrius, the latter of Ti- 
marchus, and both of them of 
Echecles. Contemporary. with 
Echecles was Colotes, Diog. vi. 
102. Contemporary with Me- 
trocles was Diodorus of Aspen- 
dus, mentioned in Zeller’s Phil. 
d. Griech. vol. i. 289. At an 
earlier period, under Antigonus 
the Great, lived the Cynic 
Thrasylus (Plu. Reg. Apoph- 
theg. Antig. 15, p. 182; Vit. 
Pud. 7, p. 531); under one of 
the Ptolemies, Sotades, whose 
Cynical abstinence Vonnus, 
Exeg. Histor. Greg. Naz. 26 
(Greg. in Julian. Invect. ed. 
Eton. 1610, p. 136) mentions, 
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Two of the basest of its later representatives are 
known to us in the persons of Menedemus! and Me- 


nippus.? 


1 A pupil of Echecles, and 
previously, as it would seem, 
of the Epicurean Colotes (Diog. 
vi. 95, 102), of whom we only 
hear that he occasionally ap- 
peared in the mask of a fury, 
to add greater force to his 
philippics. A pupil of his is 
Ktesibius, whom Athen. i. 15, 
c. iv. 162, e, names as a 
cotemporary of Antigonus (Go- 
natas). 

2 Menippus was, according 
to Diog. vi. 99, conf. Gell. 
N. A. ii. 18, 6,. originally a 
Pheenician slave. He is said to 
have amassed a considerable 
fortune by money-lending 
(Hermippus in Diog. 1. c.), the 
loss of which he took so much 
to heart that he hung himself. 
His career must fall in the first 
half of the third century. Dio- 
genes indicates that, placing 
him between Metrocles and 
Menedemus, it being his habit 
to mention the philosophers of 
this school in chronological 
order; also the story that he 
was the author of a treatise 
respecting the festivities of 
Epicurus’ birthday (Diog. vi. 
101), and of an Arcesilaus 
(Athen. xiv. 664, c.; the Acade- 


’ mician of this name died at a 


great age in 240 B.c.); also 
the circumstance that a portion 
of his writings was attributed 
to a Zopyrus (Diog. vi. 100), 
probably the friend of the Sil- 
lograph Timon (Jbid. ix. 114); 
also Probus who (Virg. Ecl. vi. 
31) calls Menippus much 
earlier than Varro; also Jwu- 


Soon after it became extinct as a School, 


cian Ikaromen. 15, who makes 
Menippus an eye-witness’ of a 
number of things, all of which 
happened about 280 B.c. In 
the face of so many clear 
proofs, the language of Diog. 
vi. 99, who, speaking of Me- 
leager living about 100 B.c. 
says, Tov Kar’ abtoy yenouévou, 
cannot go for much. There is 
probably here a mistake in the 
text; perhaps xar’ is written 
for wer’, or as Witsche, p. 32, pro- 
poses, we ought to read rod kal 
abrod yevouevov Kuvikod. Pro- 
bably this Menippus is the 
same person as Menippus of 
Sinope, called by Diog. vi. 95, 
one of the most distinguished 
men of the school of Metro- 
cles; for Diog. vi. 101 in 
counting up the various Me- 
nippuses does not mention him 
as well as this Menippus, but 
calls him as Athen. xiv. 629, e, 
664, e, likewise does Mévirmos 6 
kuvixds. The name iwwreds is 
thus explained : his master was 
a certain Baton of Pontus 
(Achaicus in Diog. vi. 99), with 
whom he probably lived at 
Sinope. (Compare also Wietz- 
sche’s Beitr. z. Quellenkunde 
u. Kritik des Laért. Diogenes. 
Basel, 1870, p. 28.) According to 
Diog. 13 treatises of Menippus 
were in circulation, of which he 
gives the titles of seven, and 
Athen. the titles of two more. 
That they were not his own 
production is probably. only 
enemy’s slander. All these 
writings appear to have been 
satires. His proficiency as a 
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and only reappeared at a very much later time as an 
offshoot of Stoicism.' 

The Cynic philosophy claims to be the genuine 
teaching of Socrates.?, The many-sidedness, however, 
of Socrates, whereby the intellectual and the moral 
elements were completely fused, and the foundations 
thus laid of a more comprehensive and deeper-going 
science, was above the powers of Antisthenes. Natur- 
ally narrow and dull,’ but fortified with singular 
strength of will, Antisthenes admired‘ above all 
things the independence of his master’s character, 
the strictness of his principles, his self-control, and 
his universal cheerfulness in every position in life. 
How these moral traits could be in a great measure 
the result of free enquiry on the part of Socrates, and 
- how they could thus be preserved from narrowness, 


satirist may be gathered from school. It would fully explain 


the fact that he was not only 
imitated in ancient times by 
Meleager (Diog. vi. 99), but 
also by Varro in his Satire 
Menippez (Cic. Acad. i. 2, 8; 
Gell. N. A. ii. 18, 6, also 
Macrob. Saturn. i. 11; conf. 
Probus, 1. ¢.), and that even 
Lucian gives him a prominent 
place in his dialogues. Conf. 
Riese, Varr. Sat. Rel. p. 7. 

1 Besides the above, Me- 
leager of Gadara should be 
mentioned, could we be sure 
that he was a member of the 
Cynic School. But the mere 
fact that Athen. iv. 157, 6, in 
addressing a Cynic calls him 
6 xpdyovos buay, and that he is 
perhaps mentioned by Diogenes 
as a Cynic, does not prove 
the continuance of the Cynic 


these statements that he was 
attaching himself as a writer 
to Menippus. 

? See p. 285, 2, and Diog. vi. 
ll. 

8’ This his teaching . proves 
independently of the opinions 
of opponents, such as Plato, 
Thesetet. 155, E., in which the 
words okAnpods kal ayr:tirous 
&vOpdérovs and pdr’ ed kuovoo 
refer without doubt to Antis- 
thenes and not to the Ato- 
mists; Soph. 251, B. yepdyrwv 
Tots Oymdbeo: .. . bwd mevlas 
Tis mepl oppdyvnow Krhcews Ta 
TowdrTa TeOavpandor. Arist. Me- 
taph. v. 29, 1024, b, 33, viii. 3; 
1043, b, 23. 

* As Cic. De Orat. iii. 17, 62, 
and Diog. vi. 2, remark, appa- 
rently on the same authority. 
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he did not understand ; nor did he see that the prin- 
ciple of a knowledge of conceptions reached far be- 
yond the limits of the Socratic platform. All know- 
ledge not immediately subservient to ethical purposes 
he accordingly rejected as unnecessary, or even as 
injurious, as the offspring of vanity and love of plea- 
sure. Virtue, he maintained, is an affair of action, 
and can dispense with words and with wisdom. All 
that it needs is the strength of will of a Socrates.! 
Thus he and his School not only regarded logical and 
physical enquiries as worthless, but passed the same 
opinion on all arts and sciences which have not the 
moral improvement of mankind ? for their immediate 


1 Diog. 11, Antisthenes teach- 
es abtdpkn 5& Thy aperiv mpds 
evdamoviay, undevds mpocdeouévny 
Sri wh Swxparinijs ioxbos. thy’ 
dperny tav epywv elvat, pire 
Adywv maclorwy Seouévynv pire 
pabnudroy. 5 

2 Diog. 103: a&péoxe ody ai- 
Tois Tov AoyiKoy Kat Toy uotKdy 
témov mepiapeiv, eupepas ’Apl- 
otwvr TE Xi, udvy 5& mpocéxew 
7¢ 7Oixge. According to Dio- 
cles, Diogenes said—what 
others attribute to Socrates 
or Aristippus (see p. 150, and 
Plut.in Eus. Pr. Ev. i. 8, 9)— 
that we ought to learn érm 
rot év peydporsr Kandy 7’ ayabdy 
Te TéTUKTaL, TapaTodvTat 5é Kad 
Td eynbKyia . . . Meptatpovor Se 
kal yewmerplay Kal movorhy Kab 
adyra 7a ToadTa, When a dial 
was shown him, Diogenes re- 
plied, that it was not a bad 
instrument to avoid being late 
for meals. Ibid. 27: rods dé 
ypappariKods eatpate [Diog.] 70, 
uty Tod *OSvocéws Kaka avaCn- 


Toovtas Ta 8 hia ayvootyras * 
kal phy Kal rods povoikods Tas 
Mev év TH Atpa xopdas apudr- 
TecOa, avdppoora & exew rijs 
Wuxijs Ta HOn° Tos pablnuarikods 
dmoBAérey uty mpds Toy HAtov Kal 
Thy ceAhvnv, TA 8’ ev roa) mpdy- 
ara mapopav* tovs phropas Aé- 
yew pey eomovdanévar Ta Sikaua, 
mpdrrew dt undauas. The pas- 
sage on astronomers may pos- 
sibly have been supported by 
the story of Thales falling 
into a well whilst contemplat- 
ing the heavens. An answer 
thereto is the passage in the 
Thezetetus 174, A, 175, D, on the 
Thracian maiden who upbraid- 
ed him for so doing. The 
mother of Antisthenes was a 
Thracian slave, and the words 
which Plato puts into the 
mouth of the Thracian girl 
closely resemble those quoted 
by Diogenes. It would also 
tally with the character of 
Antisthenes, that he as an 
amatSevros should be charged 
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object; for, said Diogenes,' as soon as any other 
object intervenes, self is neglected. Even reading and 
writing Antisthenes declared could be dispensed with.” 

The last statement must in any case be taken 
with considerable limitation,? nor can the Cynic 
School as a whole be regarded as so hostile to culture 
as this language would seem to imply. In fact, some 
decided language as to the value of culture is on 
record coming from Antisthenes,! Diogenes,* Crates,° 


with not troubling himself 
about the general conception 
of things. Diog. 73 says of Dio- 
genes: povoikijs Te kal yewmerpinijs 
kal aorpodoylas Kal Tay ToLodTwY 
dperciv os axphotwy kal ovK dvary- 
kaiwy. Conf. Diog. 24; 39; 
Julian, Or. vi. 190, a; Seneca, 
Ep. 88, particularly § 7, 32; 
Stob. Floril. 33, 14; id. 80, 6: 
an astronomer pointing to a 
map of the heavens “says: 
obrot eiow of mAavduevor Toy 
aorépwy* upon which Diogenes 
replies, pointing to those pre- 
sent: wh Yelidou- ov yap ovToi 
eiow of mAavdpevoi, GAA ovroL. 
The saying of Diogenes in 
Simpl. De Ccelo, 33, b, Schol. in 
Arist. 476, b, 35, that even an 
ass takes the shortest cut to 
his food and to the water, was 
probably meant as a hit at 
geometry and its axiom of the 
straight line. _ 

' Excerp. e Joan. Damasc. ii. 
13, 61. (Stob. Floril. ed. Mein.) 

2 Diog. 103: ypdupara -yoty 
wh pavOdve epackey 6 ’Avti- 
abévns tovs odppovas yevou€vous, 
tva ph diaorpéepowro tuis GAAOT- 
plots. 


% It would be hardly credible 


in a man so fond of writing. 
If it is not altogether a fancy, 
it may either rest upon some 
individual expression, such as, 
that it would be better not to 
read at all than to read such 
nonsense, or it is based upon 
more general statements such 
as that quoted by Diog. 5, that 
wisdom must not be written in 
books, but in the soul. 

* Exc. e Floril. Jo. Damasc. 
ii. 13, 68: Se? rods péAAovTas 
Gyabots &vdpas yevhoerOa Td 
Bey gGua yuuvaclos doKety, Thy 
5& Wuxhy madetev, Ibid. 33, in 
answer to the question roios 
atépavos Kaddurtds eo, he 
replied: 6 amd matéelas. 

5 Diog. 68: Thy matdelay 
elme Tois wiv véois cwppocirny, 
Trois 5& mpecButépas mapapyvOlay, 
Tois 5 mwévnot mAodToY, Tots Se 
mrovolois Kkéopoy elvar—Exc. e 
Floril. Jo. Damasc. 13, 29: 7 
madela duola earl xpvog are- 
gdve* Kal yap timhy Exe Kal 
moruvtérciav. Ibid. 74,75. - 

® Diog. 86: Tair’ exw boo’ 
Euadov kal eppdytica Kal pera 
Moveay céuv’ eddnv. Ta dé TOAAG 
kal bABia Topos Euapbe. A pa- 
rody of this verse is the epitaph 
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and Monimus.' Diogenes too is said to have zealously 
impressed on his pupils the sayings of poets and of 
prose writers.? Besides, it cannot be conceived that 
men, who wrote so much that was good, should have 
declared war against all culture. One thing we may 
however take for established, that the value of culture 
was exclusively estimated by its efficacy in producing 
the Cynic type of virtue. Hence this School depre- 
ciated all speculative knowledge, only studying logic 
and physics, in as far as these sciences seemed neces- 
sary for ethical purposes.2 From this judgment we 
are not justified in exempting even the founder.‘ 


on Sardanapalus in Clem. Stro- 
mat. ii. 411, D. 

! Floril. Jo. Damasce. ii. 13, 
88: Méviwos .. . &pn kpetrrov 
elva tupAdy 7) amaidevtov: Toy 
bev yap eis Toy BdOpov, toy & 
eis Tb Bdpabpoy eumlmrrey. 

2 Diog. 31, according to Eu- 
bulus ; Karetxov 5 of maiSes moA- 
Ad montav Kal ovyypapéwy Kal 
TaY avTod ALoyevois, macdy T 
Epodov ctyromoy mpds Td eduynud- 
vevoTov émhoket. 

% Krische, Forschungen, 237. 
See Ritter, ii. 120. 

4 Although the division of phi- 
losophy into Logic, Ethics, and 
Physics can have been hardly 
introduced in the time of Anti- 
sthenes, and hence the words 
in Diog. 103 cannot be his, it 
does not thence follow that the 
statement there made is false. 
Amongst the writings of Anti- 
sthenes some are known to us, 
which would be called logical 
writings, to use a later division ; 
others are on physical subjects. 
To the first class belong Mept 


A€kews, “AANVe1a, Tep tod Siad€- 
yeoOa, Sd0wv 7 wep) rod ayti- 
Aéyewv, epi diadéxrov, Mep dvo- 
parwv, Tepl dvoudtwy xphoews, 
Tlept epwrfcews «al aroxpicews, 
Tlep) dd6éns Kat emorhuns, Adéat 
} éptotixds, Tep) tod pavOdvew 
mpoBAhuara. ‘To the second, Iept 
(owv ptoews, Tep) picews (per- 
haps the same which Cicero 
mentions N. D. i. 13, 32), ‘Epd- 
Tha Tepl picews. A commen- 
tary on the writings of Hera- 
clitus, which Diog. ix. 15 men- 
tions, does not belong to him. 
See Zeller, Phil. d. Griech. i. 
527, and Krische, p. 238. So 
little, however, is known of 
these writings, that no con- 
clusions can be arrived at 
which contradict the above 
assumptions. His logical writ- 
ings, to judge by their titles, 
appear to have contained those 
polemical dissertations on con- 
ceptions, judgments, and ex- 
pressions, which were required 
as a foundation for critical 
researches. Of the writings 
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The utterances of Antisthenes on logic, so far as they 
are known to us, consist in a polemic against the 
philosophy of conceptions, the object of which is to 
prove the impossibility of speculative knowledge. 
Likewise his remarks upon nature have for their ob- 
ject to show, what is natural for man. For this no 
deep research seemed necessary to him or his fol- 
lowers ;' a healthy intelligence can tell everyone 
what he ought to know; anything further is only 
useless subtlety. 

In support of these views Antisthenes put forward 
a theory, based it is true on a leading position of 
Socrates,” but one, nevertheless, which in its expanded 
form and in its sceptical results plainly shows the 
disciple of Gorgias. Socrates having required the 
essence and conception of every object to be investi- 


gated before anything further could be predicated’ 


of it, Antisthenes likewise required the conception of 
things what they are or were to be determined.* 


on Physics, it is not known 
whether they treat of other 
than those natural subjects, 
which Antisthenes required im- 
mediately for his Ethics, in 
order to bring out the differ- 
ence between nature and cus- 
tom and the conditions of a 
life of nature. Even the 
treatise wept (éwy picews may 
have had this object. Pro- 
bably Plato, Phileb. 44, C., 
reckoned Antisthenes among 
the pada delvous Aeyoudvous Ta 
rept vow, only because in all 
questions about morals and 
prevailing customs, he invari- 
ably referred to the require- 
ments of nature. 


} Even Cicero ad Attic. xii. 
38, calls Antisthenes ‘homo 
acutus magis quam eruditus.’ 

* Compare the relation of 
this theory to the doctrine of 
ideas, and what Diog. 39, Simpl. 
236, b, m, 278, b, u, says of 
Diogenes, with what the Scho- 
liast on Arist. Categor. p. 22, b, 
40 says of Antisthenes. Seat. 
Pyrrh. iii. 66, only asserts of a 
Cynic in general that he re- 
futes the arguments against 
motion by walking up and 
down. Similarly Diogenes in 
Diog. 38. 

8 Diog. vi. 3: mpardés re wpl- 
oaro Adyov eimdv* Adyos early b 
7d tl hv} €or SnAGv. Alexander 
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Confining himself, however, exclusively to this point 
of view, he arrived at the conclusion of the Sophists,' 
that every object can only be called by its own pecu- 
liar name, and consequently that no subject can admit 
a predicate differing from the conception of the sub- 
ject. Thus it cannot be said that a man is good, but 
only that a man is human, or that the Good is good.” 
Every explanation, moreover, of a conception con- 
sisting in making one conception clearer by means of 
another, he rejected all definitions, on the ground 


in Top. 24, m, Schol. in Arist. 
256, b, 12, on the Aristotelian 
ri jv elva says that the simple 
tt Rv, which Antisthenes want- 
ed, is not sufficient. 

' See Zeller, Phil. d. Griech. 
904. 

2 Arist. Metaph. v. 29; 1024, 
b, 33: ’Avricbévns gero cdfOws 
pndty akidv A€yerOar TAHY TE 
oikely Adyw ev ep’ evds: e& ov 
ouvéBave, ph elvar aytiAveyeuv, 
oxeddv 5& unde pevderOar, Alex- 
ander on the passage. Plato, 
Soph. 251, B.: d0ev ye, oluat, 
Tois Te véos Kal TeV ‘yepdvTMY 
Tots dpimabéor Oolyny maperxhKa- 
pev’ evPbs yap avTiAaBéo Oa rayTl 
mpdxetpoy ws aduvarov .th TE 
TOAAG €v Kal Td ey WOAAG elvan, 
kat 64 mov xalpovow ovK édvtes 
ayabby Aéyety &vOpwmov, dAAX Td 
wey ayabdy dyabdy, Tov 5é %vOpw- 
tov &v0pwrov.—Of. Philebus 14, 
C.; Arist. Soph. El. c. 17, 175, 
b, 15; Phys. i. 2, 185, b, 25; 
Simpl. in loc. p. 20; Lsokr. Hel. 
i. 1, and particularly what is 
said p. 276, 1, respecting Stilpo. 
Hermann, Sokr. Syst. p. 30, 
once thought to discern in 
these sentences of Antisthenes, 


a great progress as proving 
that Antisthenes recognised all 
analytical judgments a priori 
as such to be true, but has 
since been obliged to modify 
his opinion (Plat. i. 217, Ges. 
Abh. 239), on being reminded 
by Ritter (Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 
133) that Antisthenes could 
only be speaking of identical 
judgments. Still he adheres 
to it so far as to state that by 
the teaching of Antisthenes, 
philosophy for the first time 
gave to identical judgments an 
independent value. In what 
this value consists, it is hard 
to say, for nothing is gained 
by recognising identical judg- 
ments, nor has it ever occurred 
to any philosopher to deny 
them, as Hermann, Ges. Abh. 
asserted though without quot- 
ing a single instance in support 
of it. Still less can it be a 
forward step in philosophy to 
deny all but identical judg- 
ments. On the contrary, such 
a denial is the result of an 
imperfect view of things, and 
is destructive of all know- 
ledge. 


CYNIC LOGIC. 


that they are language which does not touch the 
thing itself. Allowing with regard to composite 
things, that their component parts could be enume- 
rated, and that they could in this way be themselves 
explained, with regard to simple ones, he insisted 
all the more strongly that this was impossible. 
Compared these might be with others, but not de- 
fined. Names there might be of them, but not con- 
ceptions of qualities, a correct notion but no know- 
ledge.! The characteristic of a thing, however, the 


1 Arist. Metaph. viii. 3; 
1048, b, 23: dare 7H Gmopla, hv 
of ’Ayticbéveron Kad vi oTws arai- 
devror Amdpory, Exet Tiva Kaupdy, 
bre ove ert TO Ti EoTw dpicacba, 
Toy yap Spor Adyor elvar waxpdv— 
see Metaph. xiv. 3; 1091, a, 7; 
and Schwegler on this pas- 
sage—GAAG motoy péy Ti éeorw 
evdéxerar Kal Siddta, dowep tp- 
yupov Th ev éoriy, ot, Bri & ofoy 
katritepos. a7’ vicias tort pev 
fs évdéxerat elvar dpov nal Adyor, 
cloy tis cuvOérov, édv te aicOnTrh 
édy te vonth n° e& av & airy 
mpotwv ov torw, That this, 
too, belongs to the description 
of the teaching of Antisthenes, 
appears from Plato, Thezxtet. 
201, E., and is wrongly denied 
by Brandis, ii. b, 503; the ex- 
pressions are indeed Aristo- 
telian. Alexander, on the pas- 
sage, explains it more fully, 
but without adding anything 
fresh. That this view was not 
first put forward by the dis- 
ciples of Antisthenes, appears 
from Plato’s Theztet. 201, E.: 
eye yap ab eddxouv Bxovew twady 
Ort Te pey wpa womwepel oroXeIa, 
e— @v ipeis te ovynelucda Kal 


TGAAG, Adyor ovK Exo. adTd yap 
Kal’ aitd Exacrov dvoudou udvoy 
etn, mpocermeiy 5 ovdiy GAAo 
duvardy, ov ds Zor 060 ds ovx 
éorw . . . . eel ovde Td adrd 
ovde Td exeivo odd Td ExacToy 
ovde Td pdvov mpoconoctéoy, ovd’ 
&AAa TOAAG Tomdra* TadTa mev 
yap mepitpéxovta naot mporpéepe- 
oat, Erepa bvta exelvwy ois rpoorl- 
Gera. deiy St, elrep jv Suvardy 
avtd AéyerOar Kal elxey orxeioy 
avToU Adyov, avev Tay AAwy 
amdyvtwy AéyerOu. viv 5& addva- 
Tov elvat dérioty Tay medTtwv 
pnOjjvas Adym * ob yap elvat aire 
GAN 7h dvoudlerOa wdvoy: dvona 
yap wdvov Exew* Ta BE ex TOUTwY 
Hon ovykeipeva, Sowep ata wén- 
Acktat, oftw kal Ta dvéuata abray 
CupmrAaKévta Adyov ‘yeyovevat * 
évoudtwy yap ouumwAoKhy elvat 
Adyou ovolav. And 201, C: én 
bt Thy pev peta Ad-yov Sdéav GANOA 
émiothuny elvat, thy be &Aoyov 
extds emiothpns* Kal ay wey ph 
€oTt Adyos, obK emornra eclvat, 
obitwol Kal dvoudtwr, & F exe, 
émorntd. This whole descrip- 
tion agrees with what has been 
quoted from Aristotle so en- 
tirely, trait for trait, that we 
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name which can never be defined, the conception of 
the subject which is borrowed from nothing else, and 
therefore can never be a predicate, consists only in 
its propername. By this it is known when it can be 
explained by nothing else. All that is real is strictly 
individual. General conceptions do not express the 
nature of things, but they express men’s thoughts 
about them. Plato having derived from the Socratic 
demand for a knowledge of conceptions a system of 


the most decided Realism, 
from a Nominalism quite 
ceptions are only fictions 


cannot possibly refer it to any 
one else but Antisthenes. It 
is all the more remarkable 
that Plato repeatedly (201, C. ; 
202, C.) affirms the truth of his 
description. In modern times, 
Schleiermacher, Pl. W. ii. 1 and 
184, was the first to recognise 
the reference to Antisthenes. 
His opinion is shared by Bran- 
dis, Gr.-Roém. Phil. ii. a, 202, f ; 
Susemihl, Genet. Entw. d. Plat. 
Phil. i. 200; Schwegler and 
Bonitz on Arist., 1. ¢., but con- 
tradicted by Hermann (Plat. 
499, 659) and Stalibawm (De 
Arg. Theeetet. ii. f). Steinhart 
(Plat. W. iii. 16, 204, 20) finds 
that the explanation of know- 
ledge, as here given, corre- 
sponds with the mind of Antis- 
thenes, but refuses notwith- 
standing to deduce it from him. 
Schleiermacher (as Brandis, ii. 
a, 203; Susemihl, pp. 200, 341, 
remark) has not the slightest 
right to think the reference is 
to the Megarians in Theet. 
201, D. What is there stated 


Antisthenes derives there- 
as decided. General con- 
of thought. Horses and 


agrees most fully with the 
statements of Aristotle touch- 
ing Antisthenes, whereas no 
such principle is known of the 
School of Megara. We may, 
therefore, endorse Schleier- 
macher’s conjecture (Pl. W. ii. 
b, 19) that the Cratylus was 
in great part directed against 
Antisthenes — a conjecture 
which appears to harmonise 
with the view that Antisthenes 
was the expounder of Heracli- 
tus. It is opposed by Brandis, 
ii. a, 285, f. Nor yet would 
we venture to attribute to An- 
tisthenes a theory of monads 
connecting it with the theory 
of ideas (Susemihl, i. 202, in 
connection with Hermann, Ges. 
Abh. 240). What we know of 
him does not go beyond the 
principle, that the simple ele- 
ments of things cannot be 
defined ; what he understood 
by simple elements may be 
gathered from the example 
quoted from Av ist. Metaph. vii. 
3, of the silver and the tin. 
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men are seen, not, however, the conception of a 


horse or a man.! 


From this position he opened a 


campaign against his fellow pupil, with whom he was 
for other reasons not on good terms,” but his fire was 
met with corresponding spirit. Holding these views 


' Simpl. in Categ. Schol. in 
Arist. 66, b, 45, says: tay 3€ 
mahaay of wey avipour Tas modT]- 
Tas TEAEWS, TH TOLby TUYXWpOUYTES 
eva: (the terminology of course 
belongs to the Stoics) éomep 
*Avriobervns, bs mote TIAdTavt 
diaupicBntay, ‘& WAdrwy, &pn, 
‘ trmov uty dpa, immérnta be ovx 
6p@,’ to which Plato gave the 
excellent answer: True, for 
you have the eye with which 
you see a horse, but you are 
deficient in the eye with which 
you see the idea of horse. 
Ibid. 67, b,18; Ibid. 68, b, 26: 
‘AvrioOévnv kal tovs mepl abrdy 
A€youtas, GvOpwrov bpa avOpwxd- 
tyTa 5& odx dp@. Quite the 
same, Ibid. 20, 2,a. Diog. vi. 
53, tells the same story of 
Diogenes and Plato, with this 
difference, that he uses tpame- 
Corns and xvaédrns instead of 
avOpwrdrns. Ammon. in Porph. 
Isag. 22, b, says: ’Avrioc@évns 
ZAeye Ta yévn Kal ra edn ev 
eiAais émwolas elyat, and then 
he mentions év@pwrérns and 
irrérns as examples. The same 
language, almost word for 
word, is found in 7Zzetz. Chil. 
vii. 605, f. Plato is no doubt 
referring to this assertion of 
Antisthenes, when in the Parm. 
132, B., he quotes an objection 
to the theory of ideas, wh 7av 
elS@y Exacrov } TobTwy vénua Kal 
ovdauod abt@ mpoohun eyylyver@a 
BAAN 4 ev Wuxais. 


? The character and position 
in life of the two men was 
widely different. Plato must 
have felt himself as much re- 
pelled by the plebeian roughness 
of a proletarian philosopher 
as Antisthenes would have 
been annoyed by the refined 
delicacy of Plato. 

3 Compare (besides what is 
said, p. 292, 2) Plato, Soph. 251, 
C., and the anecdotes in Diog. 
lii. 35, vi. 7; also the corre- 
sponding ones about Plato and 
Diogenes, which are partially 
fictions, in vi. 25; 40; 54; 58; 
Ablian, V. H. xiv. 33; Theo. 
Progym. p. 205 ; Stob. Floril. 13, 
37. As to the picked fowl 
story in Diog. 40, compare 
Plato, Polit. 266, B.; Géttling, 
p. 264. For the Cynical attack 
which Antisthenes made on 
Plato in his Sd@wy, see Diog. iii. 
35, vi. 16; Athen. v. 220, a, 
xi. 507, a. <A trace of Ant’'s- 
thenes’ polemic against the 
doctrine of ideas is found in 
the Euthydemus of Plato, 301, 
A. Plato there meets the as- 
sertion of the Sophist that the 
beautiful is only beautiful by 
the presence of beauty, by say- 
ing: édy ody mapayévntal co 
Bots, Bods ef, kal Sri viv eyd cou 
mdpert Avovveddapos ef; We may 
suppose that Antisthenes really 
made use of the illustration of 
the ox, to which Plato then 
replied by making use of the 
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it is only natural that Antisthenes should have at- 
tached the greatest importance to enquiries respecting 


names.! 


Stopping at names and refusing to allow 


any further utterances respecting things, he in truth 


made all scientific enquiry impossible. 


This fact he 


partially admitted, drawing from his premises the 
conclusion that it is impossible to contradict your- 


self.? Taken strictly the 


same illustration in the person 
of Dionysodorus. Steinhart 
(Plato’s Leben, 14, 266) con- 
siders the 34@wv spurious. He 
will not credit Antisthenes 
with such a scurrilous produc- 
tion. 

1 Antisth. in Zpict. Diss. i. 
17,12: apxh madedocws H THY 
évoudtwv éerioxeyis. It isa pity 
that we do not know more accu- 
rately the sense and the con- 
nection of this saying. As it 
is, we cannot judge whether it 
required an individual enquiry 
into the most important names, 
or only a general enquiry into 
nature and the meaning of 
names, which the principles 
contained in the above should 
develope. Respecting the 
theory that Antisthenes held 
to the etymologies of Heracli- 
tus, see p. 297, 1. 

2 Arist. Metaph. v. 29; see 
296, 1; Top. i. 11; 104, b, 20: 
ovx e@oTw ayTidéyew, Kabdmep 
épn ’Avticbévns, which Alex. 
(Schol. in Arist. 732, a, 30; 
similarly as the passage in the 
topics, Lbid. 259, b, 13) thus 
explains : pero at 6 *avriaOévns 
ExacToy Tov byTwY AéyeoOai T@ 
oikelw Adyw pdvy Kal Eva Exdorov 
Adyov clvea . . . && dv Kal ovvd- 


inference from these pre- 


yew érelparo br Hh gor ayti- 
Aéyeu" Tous wey yep avTiA€yovTas 
mepi Tivos diapopa Aéyew dpelAcry, 
ph dtvacOa 5& wept adrod Biaps- 
pous Tobs Adyous péper bau : TO Eva 
Tov oiketov éxdotoy eiva* Eva yap 
évds elvat kal toy Aéyouta meph 
avrod Aéyew pdvov’ Hore ei pev 
mepl tod mpdyyaros Tov av’Tod 
A€yourv, Ta adTa by Aé€youev 
GAAHAos (eis yap 6 wept éEvds 
Adyos) A€éyovtes SE tabTa od by 
dytiréyoev GAAhAos* ei SE Sia- 
péoovra dAé€youey, ovKeTe A€kewy 
abrovs wept tod abtod. Prantl, 
Gesch. d. Log. i. 33, mentions 
later writers, who, however, 
only repeat Aristotle’s sayings. 
In exactly the same way Plato’s 
Dionysodorus (Euthyd. 285, 
E.) establishes his assertion, 
that it is impossible to contra- 
dict: eioly éxdorm Tay byTav 
Adyo.; Tdvu ye. Ovdxody as torw 
éxactov 7) as ovk éotw ; ‘Os 2otw. 
Ei yap wéuvnoa, eon, & Krjourne, 
kal tiprs émedeltauev undéva A€éyov- 
Ta ws ovK éort. Td yap wh dy 
ovdels epadvn Aéywv. Tdrepor ody 

. . GvrTirAéyomev bv Tod avTov 
mpdyparos Adyov Gupdrepor A€- 
yovres, ottrw pev dy Shrov 
TAVTA AEyouev ; Suvexcper. "AAX’ 
brav pndérepos, en, Tov Tot 
mpdyuaros Adyov Aéyn, TéTE ayTi- 
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mises is not only that drawn by Aristotle! that no 


false propositions, but also that no propositions of _ 


any kind are possible. The doctrine of Antisthenes 
was logically destructive of all knowledge and every 
kind of judgment. 

Not that the Cynics were themselves disposed to 
renounce knowledge in consequence. Four books 
came from the pen of Antisthenes, respecting the 
difference between knowledge and opinion.? Indeed, 
the whole School prided itself in no small degree on 
having advanced beyond the deceptive sphere of 


opinions,®? and being in 


Aeyoumev hy ; } obtw ye Td Tapd- 
mav ovd dy pweuvnuevos etn Tod 
mpdyuaros ovdérepos judy; Kal 
TovTo ouvywuordyet. AAA’ pa, 
brav eym Aéyw wey Td mpayua, 
ov dt obdt A€yeis Td Tapdray: 6 
5& wh Aéywr TE A€yovTi: was by 
ayriAéyo.; Plato probably had 
Antisthenes in his eye, although 
this line of argument had not 
originated with him. Conf. 
Zeller, \. c. i. 905, and Diog. ix. 
53: rdv ’Avticbévouvs Adyov Toy 
meipouevov amodekview as ovK 
tor aytiAéyev, otros (Prota- 
goras) mp@ros dielAekrar Kard. 
gnot TlAdrwv év Evdvdqum (286, 
c). Here, too, belongs the 
saying of Antisthenes in Stob. 
Flor. 82, 8, that contradiction 
ought never to be used, but 
only persuasion. A madman 
will not be brought to his 
senses by another’s raving. 
Contradiction is madness; for 
he who contradicts, does what 
is in the nature of things impos- 
sible. Of this subject the Sd@wy 
} wept rod dveréyew treated. 


full possession of truth. 


1 See p. 296, 1, Proci. in 
Crat. 37: ’AvricOévns Zreyer wh 
Seiy dytiAdyew* was yap, not, 
Adyos GAnbever: 6 yap A€ywv 7) 
Aéyers 6 BE Th Adywr rd dy Aé- 
yer’ 6 BE Th dy Adywv GAnOeder. 
Conf. Plato, Crat. 429, D. 

2 Tlep) Sdtns Kal éemirthuns, 
Diog. 17. Doubtless this trea- 
tise contained the explanation 
given p. 253, 1. 

8 Dog. 83 says of Monimus: 
obros pev euBpiOéoraros eyévero, 
hore 5dtns uty KaTappoveiv, mpds 
® GAneav mapopuav. Menan- 
der, Ibid. says of the same 
Cynic: 7d yap brodnpbty tipov 
elvar way pn, and Seat. Math. 
viii. 5: Méviwos 5 kiwy rigor 
cinay Ta mdvra, Bnep otnois ear) 
Tov ovK byTwY ws byTwy. Conf. 
M. Awrel. mp. éavr. ii. 15: br 
wav bréans: dda pey yap ra 
mpos Tov KuviKoD Moviuou A€eyd- 
eva. On this ground the later 
Sceptics wished to reckon Mo- 
nimus one of themselves, but 
wrongly so. What he says has 
only reference to the worthless- 


C. Theory 
of Morais. 
Good and 
evil. 
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With them, however, knowledge is directed entirely 
to a practical end, that of making men virtuous, and 
happy in being virtuous.! As the highest object in 
life the Cynics, herein agreeing with all other moral 
philosophers, regarded happiness.? Happiness being 
in general distinguished from virtue, or, at least, not 
united to virtue, they regard the two as abso- 
lutely identical. Nothing is good but virtue, nothing 
an evil but vice; what is neither the one nor the 


other is for man indifferent.’ 


For each thing that 


only can be a good which belongs to it.4 The only real 


ness of common opinion and 
what it considers a good. In 
Lucian v. Auct. 8, Diogenes 
calls himself a prophet of truth 
and freedom. 

1 See p. 292. 

2 Diog. ii.: abrdapen thy ape- 
Thy mpds evdamoviay, so that 
happiness is the *end, and 


virtue the means. Stob. Ecl. 
103, 20, 21. 
8 Diog. vi. 104: apéone 8 


avrots Kal réAos elvar Td Kar’ 
aperhy Civ es *"Avrig bévns g¢noty év 
T@ ‘Hpaxae?, doles TOIs OTWILKOIS. 
wf bid. 105: ra 5& perakd Gperiis 
kal Kkaklas &Bidpopa Aéyovow 
Suolws *“Aploran TG Xlw. Dio- 
cles.in Diog. vi. 12 says of An- 
tisthenes : Taya0d KaAd Ta KaKkd 
aicxpdé. Hpiph. Exp. Fid. 1089, 
C: &pnoe [ Diogenes] 7d &yabby 
oiordy Toiketov mavTl cope elvan, 
7a 8 hAAa wavra ovdév 7 paAvaplas 
irdpxev. Whether the epi- 
gram of Athen. in Diog. vi. 14, 
tefers to the Cynics or the 
Stoics is not quite clear. 


7Q oroikav wlOwy eidhuoves, @ 
mavapiore 


Sdéyuata tats iepats évOguevor 
oeAiow * 
Thy aperay Wuxas ayabby pdvov" 
die yap avdpav 
hotva kal Bioray picato kal 
moduds. 


According to Diogenes it would 
appear as though the Stoic 
doctrine that virtue is the only 
good were therein attributed 
to the Cynics. 

4 This maxim follows from 
Diog. 12, who states as the 
teaching of Antisthenes: 74a 
movnpa voule mdvra erika. 
Compare Plato, Symp. 205, E 
ov yap Td éavTdy, vipat Exaorot 
aondovra, ef wh ef tis Td wey 
&yabdy oixetoy Karol Kal éavrod, Td 
5 Kandy GAAdrpiov. In the 
Charm. 163, C. Critias says, 
only the useful and good is 
oixetov. Although Antisthenes 
is not here mentioned by name, 
yet the passage in Diogenes 
makes it probable that the 
antithesis of aya@by and oixeioy 
belongs to him, even if he was 
not the first to introduce it, 
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thing which belongs to man is mind.! 
else is a matter of chance. 
moral powers is he independent. 


Everything 
Only in his mental and 
Intelligence and 


virtue constitute the only armour from which all the 
attacks of fortune recoil ;? that man only is free who 
is the servant of no external ties and no desires for 


things without.* 


Thus man requires nothing to make him happy 


but virtue. All else he 
order to content himself 


1 Compare p. 293, 6; Xen. 
Symp. 4, 34, puts words to the 
same effect in the mouth of 
Antisthenes: voul(w, & tvdpes, 
tovs avOpmmous obk ey TH olK@ 
Tov TAodTOY Kal Thy weviay Zxeuw, 
GAn’ ev rais puxais: this is then 
further expanded ; and Epictet. 
Diss. iii. 24, 68, makes Diogenes 
say of Antisthenes : édidaté ue 
Ta éud Kal Ta ovK eud* KTHOIS 
ovk éuh* ovyyevets, oixetor, prot, 
ohn, cuvhOeas, térot, diaTp.Bh, 
ndyra taira 8rt aGAAdTpia. ody 
oby tl; xpos paytaci@y. Ttad- 
ryv Bete wor Sri akddvtoy exo, 
évavdryxacrov, K.T.A. We have, 
however, certainly not got the 
very words of Diogenes or 
Antisthenes. 

? Diog. 12 (teaching of An- 


tisthenes) : Gvapalperov SAov 
dperh . .. Teixos aoparéortaroy 
dpdvnow’ phre yap Karappeiv 


bre mpodiioc0a. The same is 
a little differently expressed 
by Zpiph. Exp. Fid. 1089, C. 
Diog. 63 says of Diogenes: 
epwrnbels rh arg mepryéyover éx 
prrocodlas, pn: ef kal ante BAAo, 
7d yodv mpds macay thxny mape- 
oxevar0ar—and 105: apéore: ad- 


may learn to despise, in 
with virtue alone.’ For 


tois TUXN wndev emirpémev. Stob. 
EKl. ii. 348: Asoyévns pn dpav 
Thy Tixny évopécay ate Ka ré- 
youoav * tovrovy 8 ob Sivauat 
Baréey xbva AvTonriipa. (The 
same verse is applied by David, 
Schol. in Arist. 23, to Antis- 


thenes.) Conf. Stob. Floril. 
108, 71. 

8’ This is what Diogenes 
says of himself in JZpict. 


Diss. iii. 24, 67: € ob pw’ ’Ap- 
Tisbévns hrevdepwoer, obkéti e50t- 
Aevoa, and he also asserts in 
Diog. 71 that he led the life of 
a Hercules, pndiv érevdeplas 
mpoxplywy, Crates in Clem. 
Strom. ii. 413, A. (Theod. Cur. 
Gr. Aff. xii. 49, p. 172) praises 
the Cynics: 
noovi avBpar0dséder adovAwro 
kal &kaprror 
GOdvarov Bactrelay ércvOeplay 
7 ayarGow, 
and he exhorts his Hipparchia 
tavde Kpdre yuxis Hoe a&yar- 
Aopuévn, 
ot imd xpuclwy Sovrdovmévn 
088” im’ epdrwv Ontimdbwv. 
* See note 2. 
®* See Diog. 105: dpéoxa 3 
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what is wealth without virtue? A prey for flatterers 
and venal menials, a temptation for avarice, this root 
of all evil, a fountain of untold crimes and deeds of 
shame, a possession for ants and dung-beetles, a thing 
bringing neither glory nor enjoyment.' Indeed what 
else can wealth be, if it be true that wealth and virtue 
can never dwell together,? the Cynic’s beggar-life 
being the only straight way to wisdom?* What are 
honour and shame? The talk of fools, about which 
no child of reason will trouble himself? For in truth 
facts are the very opposite of what we think. Honour 
amongst men is an evil. To be despised by them is 
a good, since it keeps us back from vain attempts. 


Glory only falls to his lot, 


avrois Kal Ait@s Body, mwAovrou 
kal 5d&ns Kal evyevelas KaTappo- 
vovot. Diog. 24. pict. Diss. 
i, 24, 6. 

1 Antisth. in Stob. Floril. i. 
30; 10, 42; Xen. Sym. 4, 35; 
Diog. in Diog. 47; 50; 60; 
Galen. Exhort. c. 7, i. 10, K. 
Metrocles in Diog. 95; Crates 
in Stob. 97, 27; 15, 10; the 
same in Julian, Or. vi. 199, D. 

2 Stob. Floril. 93, 35: Atoyé- 
yns édevye, ute ev more TAovela 
whe év oikia aperhy oikety dbva- 
c0a. Crates therefore disposed 
of his property, and is said to 
have settled that it should 
only be restored to his children 
when they ceased to be philo- 
sophers (Diog. 88, on the autho- 
rity of Demetrius Magnes). 
Unfortunately, however, Crates 
can at that time have neither 
had a wife nor children. 

8 Diog. 104; Diog. in Stob. 
Floril. 95,11; 19. See Lucian 


who seeks it not.4 What 


V. Auct. 11; Crates in Epiph. 
Exp. Fid. 1089, C.: érevéepias 
clvat Thy axrnuooiynv. 

4 Epict. Diss. i. 24, 6: (Aco- 
yévns) A€yet, Ere eddotla (Winck- 
elmann, p. 47, suggests adokia, 
which certainly might be ex- 
pected from what preceded) 
Wépos eo) pavouevwy avOporwyr. 
Diog. 11 says of Antisth.: thy 
7 ddotlay ayabdy Kal Yoov Ta 
move, and 72: edyevelas dé kat 
Sdtas Kal T& ToLwwdTa wdyTa dié- 
mace (Diogenes), mpoxoouhuara 
kaxlas elvac Aéywy. In 41 he 
speaks of dd6&ms éfavOquata. In 
92: reve 5€ (Crates) wéxpe Tod- 
Sov deiy pidrocoperv, méxpr dy 
dé=wow of oTparnyod elvar dvn- 
Adrat. Compare also 93. Dozo- 
pater in Aphthon. c. 2, Rhet. 
Gr. i. 192, says that Diogenes, 
in answer to the question, How 
is honour to be gained? re- 
plied ‘By not troubling your- 
self at all about honour.’ 
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is death? Clearly not an evil. For only what is bad! 
is an evil: and death we do not experience to be an 
evil, since we have no further experience when we are 
dead.? All these things are then only empty fancies,® 
nothing more. Wisdom consists in holding one’s 
thoughts free from them. The most worthless and 
the most harmful thing is—what men most covet— 
pleasure. Pleasure the Cynics not only deny to be 
a good,® but they declare it to be the greatest evil ; 
and a saying is preserved of Antisthenes, that he 
would rather be mad than pleased.6 Where the desire 
of pleasure becomes unbridled passion, as in love, 


1 Epict...c.: A€yet, Ste 6 Odva- 
Tos ovk tore KaKdy, ovdt yap ai- 


oxpév. See p. 302, 3. 
* Diogenes in Diog. 68. 
Conf. Cic. Tusc. i. 43, 104. 


Evidently the Cynic here is 
not thinking of immortality, 
nor does it follow from the re- 
mark of Antisthenes on IL. xxiii. 
15 (Schol. Venet. in Winckel- 
mann, Pp. 28) to the effect that 
the souls have the same forms 
as their bodies. 

3 Or as the Cynics techni- 
cally call it, mere smoke, 
topos. See Miog. 26, 83, 86, 
and p. 301, 3. 

4 Clemens. Strom, ii. 417, B. 
(Theod. Cur. Gr. Aff, xi, 8, p. 
152) 2 AvricOévns wey thy a&rv- 
play (réros aréppver). 

5 As Orates—probably the 
Cynic—proves in Zeles. in Stob. 
Floril. 98, 72 by the considera- 
tion, that the human life from 
beginning to end brings far 
more unhappiness than plea- 
sure; if therefore the mAecovd- 


(ovoa jdoval were the measure 
of happiness, a happy man 
could not be found. 

§ Diog. vi. 3: freyé te cuve- 
xés* pavelny padrrov 4 jqodelny. 
Ib. ix. 101. Conf. Seat. Math. 
xi. 741: [% HBovh SotdCerat| 
Kandy br ’Ayticbévous. The same 
in Gell. ix. 5, 3; Clemens. Stro- 
mat. ii. 412, D.; Hus. Pr. Ev. 
xv. 13, 7 (Theod. Cur. Gr. Aff. 
xii. 47, p. 172). Conf. Diog. vi. 
8, 14, and p. 258,4. Plato is 
no doubt referring to this 
Cynical dictum, Phileb. 44, C.: 
Alav memonkdtwy thy Tis Hdovhs 
Sivamiy Kal vevouKdrwv oddtv 
byits, Sore kal ard rodto abris 
7d éxaywydy yohreuua obx Hdovhy 
elvat, and Arist. Eth. x. 1, 1172, 
a, 27: of pev yap rayabdy Hdovhv 
Aéyouory, of BF e& evayrlas Komdz 
gairov, Ib, vii. 12, 1152, b, 8: 
Tois wey ody SoKe? ovdeula Hdovh 
elvat &yabdy otre Kad’ aird otre 
Kara ovpBeBnkds* ob yap lvat 
Tavroy dyabby Kat Rdovhy, Com- 
pare p. 296, 
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where man lowers himself to be the slave of his de- 
sires, there no means.can be too violent to eradicate 
it. Conversely, what most men fear, labour and 
toil, are good, because they only bring man to that 
state, in which he can be independent.? Hercules # 
is therefore the patron-saint and pattern for the, 
Cynic,* no one else having fought his way through so 
arduous and toilsome a life for the good of mankind, 
with so much courage and vigour. In support of this 
view, Antisthenes appears to have argued that plea- 


sure is nothing but the pause after pain.’ 


1 Clemens, 1. c. 406, C.: eye 
dt amodéxoum Tov *Avricbévny, 
thy "Adpodirny, Aé€yovta, Kay 
Kararotevoammt, ef AdBows* Sre 
ToAAds juav Kadas Kal ayabas 
yuvaixas diépOeipev. téy Te Epwra 
kaklay gnot picews* hs Hrrovs 
bvres of Kakodaluoves Oedy Thy 
vécov Kadovow. Crates in Diog. 
vi. 86 (Clemens. Strom, ii. 
412, D.; Theod. 1. c xii. 49; 
Julian, Or. vi. 198, D.): 


Zpwra maver Amds, ef SE py, 


xpdvos* 
édy 5 robrois wh Sbvn xpioOa, 
Bpdxos. 
On the same subject compare 
also Diog. vi. 38; 51; 67; Stod. 
Floril. 64, 1; 6, 2; 18, 27; 
Diog. 66: rovs pev oikéras &pn 
tois deomdrais. Tos 5& PavrAous 
rais émOuulas dovdeterr, See p. 
303, 3. 

2 Diog. vi. 2, says of Anti- 
sthenes: «al dt: 6 mévos dyabdy 
cuvéstnoe Sia TOD meydAou ‘Hpa- 
kAéous kal Tov Ktpov. Diogenes 
says in Exe. e Floril. Jo. 
Damasce. ii. 13, 87 (Sted. Floril. 
ed, Mein. iv. 200) that boys, 


On this 


if they are to come to any 
good, ought to be educated by 
abstemiousness, as early as they 
are susceptible of culture. 

3 Who had also a temple 
near Cynosarges, 

4 Antisthenes speaks of two 
Herculeses, Diog. 2, 18. Winc- 
kelmann, p. 15. Diogenes says 
of himself in Diog, 71: rdv 
abrov xapakTipa Tov Blov dietd- 
ye Symrep kal ‘Hpakdjs, pndty 
éAevbeplas mpoxplywy, Therefore 
Hus. Pr. Ev. xv. 18; 7, calls 
Antisthenes ‘HpakAewrikds tis 
dvhp T> ppdévnua; and in Lucian, 
V. Auct. 8, Diogenes replies to 
the query as to whom he was 
imitating : toy ‘HpaxAéa, at the 
same time showing his stick 
for a club, and his philosopher’s 
cloak for a lion’s skin, with 
the addition, which probably 
comes from a Cynic writing: 
orparevouct 5¢ domep éxeivos em) 
Tas ndovas ... exxabapar roy 
Blov mpoapoduevos, . . . edevbe- 
pwrns jut Tov dvOpimwy Ka) iarpds 
TaY TaAG@v. See Dens, Cyn, 13, 
Julian, Or. vi. 187, O. 

5 Plato, Phileb. 44, B. (Conf. 
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supposition it will appear absurd to pursue pleasure ; 
which can only be attained by having previously ex- 
perienced a corresponding amount of pain. 

From this rigid development of their principles 
to which Antisthenes had been brought, partly by 
his own natural temperament,' partly from regard to 


51, A.; Rep. ix. 583, B.) speaks 
of people, as udAa dewobs A€yo- 
uévous TA wept pba, ot Towapd- 
may ndovas o8 pacw ely, for 
they maintain Avrév tabras 
elva: mdoas dmropvyas &s viv oi 
rept biAnBov jdovas erovoud(ov- 
ow. This passage refers with- 
out doubt to Antisthenes. 
Wendt (Phil. Cyren. 17, 1) 
applies it to philosophers who 
declare freedom from pain to 
be the highest good. Grote, 
Plato, ii. 609, thinks of the 
Pythagoreans, from whom he 
imagines Speusippus derived 
his theory of pleasure. Only 
no philosophers of Plato’s age 
are known to us who made 
freedom from pain the highest 
good. As to the Pythagoreans, 
we know of their asceticism, 
but no ethical theory of theirs 
is known to us thoroughly 
rejecting pleasure. On the 
other hand we know that Anti- 
sthenes did reject pleasure. 
The probability is, therefore, 
that Plato in writing this pas- 
sage had Antisthenes in his 
eye... That the expression 
Sewol Ta rept pow is no obstacle 
to this view, has been already 
indicated, p. 294, 4; the ex- 
pression not referring to phy- 
sical research, but to the prac- 
tical enquiry as to what is con- 
formable to nature, to which 
Antisthenes wanted to go back 


without including pleasure 
thereunder. If the further 
objection is raised, that the 
opponents of pleasure here 
referred to, hate (according to 
Phil. 46, A) tas trav doynudvey 
ndovas, whereas the Cynics al- 
lowed no difference between 
things seemly and unseemly, 
this rests on a misapprehen- 
sion; for the jSoval ray aoxn- 
uévwy are, as the context 
shows, condemned by the op- 
ponents of pleasure, not because 
of their unseemliness, but be- 
cause they are always combined 
with unhappiness. Norcan we 
assert that Plato would not 
have spoken of Antisthenes 
with so much consideration as 
he here does (44, C.). If he 
at one time of life replied to 
his sallies with appropriate 
severity (see p. 292, 2; 299, 3), 
it does not follow that after the 
lapse of years, and in respect 
of a question on which their 
views more nearly approxi- 
mated, he could not express 
himself more gently and ap- 
preciatingly. Yet even here 
he will not allow to him the 
properly scientific capacity, the 
TEXUN. 

1 Plato, 1. c. continues: Tov- 
Tois ov judas wérepa welOerOat 
cup Bovaeders, ) ras, & Sdxpares ; 
—OtK, GAN borep udvteot mpoc- 
Xphobal tim, partevrxudvois ob 


= 2 


CHAP. 
XO 
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308 
Cuar. it as a means of education,! the Cynics, however, so 


XIII. 


_ far departed, as to recognise a certain kind of pleasure 
to be legitimate. Pleasure which is not followed by 
remorse,” or more accurately, pleasure resulting from 
labour and effort,* is said to have been called a good, 
even by Antisthenes. In Stobzeus,* Diogenes recom-- 
mends justice as the most useful and at the same time 
as the most pleasant thing, because it alone affords 
peace of mind, protects from trouble and sickness, 
and even secures bodily enjoyments. He also asserts,* 
that happiness consists in that true joy which can 
only be obtained by an unruffled cheerfulness of mind. 
Moreover, the Cynics when wishing to set forth the 
advantages of their philosophy, did not fail to follow 
in the steps of Socrates, by asserting that life with 
them was far more pleasant and independent than 
with other men, that their abstemiousness gave the 
right flavour to enjoyment, and that mental delights 


TEXYN, GAAG Tint BuTXeEpelg pd- 2 Athen. xii. 513, a: ’Avti- 


cews ovk aryevvods, Alay, K.T.A. 
See p. 305, 6. 

1 Arist. Eth. x. 1: Some 
hold pleasure to be altogether 
a mistake: of wey tows memeio- 
pévot ofrw Kal %yxeww, of 5& oidwevor 
BeArtoy eiva: mpds tov Bloy judy 
amopatvey Thy jdovhy tav pav- 
Awy, Kal ei ph early pérew yap 
Tovs WoAAOUs mpds abThy Kad Sov- 
Aevewy tats jdovais, 5:0 Seiv eis 
tovvaytiov Uyews erAdeiv yap dv 
otrws ém To uécov. Diog. vi. 35: 
pipetoOat, Edeye (Avoyevns) rods 
XopodidackdArous * Kal yap éxelvous 
imep révov évbddvai Evena Tod Tors 
Aourods dyacOas Tod mporhKoyros 
aévov. 


abévns Bt thy Hdovyy ayabdy civar 
gdoxwv, mpooeOnke Thy dueragi- 
Antov, but we require to know 
the context in which Antis- 
thenes uttered this. 

3 Antisth. in Stob. Flor. 29, 
65: 7Sovas Tas wera Tods rdvovs 
diwktéov, GAN’ odx) Tas mpd TaY 
movev. 

4 Floril. 9, 49; 24, 14, where 
probably the Cynic Diogenes: 
is alluded to. It is, however, a 
question whether the words. 
are taken from a _ genuine 
writing of his. 

5 Ibid. 103, 20; 21. 
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afforded a far higher pleasure than sensual ones.! 


Still all that this language proves is, that their theory _ 


was imperfectly developed, and that their mode of 
expression was inaccurate, their meaning being that 
pleasure as such ought in no case to be an end,? and 
that when it is anything more than a natural conse- 


1 Thus in Yen. Symp. 4, 34, 
where the description appears 
on the whole to be true, Anti- 
sthenes demonstrates that in 
his poverty he was the happiest 
of men. Food, drink, and 
sleep he enjoyed; _ better 
clothes he did not need; and 
from all these things he had 
more enjoyment than he liked ; 
so little did he need that he 
was never embarrassed to think 
how he should find support ; he 
had plenty of leisure to asso- 
ciate with Socrates, and if he 
wanted a pleasant day, there 
was no need to purchase the 
requisite materials in the mar- 
ket, but he had them ready in 
the soul. Diogenes in Diog. 
71, speaks in a similar strain 
not to mention Dio Chrys. Qr. 
vi. 12; 33) ; he who has learned 
to despise pleasure, finds there- 
in his highest pleasure ; and in 
Plt. De Exil. 12, p. 605, he 
congratulates himself on not 
having, like Aristotle, to wait 
for Philip for breakfast; or 
like Callisthenes for Alexander 
(Diog.45): to the virtuous man 
according to Diogenes (Plut. 
Tranq. An. 20, p. 477) every day 
is a festival. In like manner 
Plut. Tranquil. An. 4, says that 
‘Crates passed his life in jesting 
and joking, like one perpetual 
festival; and Metrocles (in 


Plutarch, An. Vitios. ad Infelic. 
3, p. 499), like Diogenes (in 
Incian, V.Auct.9), blesses him- 
self for being happier than 
the Persian king. See Diog. 
44, 78. 

2 As Ritter, ii. 121, has re- 
marked, the difference between 
the teaching of Antisthenes 
and that of Aristippus might 
be thus expressed: Aristippus 
considered the result of the 
emotion of the soul to be the 
good ; Antisthenes considered 
the emotion itself to be the 
end, and the value of the 
action to consist in the doing 
of it. Ritter, however, asks 


with justice whether Anti- . 


sthenes ever went back so far 
as this, since it is never dis- 
tinctly imputed to him. And 
in the same way it will be 
found that Aristippus never 
regarded pleasure as a state of 
rest, but as a state of motion 
for the soul. The contrary is 
not established by what Her- 
mann, Ges. Abh, 237, f. al- 
leges. Hermann proves, it is 
true, that Antisthenes con- 
sidered the good to be virtu- 
ous activity, and that Aristip- 
pus took it to be pleasure, but 
he does not prove that Anti- 
sthenes and Aristippus spoke 
in explicit terms of the rest 
and the motion of the soul. 


(1) Virtue. 
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quence of action and of satisfying essential wants, it 
is a thing to be avoided. 

From these considerations followed the conclusion,. 
that everything else excepting virtue and vice is in- 
different for us, and that we in turn ought to be 
indifferent thereto. Only those who soar above 
poverty. and wealth, shame and honour, ease and 
fatigue, life and death, and who are prepared to 
submit to any work and state in life, who fear no. 
one, troubling themselves about nothing—only such 
as these offer no exposed places to fortune, and can 
therefore be free and happy.! 

As yet, here are only the negative conditions of 
happiness. What is the positive side corresponding 
thereto? Virtue alone bringing happiness, and the 
goods of the soul being alone worth possessing, in 
what does virtue consist? Virtue, replies Antis— 
thenes, herein following Socrates and Euclid, consists 
in wisdom or prudence;” and Reason is the only 


' Diog. in Stob. Floril. 86, 
19 (89, 4), says the noblest 
men are oi katappovodyres TAOU- 
tov ddins Hdovis Cwijs, Tav 5é 
evaytiwy trepdvw ivtes, tevias 
adotias mévov @aydrov. Diog. 
29 says of the same: émjve 
tous méAAovTas ‘yauery Kal ph 
yaueiv, al Tovs méAAovTas KaTa- 
mAety Kab pi) KaTamdeiv, Kal Tos 
éAAovras moArredverOar Kal ph 
moAiteverOut, Kal Tovs matdsoTpo- 
geiv kal wh madotpodeiv, Kat Tods 
mapackevaougvous cuuBiovv Tots 
duvdoras «al wh mpooidvras. 
Crates, Jbid. 86, says that 
what he had gained by philo- 


sophy was @¢puwy re xoinit Kat 
Td pndevds pédcev, Antis. in 
Stob. Floril. 8, 14: Soris 5 
érépous 5édoixe SovAoS Hy AEANOEV 
éauréy. Diogenes in Diog. 75: 
dovAov Td poPeicba. See pp.. 
302, 2; 303, 2and 3; 305, 4. 

2 This follows from Diog. 
13: retxos dopadéotaroy pd- 
ynow... Telyn KaTaocKevactéov 
évy Tos abtavy avadwrois Aoy- 
opois, if we connect with it his. 
maxims about the oneness and 
the teachableness of virtue,. 
and his doctrine of the wise 
man, 


CYNIC VIRTUE. 


thing which gives a value to life.' Hence, as his 
teacher had done before him, he concludes that virtue 
is one and indivisible,? that the same moral problem 
is presented to every class of men,* and that virtue 
is the result of teaching.* He further maintains that 
virtue is an inalienable possession; for what is once 
known can never be forgotten.© He thus bridges 
over a gulf® in the teaching of Socrates by a system 
in which Sophistical views’ contributed no less than 
practical interests to make virtue in itself indepen- 


dent of everything external.® 


1 Compare the saying attri- 
buted to Antisthenes in Plut. 
Sto. Rep. 14, 7, p. 1040, and to 
Diogenes in Diog. 24: eis roy 
Blov mapeokevd (era: Seiv Ad-yor 7} 
Bpéxov. Also Diog. 3. 

2 Schol. Lips. on Il. O. 123 
( Winckhelmann, p. 28): ?Avri- 
obévns pnoly, as ef te mpdrTre 46 
copds Kata macay [aperhy éveprye?. 

8 Diog. 12 according to Dio- 
cles: avdpbs Kal yuvaids 7 abr) 
&perh. 
in Diog. 10 : dBanrhy aredelxvve 
(AvticOévns) thy aperqy. 105: 
apéoxer 8 avtots Kal rhy aperhy 
didanthy elvat, aba dynoly ?Avti- 
obévns ev Tm ‘Hpakre?, kal dava- 
méBAnrov odmdpxev. Without 
doubt the reference in Jsocr. 
Hel. i. 1 is also to Antisthenes. 
Isocrates quotes the passages 
just given, with the sentence 
of Antisthenes which was dis- 
cussed p. 300, 2,added: rara- 
vyeynpdxacw of uty od pdoKoytes 
oidv 7 elvae Wevdy A€yew odd’ 
Gyriréyew. . . . of B& diekidvres 
as avipla kal copia ka dicoocivn 
tavtéy ort’ Kal pboer pe oddiy 
abray exouev, pla 8 emorhun 


Wherein, however, 


kal’ amdyvtwy éorw dA Be 
mep) Tas Epidas SiarpiBovor k.7.A. 
The expression of péy,... of 
dé does not prove that the first 
of these statements belongs to 
a different school from that 
to which the second belongs. 

5 Diog. 12: dvapalperov brdov 
h dperh. Xen. Mem. i. 2, 19: 
tows ov elmovev ky moAAOl TeV 
gackdytwy didocopeiy, Sti ovK 
ty mote 6 Sikasos BOiKos yévorro, 
ovde b oddpwr KBpioths, odt GAA 
ovdty, Gy wdbncis eoriv, 6 pabev 
avemiothuwy ty wore yévotro. 

6° The maxim that prudence 
is insuperable. See p. 142, 3. 

7 The maxim that youcannot 
forget what you know is only 
the converse: of the Sophistic 
maxim that you cannot learn 
what you do not know. 

8 It is only independent of 
external circumstances, when 
it cannot be lost : for since the 
wise and virtuous man will 
never, as long as he continues 
wise and virtuous, forego his 
wisdom and virtue, and since, 
according to the teaching of 
Socrates, no one intentionally 
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true prudence consisted the Cynics could not say 


more precisely. If it were described as knowledge 
concerning the good,! this, as Plato justly observed,? 
was simply a tautology. If, on the contrary, it were 
said to consist in unlearning what is bad,’ neither 
does this negative expression lead a single step 
further. So much only is clear, that the prudence of 
Antisthenes and his School invariably coincides with 
a right state of will, of firmness, of self-control and 
of uprightness, thus bringing us back to the 
Socratic doctrine of the oneness of virtue and know- 
ledge. Hence by learning virtue, they understood 
moral exercise rather than intellectual research.° 
They would not have recognised the Platonic and 
Aristotelian distinction between a conventional and 
a philosophical, an ethical and an intellectual virtue ; 


does wrong, it follows that 
knowledge can only be taken 
away by a cause foreign to the 
will of the individual. 
- 1 Plato, Rep. vi. 505, B.: 
BAAG phy Td5€ ye olcba, StL Tots 
pBév MOAAOs HOovy Sone? civar Td 
ayaddy, Tots 5& Kouporépors ppdyn- 
OiS ais), x, 3-(ROR 
TOUTO Hyovmevor VK, EXoVvGr SetEat 
Aris ppdvnais, GAN’ davaryrdCovrar 
TeAeuT@vTes THY TOD ayabou 
gdva, If the Cynics are not 
here exclusively meant, the 
passage at any rate refers to 
them. 

BGs 

3 Diog. 8, according to Pha- 
nias : (Avricdévns) épwrndels imd 
roo... Th oudy KaAbds Kayabds 
Zrorro, pn’ ef TH Kane & Exes 
drt peunrd éort pwdbots rapa TeV 
cidédtwv. Ibid. 7: épwrnbels zh 
Tov pabyudroy dvarynadraror, 


bri ye, & pire, of 


Zpn, Td Kad arouabeiv. The 
same is found in Exe. e Floril. 
Joan. Damase. ii. 13, 34 (Stod. 
Floril. ed. Mein. iv. 193). 

* Compare pp. 292, 1; 303, 2 
and 3. 

5 Here it may suffice to call 
to mind what has been said p. 
292, 1, and what Diogenes in 
Diog. 70 says: Surrny ia eAeyev 
elvat Thy ey, Thy mev puxt- 
Khv, Thy 8€ cwoparikhy’ Tabrhy 

.. (the text here appears 
faulty) Kal? hy év yuuvacla ovve- 
xets [ouvexet]? yevopevar [ai] 
pavractat ebAvotay mpos Ta THs 
aperiis tpya mapéxovra elvar 8 
arerAn Thy Erépay xwpis Tis Er€épas 

. « TapeTidero 5& TeKunpia Tod 
padlws amd Tis yuuvacias ev TH 
dperp xaraylyecdu (to be at 
home in); for in every art prac- 
tice makes perfect ; 71: obdév ye 
phy reve Td napdmay év TG Blo 
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and in answer to Meno’s! question, whether virtue 


was produced by exercise or instruction, they would _ 


have replied, that practice was the best instruction. 
He who has attained to virtue by the help of the 
Cynic teaching, is a wise man. Everyone else is 
lacking in wisdom. To tell the advantages of the 
one, and the misery of the other, no words are too 
strong for the Cynics. The wise man never suffers 
want, for all things are his. He is at home every- 
where, and can accommodate himself to any circum- 
stances. Faultless and love-inspiring, fortune cannot 
touch him.? An image of the divinity, he lives with 
the Gods. His whole life is a festival, and the Gods, 
whose friend he is, bestow on him everything.*? The 
reverse is the case with the great bulk of mankind. 
Most of them are mentally crippled, slaves of fancy, 
severed only by a finger’s breadth from madness. 
To find a real man, you must look for him with a 


lantern in broad daylight. 


xwpls aoxnjocews Karopbovcba, Sv- 
varhy 5¢ rabrny wav éxvinjoa. 

} Plato, Meno, init. 

2 Diog. 11: abrdpen +’ elvan 
vv copév' mdavta yap adrou 
elvat 7a tTav tAdAwv. Tbid. 12 
(according to Diocles): 7T@ 
sop@ kévov ovdty ovd &mropoy. 
akiéparros 6 ayabds. Ibid. 105: 
aiiépacrdév te Toy cody Kai ava- 
pdpryntov Kal pidoy Te duolw, roXN 
Te pndty emrpérev. See p. 303, 
2. The passage in Arist. Eth. 
N. vii. 14, 1053, b, 19, probably 
also refers to the Cynics: of 5¢ 
Tov TporACouevoy Kal Toy duarv- 
xlais peydAos mepinimroyvta €i- 
Daluova pdcokoytes elvat, av 7 


Misery and stupidity are 


dyads, 7 Exdyres 7) &xovres oddéy 
Aéyourw. Yet Diogenes (in 
Diog. 89) allows that no one is 
perfectly free from faults. 

% Diogenes, in Diog. 51: robs 
dyabods tvSpas Gedy eixdvas elvat. 
Ibid. 37, 72: tay Ge@y ear 
mdvta* ldo 5& of cool tots 
Oeots* Kowa 5& Ta TaY plrAwyr. 
mayr pa earl trav copay. 
Diog. in Plut. Tran, An. 20: 
avhp*dyubds ov macay juepay 
éopriv ayetra; Exc. e Floril. 
Joan. Damasc. ii. 13, 76 :’Avti- 
abévns épwrnbels bxd tivos rh di- 
ddter roy vidy, elmev’ ei wey Oeois 
pddAAe cupBiody, pirdaopor, ef 5& 
avOpdmois, phropa, 


(2) Wis- 
dom and 
Folly. 


D. The 
practical 
effects of 
their 
teaching. 
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the universal fate of mortals.! Accordingly all man- 
kind are divided into two classes. Innumerable fools 
stand opposite to a small number of wise men. 
Only a very few are happy through prudence and 
virtue. All the rest live in misfortune and folly, 
only the fewest of all being aware of their deplorable 
state. 

Following out these principles, the Cynics con- 
ceived it to be their special mission to set an example 
themselves of strict morality, of abstemiousness, of 
the independence of the wise man, and also to exercise 
a beneficial and strengthening influence on others. 
To this mission they devoted themselves with extra- 
ordinary self-denial, not, however, without falling 
into such extravagances and absurdities, such offensive- 
coarseness, utter shamelessness, overbearing self-con- 
ceit, and empty boasting, that it is hard to say 
whether their strength of mind rather calls for ad- 
miration, or their eccentricities for ridicule; and 


had found.nowhere, but boys 
he had found in Lacedzmon. 


1 Diog. 33: Gdvamnpous reve 
(Avoyévns) ob Tovs Kwpods Kat 


Tuprods, GAAG Tos mh xovTas 
whpayv. Ibid. 35: sobs aAct- 
orous éAeye wap SdxTvAov malve- 
oa. Compare what has been 
said of Socrates p. 121, 2, bid. 
47: tovs phropas kat mavras tovs 
évdokoAoyovvras TpicavOparovs a- 
mexdret avtt Tod TpicabAlous. 
Ibid. 71: Instead of becoming 
happy by practice of virtue, 
men Tapa tiv &voway Kakodatmo- 
vouot. TLbid. 33: mpds tov 
eindyta* TlvOia vind drdpas, eyw 
bev obv, elmev, tydpas, ob 8 ay- 
dpdrosa, bid. 27: men he 


Ibid. 41; the story of Diogenes 
with his lantern. Jbid. 86; 
verses of Crates on the stupi- 
dity of mankind. Compare 
also Stob. Floril. 4, 52. Dio- 
genes in Exc. e Floril. Joan. 
Damasce. ii. 13, 75, says that 
the vilest thing upon earth is a 
man without culture. Hither 
Diogenes or Philiscus asserts in 
Stob. Flor. 22, 41 (Conf. Diog.. 
vi. 80): 6 ridos Somep rowhy ob 
6€éAe [robs moAAods] &yer. Com- 
pare p. 292, 2. 


CYNIC SELF-RENUNCIATION. 


whether they rather command esteem, or dislike, or 
commiseration. Previous enquiries, however, make 
it possible for us to refer these various peculiarities 
to one common source. 

The leading thought of Cynicism is the self-suffi- 
ciency of virtue.! Blunt and onesided in their con- 
ception of this principle, the Cynics were not content 
with a mere inward independence of the enjoyments 
and wants of life. Their aim, they thought, could 
only be reached by entirely renouncing all enjoyment, 
by limiting their wants to what is absolutely indis- 
pensable, by deadening their feelings to outward 
impressions, and by cultivating indifference to all 
that is not in their own power. The Socratic inde- 
pendence of wants? became with them a renunciation 
of the world.? Poor to begin with,‘ or renouncing 
their property voluntarily,’ they lived as beggars.® 


1 See p. 302. 

2 According to Diog. vi. 105, 
conf. Lucian, Cyn. 12, Dio- 
genes repeated the language 
which we saw Socrates used, p. 
64, 3. To the same effect is 
the story that Diogenes, at the 
beginning of his Cynic career, 
refused to look for a runaway 
slave, because he could do 
without his slave as well as 
the slave could do without 
him. Diog. 55; Stob. Floril. 62, 
47. Ibid. 97, 31, p. 215 Mein. 

* See pp. 303; 310, 1. 

4 Such as Antisthenes, Dio- 
genes, and Monimus. 

5 Such as Crates and Hip- 
parchia. 

® According to Diocles in 
Diog. vi. 13, Antisthenes al- 
ready assumed the beggar’s 


guise, the staff and scrip; nor 
is the truth of his account im- 
pugned by Sosicrates, in saying 
that Diodorus of Aspendus 
was the first to do so; for this 
statement is not very accurate, 
both Antisthenes and Diogenes 
being older than Diodorus. 
Nevertheless, in Diog. 22, Dio- 
genes is described with great 
probability as the originator 
of the full mendicant garb, 
and he is also said to have been 
the first to gain his living by 
begging. Diog. 38; 46; 49; 
Teles. in Stob. Flor. v. 67; 
Hieron. adv. Jovin. ii, 207. 
His followers Crates (see the 
verses in Diog. 85 and 90) and 
Monimus (Diog. 82) adopted 
the same course. 


tion. 
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Possessing no houses of their own, they passed the 
day in the streets, or in other public places; the 
nights they spent in porticoes, or wherever else 


chance might guide them.! 


need.? 


A bed seemed superfluous.* 


Furniture they did not 
The simple 


Greek dress was by them made still simpler, and they 
were content with the tribon‘* of Socrates, the ordi- 
nary dress of the lower orders,’ without any under- 


! Diogenes must have been 
the first to act thus. For An- 
tisthenes in Xen. Symp. 4, 38, 
still speaks of having a house, 
although its furniture was con- 
fined to the bare walls. Dio- 
genes, however, and the later 
Cynics lived as described. See 
Diog. 22; 38; 76; 105: Teles. 
l.c. and in Stob. Floril. 97, 31, 
p- 215 Mein. Hieron. Lucian, 
V. Auct. 9. Diogenes for a 
time took up his abode ina 
tub which stood in the en- 
trance-court of Metroon, at 
Athens, as had been done by 
homeless folk before. Diog. 
23; 43; 105; Sen. Ep. 90, 14. 
But it ’ cannot have been, as 
Juvenal, xiv. 208, and Lucian, 
Conse. His. 3, represent it, that 
he spent his whole life there 
without any other home, even 
carrying his tub about with 
him, as: a snail does its shell. 
Compare Steinhart, 1. c. p. 302° 
Gottling, Ges. Abh. 258, and 
Brucker’s report of the discus- 
sions between Hermann and 
Kaseeus, Hist. Phil. i. 872. 
Equally fictitious is the roman- 
tic story that Crates and Hip- 
parchia lived inatub. Simpl. 
in EZpict. Enchir. p. 270. All 
that Musonius in Stob. Floril. 


67, 20, p. 4, Mein. says is that 
they spent day and night in 
the open porticoes. In south- 
ern countries they even now 
often spend the night in a 
portico. 

* The story that Diogenes 
threw away his cup, when he 
had seen a boy drinking with 
the hollow of his hand, is well 


known. Diog. 37; Plat. Prof. 
in Virt. 8, p. 79; Seneca, Ep. 
90, 14; Hier.1.c. He is also 


reported to have trampled on 
Plato’s costly carpets with the 
words, mar@ tov TlAdtwvos 7d- 
gov, to which Plato replied, 
ETépwye TUdw, Aoyevés. Diog. 
26. 


3 Antisthenes in Xen. Symp. 
4, 38, boasts that he slept ad- 
mirably on the simplest bed. 
And the fragment in Demeir. 
de Elocut. 249 (Winckelmann, 
p- 52), belongs here. As far as 
Diogenes (Epict. Dido. i. 24, 7, 
distinctly asserts this of Dio- 
genes) and Crates are concern- 
ed, they slept, as a matter of 
course, on the bare ground. 


* Compare the passages 
quoted p. 54, 4. 
5 That is at Athens; at 


Sparta the tp{Bwy was univer- 
sal (Gottling, 256; Hermann, 
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clothing.! In scantiness of diet they even surpassed 
the very limited requirements of their fellow coun- 
trymen.? It is said that Diogenes tried to do without 
fire, by eating his meat raw,’ and he is credited with 
saying that everything, without exception, human 
flesh included, might be used for purposes of food.‘ 
Even in extreme age he refused to depart from his 
accustomed manner of living,’ and lest his friends 
should expend any unnecessary care on his corpse, he 


forbad their burying it at all.® 


Antiquit. iii. § 21, 14), from 
which it will be seen, that the 
word did not originally mean 
something worn out, but a 
rough dress which rubbed the 
skin; an iudriov tplBoy not an 
iudriov Tetpyupévov, and that 
iudriov tplBwy yevduevor in Stob. 
Floril. 5, 67, means a covering 
which had grown rough. 

1 This was often done by the 
poor (Hermann, 1. ¢.)  Anti- 
sthenes, however, or Diogenes, 
according to others, made this 
dress the dress of his order, 
allowing the plBwy to be 
doubled for better protection 
against the cold. Diog.6:; 18; 
22: 76; 105. Teles in Stob. 
Floril. 97, 31, p. 215. Mein. 
The Cynic ladies adopted the 
same dress, Diog. 93. This 
single article of dress was 
often in the most miserable 
condition. See the anecdotes 
about Crates, Diog. 90, and the 
verses on him, Zbid. 87. Be- 
cause of the self-satisfaction 
with which Antisthenes ex- 
posed to view the holes in his 
cloak, Socrates is said to have 
observed that his vanity peered 
through them. Diog. 8. 


A life in harmony 


? Their ordinary food con- 
sisted of bread, figs, onions, 
garlic, linseed, but particularly 
of the @€puor, or beans of some 
kind. Their drink was cold 
water. Diog. 105; 25; 48; 85; 
90; Teles in Stod. Floril. 97, 
31; Lbid. p. 215, M.; Athen. iv. 
156, c; Lweian, V. Auct. 9; 
Dio Chrys. Or, vi. 12 and 21, 
and Gdéttling, p. 255. But, in 
order to prove their freedom, 


‘they occasionally allowed a 
pleasure to themselves 


and 
others. Diog. 55; Aristid. Or. 
xxv. 560 ( Winchelmann, p. 28). 

3 Diog. 34; 76 ; Pseudo- Plut. 
de Esu Carn. i, 6, 995; Dio 
Chrys. Or. vi. 25. 

* In Diog. 73, this principle 
is supported by the argument, 
that everything is in every- 
thing else, even flesh in bread, 
&e. Diog. refers for this toa 
tragedy of Thyestes, the writer 
of which was not Diogenes, 
but Philiscus, A similar state- 
ment was subsequently made 
by the Stoics, See Zeller’s 
Stoics, &ec. 

5 See Diog. 34. 

* See the accounts which 
differ in details in Diog. 79; 
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with nature,’ the suppression of everything artificial, 
the most simple satisfaction of all natural wants, is the 
watchword of his School.” They never weary of belaud- 
ing the good fortune and the independence which they 
owe to this freedom from wants.’ To attain thereto, 
bodily and mental hardships are made a principle.* 
A Diogenes whose teacher did not appear to treat him 
with sufficient severity,® is said to have undertaken 
self-mortification in this behalf.6 Even the scorn 
and contempt necessarily incurred by this manner of 
life were borne by the Cynics with the greatest com- 


52; Cic. Tusce. i. 43, 104; 
4ilian, V. H. viii. 14; Stod. 
Floril. 123, 11. The same is 
repeated by Chrysippus in 
Seat. Pyrrh. iii. 258; Math. 
xi. 194. 

1 Which Diogenes also re- 
quired, witness for instance 
his saying in Diog. 71: 5éov 
otv avtl Tav axpnoTrev mover 
Tovs Kata pvow Edouevous hv 
evdaiudvws, mapa Thy &voiav KaKo- 
Satmovovcr, 

2 Compare on this subject 
the expressions of Diogenes in 
Diog. 44; 35; Stob. Floril. 5, 
41; 67, the hymn of Crates on 
evrédeia, and his prayer to the 
Muses in Julian, Or. vi. 199, in 
addition to what Pilut. de 
Sanit. 7, p. 125, Diog. 85; 93, 
and Stobeus tell of him. Com- 
pare also Lucian, V. Auct. 9, 
and the anecdote of the mouse, 
the sight of which confirmed 
Diogenes in his renunciation of 
the world in Plut. Prof. in Vir- 
tut. 6; Diog. 22, 40. 

3 Compare the language used 
by Crates and Metrocles in 


Teles in Stob. Floril. 97, 31, 
Mein. and the quotations p. 
303, 2 and 3. 

4 Compare p. 250, 1, and 
Diog. 30. Diogenes’ training 
appears to have been described 
by Eubulus in the same glow- 
ing terms as that of Cyrus was 
by Xenophon. Exc. e Floril. 
Joan. Damasc. ii. 13, 68; 67. 
Diogenes in Stob. Floril. 7, 18, 
expresses the view that mental 
vigour is the only object of all 
exercise, even that of the 
body. 

5 Dio Chrys. Or. viii. 2 
(Stob. Floril. 13, 19); conf, 
Diog. 18. 

6 According to Diog. 23; 34, 
he was in the habit of rolling 
in the summer in the burning 
sand, and in winter of walking 
barefoot in the snow, and em- 
bracing icy columns. On the 
other hand, Philemon’s words 
about Crates in Diog. 87, that 
he went about wrapped up in 
summer and in rags in winter, 
are probably only a comedian’s 
jest on his beggarly covering. 
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posure ;! nay, they accustomed themselves thereto,” on 
the ground that the reproaches of enemies teach man 
to know himself,’ and the best revenge you can take 
is to amend your faults.‘ Should life from any 
reason become insupportable, they reserved to them- 
selves the right, as the Stoics did at a later time,° of 
securing their freedom by means of suicide. 

Among external things of which it is necessary to 
be independent, the Cynics included several matters 
which other men are in the habit of regarding as 
morally good and as duties. To be free in every 
respect, the wise man must be fettered and hampered 


by no relations to others. 


1 Antisthenes in Diog. 7, 
requires: kak@s dkovovras Kap- 
TEpely uaddAov 7 ei AlBois Tis BaA- 
Aorro, He also says in Zpict. 
Diss. iv. 6, 20 (conf. Diog. 3): 
Baoirtuxdy, & Kipe, mpdrrew pty 
¢d, kak@s § Gkovev. It is said 
of Diogenes, Diog. 33, and 
also of Crates, Diog. 89, that 
when his body had been ill- 
treated, he only wrote by the 
side of his blains the names of 
those by whom they had been 
inflicted. 

2 Diog. 90 says of Crates, ras 
mépvas émitndes edoiddper, ovy- 
yupvdtwv Eavtdy mpos ras Badra- 
oonulas. 

8 Antisthenes remarks, Diog. 
12: mpocéxew trois éxOpoiss mpa- 
To yap Tov Guaprnudrey aicbd- 
vovtat, He also says in Plit. 
Inim. Util. 6, p, 89, and the 
same saying is attributed to 
Diogenes in De Adul, 36 p. 74; 
Prof. in Virt. ii. p. 82: rots 


He must satisfy his social 


pédAover cd(ecOa } dlrwy def 
yrnolwv 7 Siartpwy éxOpar. 

* Diog. in Plut. Inimic. Util. 
4, p. 88 and Poet. 4, p. 21. 

5 When Antisthenes in his 
last illness became impatient 
under his sufferings, Diogenes 
offered him a dagger (Diog. 
18) to put an end to his life, 
which Antisthenes had not the 
courage touse. That Diogenes 
made away with himself is 
indeed asserted in several of 
the accounts to which refer- 
ence has been made, but can- 
not be proved. In ZAlian, V. 
H. x. 11, he refuses the con- 
temptuous challenge to put an 
end to his sufferings by sui- 
cide; for the wise man ought 
to live. Nevertheless, Metro- 
cles put an end to himself 
(Diog. 95), not to mention 
Menedemus (Zdid. 100). So 
also Crates in Diog. 86; Cle- 
mens. Strom. ii, 412, D. 
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wants by himself alone,! or he will be dependent on 
others, and nothing which is out of his power ought 
to influence his happiness. To these matters belongs 
family life. Not that Antisthenes would do away 
with marriage, because he thought it useful to keep 
up the race of men;? but Diogenes early discovered 
that this object might be attained by a community 
of wives.* Deeply imbued as these philosophers were 
with Grecian peculiarities, it never occurred to them 
to require, in the spirit of a later asceticism, the en- 
tire uprooting of all sexual desires. Natural impulses 
might, however, be satisfied in a far more simple way.* 


1 In Diog. 6, Antisthenes in 
reply to the question, What 
good philosophy had done him, 
answers: 7d dvvaca éavTg dut- 
Aeiv. Out of this came the 
caricature of later Cynicism, 
described by Lucian, V. Auct. 
10. Yet Diogenes and Crates 
were anything but haters of 
their fellow-men, 

2 Diog.11: younoew te [rdv 
adgov] Texvorottas  xdpw Tais 
evoveordras ouvidyTa yuvastt. 
The conjecture doveordras 
(Winkelmann, p. 29, according 
to Hermann) appears  mis- 
taken: Antisthenes might well 
require evpvécrara mpds TeKvo- 
mottay, women most suited for 
child-bearing, whilst consider- 
ing anyone good enough for a 

laything. 

: Dione 72: Zreye St Kal Kowas 
elvat Sety Tas "yuvaikas, ydmov mn- 
déva voulCwv, GAAX Toy meloayTa 
Th TewoOeion ouveivar® Kowors Be 
bia TodTo Kal rovs vidas. The 
correctness of this is supported 
by the fact that Zeno and 


, 


Chrysippus, according to Diog. 
vii. 33, 131, projected the same 
state of things for their ideal 
state. 

4 Something of the same 
kind has been already observed 
in Socrates, p. 163, 1. With 
the Cynics this treatment of 
the relation between the sexes 
becomes an extravagance and. 
a deformity. In Xen. Symp. 
4, 38, Antisthenes boasts of his 
comforts, since he only asso- 
ciates with those fair dames to 
whom others would have no- 
thing to say. That he did so 
on principle is stated in Diog. 
3. That he declared adultery 
permissible, as Clemens. Floril. 
v. 18 says, is by no means cer- 
tain. He is even said to have 
satisfied his lusts in a coarser 
way, complaining that hunger 
could not be treated in the 
same way. Brucker, i. 880, 
Steinhart, p. 305, and Gottling, 
p. 275, doubt the truth of these 
and similar stories. Without 
vouching for their accuracy, it 
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Their mendicant life, moreover, not affording them 
an opportunity! for home pleasures, it is readily 
understood that they were in general averse to mar- 
riage,” and to feminine society, or at least treated 
family life as a thing indifferent.* Diogenes is said 


may be enough to say that they 
are not only quoted by Diog. 
46, 49; Dio Chrys. Or. vi. 16, 
p. 203, R.; Lucian, V. Auct. 
10; Galen. Loc. Affect. vi. 5; 
viii. 419, K.; Athen. iv. 158, f£; 
Dio Chrys. 34 Hom. in Math. p. 
398, C.; S. Aug. Civ. Dei, xiv. 
20; but also, according to Plut. 
Stob. Rep. 21, 1, p. 1044, Chry- 
sippus had on this score vindi- 
cated the Cynics, and accor- 
ding to Seat., Phyrrh. iii. 206, 
Zeno appears to have done the 
same. Dio. probably borrowed 
his revolting extracts from 
Chrysippus. The things are, 
however, not so out of keeping 
with the ways of Antisthenes, 
that we could call them im- 
possible; and the very thing 
which to us appears so unin- 
telligible, this public want of 
modesty, makes them very 
likely to be true of Diogenes. 
Tf true, they were an attempt 
on his part to expose the folly 
of mankind. It is from this 
point of view rather than on 
any moral grounds that the 
Cynics conduct their attacks 
on adulterers and stupid spend- 
thrifts. To them it seemed 
foolish in the extreme to incur 
much toil, danger, and expense 
for an enjoyment, which might 
be had much more easily. See 
Diog.4; 51; 60; 66; 89; Plut. 
Ed. Pu. 7, Schl. p. 5; Stod. 
Floril. 6; 39; 52, Diogenes 


B : 


is also accused of having 
publicly practised unchastity, 
Diog. 69; Theod. Cur. Gr. Aff. 
xii. 48, p. 172. In Corinth the 
younger Lais, according to 
Athen. xiii. 588, b, or Phryne, 
according to Zertull, Apol. 46, 
is said to have had a whim to 
bestow on him her favours 
gratuitously, whereas the philo- 
sopher did not despise others. 
Clemens (Hom. V. 18) repre- 
sents him as purchasing them 
by scandalous conditions. In 
his tragedies (according to 
Julian, Or. vii. 210, c) stood 
things that one might believe 
irepporry apinroupylas ovdé rats 
éralpois GmrodeAcipéa. On the 
other hand his morality is com- 
mended, Demet?.de Eloc, 261. 

1 The case of Crates is an 
exception, and even Crates had 
not wooed Hipparchia. He 
only married her, when she 
would not renounce her affec- 
tion for him, but was prepared 
to share his mode of life. He 
certainly married his children 
in a oe Pia according 
to Diog. 88 ; 

2 See the pence in 
Diog. 3, and Lucian, V. Auct. 
9: ydwou 5t duerjoes Kal maliwv 
kal warpldos. Far less objec- 
tionable is the maxim of Antis- 
thenes in Diog. 12: roy dixaov 
mept mAclovos roeio Oa Tov ovyye- 
vous. 

3 See pp. 310, 1, and 277. 
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to have seen nothing revolting’ in marriage between 
the nearest relations. | 

Another matter which they considered to be 
equally indifferent with family life for the wise man, 
was civil life. Indeed the sharp contrast between 
slavery and freedom does not affect the wise man. 
The man who is really free can never be a slave— 
for a slave is one who is afraid—and for the same 
reason a slave can never be free. The wise man is 
the natural ruler of others, although he may be 
called a slave, in the same way that the physician is 
the ruler of the sick. Accordingly it is said that 
Diogenes, when about to be sold, had the question 
asked: Who wants a master? declining the offer of 
his friends to buy him back.? Not that such conduct 
was a vindication of slavery. On the contrary, the 
Cynics seem to have been the first among Greeks to 
declare it an institution opposed to nature,’ quite in 


1 Dio Chrys. Or. x. 29, whose 
statement is confirmed by its 
agreeing with the universal 


doctrine of the Stoics. See 
Zeller’s Stoies, &c., p. 4. 
2 Diog. 29; 74. Compare 


pp. 286, 4; 332, 4. According 


to Diog. 16, Antisthenes wrote 
mepl éAevCeplas kal Sovdctas, and 
perhaps this is the origin of the 
account in Stob. Flor. 8, 14. 

% For this we have certainly 
no direct authority. Still (as 
has been already observed, p. 
171, 4), it is probably in re- 
ference to the Cynics that, 
Arist. Polit. i. 3; 1253, b, 20, 
says: tots uty Sore? éemiorhun TE 
tis elya H Seomorela . . . Tots 5& 


mapa piow +d deomdfew * vdup 


yap tov wey SotAov elva toy F 
ércdOepoy, dice 5 odPev Siapé- 
pew. Sidrep odd Sixaor, Biasoy 
yép. The contrast between 
vou and dice: is not found so 
strongly drawn at that time 
except among the Sophists and 
Cynics. Nor is it only met 
with in their religious views. 
On the contrary, their whole 
politics, and even their practi- 
cal philosophy, are governed 
by the effort to bring human 
society from an artificial state 
recognised by law and custom 
to a pure state of nature. We 
should hardly look in sophistic 
circles for the opponents of 
slavery whom Aristotle men- 
tions, where the rule of the 
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conformity with their principle, that every difference 
between men other than that of virtue and vice is 
unimportant and has nothing to do with the law of 
nature and reason. Yet they did not go so far as to 
attempt even in a small circle (as the Essenes did 
at a later time) the abolition of slavery, regarding the 
outward state as something indifferent, the wise man 
even in slavery being a free man. Nor was it other- 
wise with civil life. The wise man of the Cynics 
feels himself above the restraints which civil life 
imposes, without therefore feeling any impulse to 
mix himself up in such matters ; for where could be a 
constitution which would satisfy his requirements? 
A popular government is severely censured by Antis- 


thenes.! 


An absolute monarch only appeared to 


these freedom-loving philosophers a bad and miser- 


stronger over the weaker was 
regarded as the most conform- 
able to nature. But the view 
is all the more in keeping with 
a school which from no side 
could allow that one portion of 
mankind enjoy the right, quite 
independently of their moral 
s‘ate, to govern the rest, the 
claim of the wise man to govern 
the fool resting upon reason, 
and naturally all men being 
citizens of one state; between 
fellow-citizens the relation of 
master and slave cannot exist. 

1 Arist. Pol. iii. 13; 1284, a, 
15, tells the fable—-the applica- 
tion of which to a democracy 
is obvious—of the hares sug- 
gesting universal equality to 
the lions. The blame which 
he attaches to those states, 


which do not distinguish the 
good from the bad (Diog. 5; 6), 
must be intended for a hit at 
democracy. The saying in 
Diog. 8, that should the Athe- 
nians call their asses horses, 
it would be quite as good 
as choosing incompetent gene- 
rals—must also be directed 
against a popular form of 
government. According to 
Athen. v. 220, d, Antisthenes 
had made a sharp attack on all 
the popular leaders at Athens. 
Likewise in Diog. 24; 41, Dio- 
genes calls them éxAouv diand- 
vous, and he amuses himself at 
the ‘expense of Demosthenes. 
Ibid. 34, on which see Zpict, 
Diss. iii. 2, 11. See also what 
was said of Socrates, p. 166. 
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able man.! Aristocratical institutions‘fell far below 
their ideal, none being adapted for the rule of wise 
men: for what law or custom can fetter him, whose 
life is regulated by the laws of virtue?? What 
country can be large enough for those who regard 
themselves as citizens of the world?* Allowing 
therefore a conditional necessity for a state and laws,‘ 
the Cynics* refused in their homelessness to take any 
part in civil life. They wished to be citizens of the 
world, not of any one state; their ideal state, as far 
as they do sketch it, is a destruction of all civil life.‘ 


1 Compare Xen. Symp. 4, 36; 
Dio Chrys. Or. vi. 47; Stob. 
Floril. 49,47 ; 97,26; Diog. 50. 
Also Plut. Adul. et Am. c. 27, 


p. 68. 

2 Antisthenes, in Diog. 11, 
says: Tov odpoy od Kata rods 
Keuévous vdmous moAdiTevoerOau 
GAAG Kara TY Tis apeTis. Dio- 
genes, ibid. 38: &packe 8 avri- 
TiOevar tixn ev Odpoos, vou Be 
ovow, ma0er 5& Adyov. This 
antithesis of vduos and vos 
seems to be what Plato has in 
view, Phil. 44, C. See p. 294, 4. 

% Diog. 63 says of Diogenes: 
epwrnfels é0ev ein, KooporoAitns, 
épn. See p. 167, 8. bid. 72: 
povny re opOhy moArlreiay elva 
Thy évxéopm. Antisthenes, ibid. 
12: re cope E€voy ovdev odd’ 
&mopov. Crates, ibid. 98 : 
ovx eis mdrpas mot mipyos, ov pla 

oreyn, 
ndons dt xéprou kal méAtoua Kar 

dduos 

Eromos uty evdiarTraoOat mapa. 
The same individual in Plut. 
de Adul.,28, p. 69, shows that 
banishment is no evil, and ac- 
cording to Diog. 93 (conf. Ael. 
V.H. iii. 6) he is said to have 
) 

‘t 


given a negative answer to 
Alexander’s question, whether 
he did not wish to see Thebes 
rebuilt: @xew 5¢ warpida ado- 
tlay kal weviay dvddwra ti Tbxn 
kal Atoryévous eiva: moAitns avemt- 
Bovarcdrov édve. See also 
Epict. Diss. iii. 24, 66. Lucian, 
V. Auct. 8. Also the Stoic 
doctrine in Zeller’s Stoics, &e., 
chap. on Stoics, and what has 
been said above, p. 278, 1. 

* The confused remarks of 
Diogenes in Diog. 72 support 
this statement. 

5 Antisthenes was not without 
a citizen’s rights (see Hermann, 
Antiquit. 1, § 118), although a 
proletarian by birth and cir- 
cumstances. Diogenes was 
banished from Sinope, and 
lived at Athens as a foreigner. 
Crates had chosen this life; 
after his native town had 
been destroyed. Monimus was 
a slave whom his master had 
driven away. 

8 Stob. Floril. 45, 28: ?Avti- 
abévns épwrndels mas tiv TIS Mpoo- 
€APot wodrtela, elme KaOdrep Tupl, 
ehre Alay éyybs Wva uh Kaijs, ware 
méppo iva wh prydons. 
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All mankind are to live together like a flock. No 
nation may have its own special laws and boundaries 
severing it from others. Confining themselves to 
the barest necessaries of life, needing no gold, that 
source of so much mischief, abstaining from marriage 
and family life, they wished to return to the simpli- 
city of a state of nature;! the leading thought of 
their enlarged political sympathies being not so 
much the oneness and the union of all mankind, but 
the freedom of the individual from the bonds of 


social life and the limits of nationality. 


' The above description rests 
only in part on direct testi- 
mony, but the combination 
which is the basis of it does 
not lack great probability. We 
know on authority that Dio- 
genes in his modrtela (Diog. 
80) demanded a community of 
wives and children, and that 
in the same treatise he pro- 
posed a coinage of bones or 
stones (aorpaydAo) instead of 
gold and silver, Athen. iv.159,e. 
We know further that Zeno’s 
modirela ran to this effect: iva 
uh kata worers pnde Kara Shuous 
oik@mer, idtors Exaorrot Siwpiomévor 
Sixalois, GAAG wdytas dvOpomous 
Aryépcda. Snudras Kal wodlras els 
3é Blos 7 Kat Kéopos, Sowep ayéAns 
cuvvépou vouw Kow@ Tpepomerns, 
Plut. Alex. Vit. i, 6, p. 329; 
and since this treatise of Zeno 
was always considered to ex- 
press the opinions of the Cynic 
School, we have every reason 
to look in it for a Cynic’s views. 
That such views were on the 
whole advocated by Antis- 
thenes, probably in the treatise 


Here again 


mepi vduov  mept modrtelas, 
which appears to be identical 
with the roArtixds didAovyos men- 
tioned by Athen. v. 220, d, is 
in itself probable, and is con- 
firmed by Plato’s Politicus. 
Rejecting, as his dialogue does, 
the analogy between states- 
manship and the superinten- 
dence of a flock, we might 
naturally think that Plato was 
provoked to it by some such 
theory; and since we know 
from Plutarch’s account of 
Zeno, that the Cynics reduced 
the idea of the state to that of 
a herd of men, it is most 
natural to think of them, 
Moreover, the description of 
the natural state, Rep. ii. 372, 
appears also to refer to Antis- 
thenes. Plato at first describes 
it as though from himself, but 
he afterwards clearly intimates 
that it belongs to another, 
when he calls it a state fit 
for pigs. Nor do we know of 
anyone else to whom it could 
be better referred than to the 
founder of the Stoie School, 
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may be seen the negative spirit of their morality, 
destitute of all creative power. 

The same character may be recognised in a feature 
for us the most revolting in Cynicism—their de- 
liberate suppression of the natural feeling of shame. 
This feeling they did not consider altogether un- 
reasonable,' but they urged that you need only be 
ashamed of what is bad, and that what is in itself 
good may not only be unblushingly discussed, but 
done without reserve before the eyes of all.2 They 
therefore permitted themselves what they considered 
natural, without regard to places, not shrinking even 
from doing in the public streets* what other men 


! It is expressly told of Dio- 
genes, Diog. 37; 54, that he ex- 
postulated with a woman who 
lay in an indecent position in 
a temple, and that he called 
blushes the colour of virtue. 

2 See the following note, and 
Cic. Off. i. 35, 128: Nec vero 
audiendi sunt Cynici aut si qui 
fuerunt Stoici pane Cynici, 
qui reprehendunt et irrident, 
quod ea, que turpia non sint 
(for instance, the begetting of 
children) nominibus ac verbis 
flagitiosa dicamus (that we 
consider it unseemly to name 
them), illa autem que turpia 
sunt (stealing, &c.) nominibus 
appellemus suis. 

3 This is especially said of 
Diogenes, Diog. 22: ravrt tpérw 
expiro eis mdyra, apiotay 71 Kal 
KabebdSwv Kal Siardeyduevos, and 
according to Diog. 69, he sup- 
ported this by the argument, 
Tf it is at all allowable to 
breakfast, it must be allowable 


to breakfast in public. Fol- 
lowing out this principle, he 
not only tock his meals in pub- 
lic in the streets ( Diog. 48 ; 58), 
but he also did many other 
eccentric and startling things, 
in the sight of all passers by 
(Diog. 35; 36). It is even 
asserted of him, Diog. 69: 
eidOer 3¢ wavra Toelv ev TE péow, 
kal 7% Anhuntpos kal ra Adpodirns. 
Theod. Cur. Gr. Aff. xii. 48, p. 
172, says the same of him, 
mentioning an instance. We 
have already, p. 320, 4, observed 
that these statements can 
hardly be altogether fictitious. 
Butit is incredible that Crates 
and Hipparchia, as is said to 
have been the case, consum- 
mated their nuptials in the 
midst of numerous spectators. 
There are, however, not a few 
authorities for it: Diog. 97; 
Seat. Pyrrh. i. 153; iii. 200; 
Clemens ; Stromat. iv. 523, A. ; 
Apul. Floril. 14; Lact, Inst. 


CYNIC RENUNCIATION OF RELIGION. 


prefer to do in secret. Lest he should in any 
way forego his independence, the Cynic puts out of 
sight all regard for others, and what he is not 
ashamed of by himself, he thinks he need not be 
ashamed of before others. The opinion of men is to 
him indifferent. He is neither hurt by their fami- 
liarity with his personal life, nor need he fear such 
familiarity. 

To the same source may be referred the Cynic 
attitude towards religion. No course of study under 
Antisthenes was needed to make men doubt the truth 
of the popular faith. Such doubts were raised on all 
sides, and since the appearance of the Sophists, had 
permeated the educated classes. Not even the So- 
cratic circle had passed unscathed.!. From his inter- 
course with Gorgias and the other Sophists, Antis- 
thenes in particular must have been familiar with 
freer views respecting the Gods and their worship, 
and specially with the principles of the Eleatics, 
whose teaching in other respects he also worked into 
his own. For him, however, these views had a pecu- 
liar meaning. Hence, too, may be explained the 


iii. 15, who mentions it as the 
common practice of the Cynics; 
S. Aug. Civ. Dei, xiv. 20, who 
does not altogether credit it, 
but»does not improve it by his 
interpretation. Yet all these 
are later authorities. The 
whole story may rest upon 
some such story as that this 
married couple once passed a 
night in the grod woxlAn, or 
else upon the theoretical asser- 
tion of some Cynic philoso- 


phers, that a public consum- 
mation of nuptials was permis- 
sible. On the other hand, we 
have no reason to doubt what 
Diog. 97 states, that Hippar- 
chia went about in public 
dressed as a man. 

1 As we gather from the dia- 
logues of Socrates with Aristo- 
demus and Euthydemus, Xen. 
Mem. i.4; iv.3; not to men- 
tion Critias. 
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sharp and hostile attitude of the Cynics to the 
popular faith, in which they so distinctly deviated 
from the example of Socrates. ‘The wise man, inde- . 
pendent of everything external, cannot possibly be 
dependent on a traditional faith. He cannot feel 
pledged to follow popular opinions, or to connect his 
well-being with customs and devotional practices, 
which have nothing to do with his moral state.’ 
Thus in religious matters the Cynics are decidedly on 
the side of free thought. The existence of a God 
they do not deny, nor can their wise man do without 
one; but they object to a number of gods resembling 
men—popular gods, owing, as they say,” their existence 
to tradition: in reality there is but one God, who 
resembles nothing visible, and cannot be represented 


by any symbol.3 


1 In this way we must ex- 
plain the free thought of Aris- 
todemus, Mem. i. 4, 2, 9-11; 
14; who is also described by 
Plato, Symp. 173, B., as a kin- 
dred spirit to Antisthenes. 

2 Gic. N. D. i. 18, 82: * An- 
tisthenes in eo libro, qui phy- 
sicus inscribitur, populares 
{véum] Deos multos, natura- 
lem [¢oe:] unum esse dicens,’ 
which is repeated by Minue. 
Fel, Oct. 19, 8, and Lact. Inst. 
i. 5, epit. 4. Clemens, Protrept. 
46, C., and also Stromat, v. 
601, A., says: “Avrio@éyns .. . 
Gedy odderi eorxevar poly * didmep 
aitov ovdels éxpuabeiv €& eixdvos 
divaraty Theod. Cur. Gr. Affect. 
i, 75, p. 14: *AvrioOévys .... 
mep Tov Oeod Tav bAwY Bog ard 
eixdvos ov yuwplCerat, dpOadrpots 
odx Sparta, ovder) eoiue didmep 


The same reasoning holds good of 


abtov ovdels expabeiv e& eixdvos 
Sivara. Tertull. Ad Nat, ii. 2: 
In reply to the question, Quid 
in celis agatur? Diogenes re- 
plied: Nunquam ascendi; to 
the question, Whether there 
were any Gods? he answered : 
Nescio nisi ut sint expedire, 
No very great dependence can, 
it is true, be placed in Tertul- 
lian’s sayings. Jd. Apol. 14; 
Ad. Nat.i. 10: Diogenes nescis 
quid in Herculem ludit, with- 
out, however, giving further 
particulars. | Compare what 
was said of Socrates, p. 175. 

* The Cynics are therefore 
Atheists in the ancient sense 
of the term, i.e. they denied 
the Gods of the state, although 
from their point of view they 
were certainly right in reject- 
ing the charge of atheism. 
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the worship of the gods. There is but one way of 
pleasing God—by virtue; everything else is super- 
stition. Wisdom and uprightness make us followers 
and friends of the gods. What is generally done to 
secure their favour is worthless and unmeaning. The 
wise man honours God by virtue, and not by sacri- 
fice,' which God does not require.? He knows that a 
temple is not more holy than any other place.* He 
does not pray for things which are considered goods 
by the unwise; not for riches, but for righteousness.‘ 

Herewith the ordinary notion respecting prayer 
is also surrendered ; for everyone owes virtue to his 
own exertions. Hence Diogenes may be understood 
ridiculing prayers and vows.? The same sweeping 
judgment is pronounced on oracles, prophecy, and 
prophets. The mystic rites also were assailed with 
biting svorn,’ both by Diogenes and Antisthenes ; 
these philosophers, as far as religious views are con- 


Nothing follows from the anec- 
dotes in Diog. 37; 42. 

1 Julian, Or. vi. 199, B., ex- 
cusing Diogenes because of his 
poverty, says that he never 
entered a temple or offered 
sacrifice. Crates, ibid. 200, A., 
promises to honour Hermes and 
the Muses od Sardvas tpupepais, 
GAN’ Gpetais datas. 

2 See p. 315, 2. 

8 See Diog. 73: pndév mr 
tromoy elva: ef iepod Tt AaBeiv. 

4 See the prayer of Crates in 
Julian 1. c. and Diog. 42. 

5 Compare the anecdotes in 
Diog. 37; 59. 

6 In Diog. 24 he says that, 
looking at pilots, physicians, 


and philosophers, he thinks 
man the most intelligent being, 
but leoking at interpreters of 
dreams, or prophets, or credu- 
lous believers in them, he con- 
siders him the most foolish of 
creatures. Similar statements 
in Diog. 43; 48; Theod. Cur. 
Gr. Aff. vi. 20, p. 88; and Dio. 
Or. x. 2; 17. Antisthenes ap- 
pears also in Xen. Sym. 8, 5, to 
have doubts upon the subject 
of the daimdvov of Socrates, but 
no conclusion can be formed 
from a passage so jocular, 

7 Diog. 4; 39; 42; Plut, Aud. 
Poet. 5, p. 21; Clemens, Pro- 
trept. 49, C, 
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cerned, holding a perfectly independent attitude 
towards the popular faith. Not but that they gladly 
took hold of points which mythology supplied for their 
own arguments, taking all the more occasion to do so,in 
proportion to the earnestness of their desire to influence 
the masses: Antisthenes being aided in so doing by the 
sophistical training which he had previously enjoyed.! 
The various traditions must all be explained in har- 
mony with this view. Hence we find Antisthenes 
in no small degree engaged in allegorical interpre- 
tations of the myths and the poets, and in an expla- 
nation of Homer, which he committed to writing in 
numerous volumes.? Looking for a hidden meaning * 
in legendary stories, he was everywhere able to dis- 
cover moral teaching,and to build on moral reflections.‘ 
Indeed, by laying down the further axiom, that the 
poet does not always express his own sentiments,’ he 


1 For the allegorical inter- 
pretations of that period con- 
sult Krische, Forsch. 234 ; Xen. 
Sym. 3, 6; Plato, Thezetet. 153, 
C.; Rep. ii. 378, D.; Io, 530, 
C.; Phedrus, 229, C.; and 
Zeller’s Phil. d. Griech. i. 930, 
3; also pp. 755, 831; Stoics, 
&e 


* Diog. 17, mentions twelve 
or thirteen volumes of his on 
Homer and various portions of 
the Homeric poems, and one 
on Amphiaraus. Here, too, 
belong the treatises on Hercu~- 
lés. Julian, Or. vii. 209, A.; 
215, C.; 217, A., also testifies 
to the fact of his frequently 
using myths. See Krische, 


8 The brdyoia or Bidvoia. Xen. 


Symp. 3, 6; Plato, Rep. ii. 378, 
D.; Io, 530, C. 

4 Thus on Od. i. 1, he en- 
quired in what sense roAutpo- 
mia was meant for praise. On 
Od. v. 211; vii. 257, he re- 
marked, that no reliance could 
be placed upon lovers’ pro- 
mises. In Il. xv. 123, he found 
his doctrine of the oneness of 
virtue. See the passages in 
Winkelmann, p. 23-28. 

5 Dio Chrys. Or. liii. 5, says 
that whereas the same had been 
previously said of Zeno, 6 8€ 
Adyos obTos “AvticAévous éa7h 
mpétepov, bt. Ta wey Bitn Ta BE 
GAndeia eipnrar TH month GAA’ 
6 pev odk ékeipydoaro aitby, 6 5& 
Kab’ Exactov tev én) wépous édf- 
Awoev, 
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had no difficulty in finding anything anywhere. 
Traces of this allegorical: interpretation may also be 
found in Diogenes.! Yet the Cynics do not seem to 
have carried this process nearly so far as the Stoies ;? 
which is also quite natural, Cynic teaching being 
very imperfectly expanded,’ and the taste for learned 
activity being with them very small. 

From the above it will be seen in what sense the 
Cynics spoke of the self-sufficingness of virtue. The 
wise man must be absolutely and in every respect 
independent; independent of wants, of desires, of 
prejudices and of after-thoughts. The devotion and 
strength of will with which they compassed this end, 
has certainly something grand about it. Disre- 
garding, however, the limits of individual existence, 
and putting out of sight the conditions of a natural 
and a moral life, the Cynic grandeur borders on pride, 
and their strength of principle on self-will. A value 
out of all proportion is attached to the form of life, 
to such an extent that they again become dependent 
on external circumstances. The sublime becomes 
ridiculous, and every humour at last claims to be 
honoured as being higher wisdom. Plato, or who- 
ever it was who called Diogenes a Socrates gone mad, 


was not far wrong in what 


¥ According to Stob. Floril. 
29, 92, he explained the legend 
of Medea boiling up the old 
into young to mean that, by 
bodily exercise, she made ef- 
feminate men young again. 

? Dio says this expressly, 
and little has come down to us 
of Cynic interpretations. 


he said.‘ 


8 Even their Ethics are 
scanty enough, and their sys- 
tem gave no opportunity for 
those lengthy, physical dis- 
cussions, on which the Stoics 
were so great. 

4 Mian, V.H. xiv. 33; Diog. 
vi. 54. 
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Notwithstanding these pretensions, the indepen- 
dence of these philosophers was not so great that they 
could dispense with every relation to others. It was 
only natural that they should wish to see all virtuous 
persons united as friends;! and, besides, they con- 
sidered it the wise man’s business to raise tne rest of 
mankind to his own level. Anxious not to monopo- 
lise the blessings of virtue, but to share them with 
others, they sought for work as educators of their 
people, desiring, if possible, to bring a lax and 
effeminate nation back to the days of moral strict- 
ness and simplicity. The mass of men are fools, 
slaves of pleasure, suffering from self-conceit and 
pride. The Cynic is a physician to heal their dis- 
ease,* a guide to lead them to what is good.4 Hence 
he considers it his mission to care for the outcast 


1 Diog.11: Kar épacbhoecbon 
5t udvov yap eidévat toy cody, 
tlywy xph épdv. 12: atiépaares 
6 aGyabds* ai orovdaio ido. 
Antisthenes wrote both an 
"Epwrikds and an ‘Epdpevos 
(Diog. 14; 18), and he had 
mentioned love in his Hercules 
(Procel. in Alc. 98,6; Winekel- 
mann, p.16). An ’Epwtinds of 
Diogenes is also mentioned, 
Diog. 80. 

2 See p. 314. 

8 Diog. 4: ’Avticbevns épwrn- 
Gels 51a th mpas rots wabntais 
emmAnrre, Kal of iarpol, not, 
tots kduvovow Ibid. 6: kat of 
iatpol ono, meta TaY voootyTwy 
eigty, GAN ov mupértovoww. In 
Stob, Floril. 13, 25, Diogenes, 
when asked why he remained 
in Athens, whilst he was always 


praising the Spartans, replied : 
ovde yap iarpds byelas dv mointi- 
Kos éy Tots byialvovot Thy diarpi- 
Bhy moetra, Accordingly, Dio- 
genes calls himself in Lucian, 
V. Auct. 8, éAcv@epwrys Tav ay- 
Opérwrv kal iarpds Tay Ta0Gy, and 
he expresses astonishment in 
Dio. Or. viii. 7, that men less 
frequently apply to him, the 
healer of souls, than they do to 
an oculist or dentist. 

4 When Diogenes was pur- 
chased by Xeniades, he is said 
to have told Xeniades that he 
would have to obey his slave, 
just as in another case he 
would have to obey a pilot or 
physician. Diog. 30; 36; conf. 
74; Plut. An. Vitios.c. 3, p. 
499; Stob. Flor. 3, 63; Philo, 
Qu. Omn. Pr. Lib. 833, E. 
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and despised, only the sick needing a physician,' and 
no more fears contamination from such intercourse 
than the sun fears impurity from shining in the 
dirtiest haunts.? 

The improvement of mankind, however, is no 
easy task. He who will be saved must hear the 
truth ; nothing being more destructive than flattery.‘ 
Yet truth is always unpleasant ;° none save either 
an incensed enemy or a real friend dare tell it. This 
friendly service, the Cynics propose to render to 
mankind.’ If in so doing they give offence, matters 
not to them ;* a good kind of man being always dis- 
agreeable to bear with ;° he who annoys no one is 
of no good to any one.’® It was moreover a principle 
of theirs to pitch their demands both in word and 
example above what they really wanted, because men 
only imperfectly conform to them.'! Thus they pressed 
themselves on friends and strangers alike with their 
exhortations,!? which Diogenes, in particular, in- 


! According to Zpict. iii. 24, 
66, Diogenes read a lesson to 
the pirates who captured him. 
It cannot, however, have done 
much good, for they sold him 
notwithstanding; and the story 
is altogether very uncertain. 

2 Diog. 63, and above, p. 332, 3. 

8 Diog. 4, and p. 332, 3. 

“Tog. 43-51; 92; Stood. 
Floril. 14, 16; Antisthenes in 
Plut. Vit. Pud. c. 18, g, E., p. 
536. 

5 Diogenes in Exc. e Floril. 
Joan. Damasce. ii. 31, 22: 7d 
GAndes mikpdy gore Kal andes Trois 
dyontois. It is like light to 
those who have weak eyes. 


® See p. 319, 3. 
J B Siri Saye in Stob. Flor. 13, 
: of wey BAA Kibves Tods ey- 


apobs Sdkvovow, eye Be ods 
pirous, tva cdow, 

8 See p. 318. 

® SveBdorakroy elya toy ao- 


reiov.—Antisth. in Philo. = 
Omn. Pr. Lib. 869, C. 
10 In Plut. Virt. Mort. c. 12, 


g, E., p. 452, Diogenes says of | 


Plato : Tl & éxeivos exer ceuvdy, 
bs tocovToy xpdvoy pidocopav 
ovdéva AcAUIKeY ; 

See p. 308, 1. 

12 Compare what Diog. vi. 10, 
says of Antisthenes, and vi. 26; 
46; 65 of Diogenes ; also 
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stilled in the coarsest manner,!' although more gentle 
traits are not altogether wanting.? At the same time 
the coarseness of their manner was somewhat re- 
lieved by their humour in which Diogenes and Crates 
more particularly excelled. They loved to clothe 
serious teaching in the form of a joke, or of poetry,’ 
and to hurl sharp-pointed words‘ at the folly of man- 
kind ;> Diogenes even, like the oriental prophets, 
giving greater force to his utterances by symbolical 
actions, and thus attracting for them attention.® 

No doubt the position occupied by the Cynics in 
the Greek world is a peculiar one. Ridiculed because 
of their eccentricities,? and admired for their self- 


Lucian V. Auct.10. Because 4 Hermog. Progym. c. 3; 
of his importunity, Crates re- Theo. Progym. c.5; Wicol. Pro- 
ceived the name of @uperayol- gym. ¢. 3. 

xtns.—Diog. 86; Plut. Qu. 5 Abundant examples | of 


Conv. ii. 1, 7, 4, p. 632; Apul. 
Floril. iv. 22. 

1 Diog. 24; 32; 46; Ex.e 
Floril. Jo. Damase. i. 7, 43. 

2 Plut. De Adul. 28, p. 69, 
relates that when Demetrius 
Phalerius, after his banish- 
ment, fell in with Crates, he 
was not a little surprised at 
being received with friendly 
words of warm comfort in- 
stead of the violent language 
he expected. The attractive- 
ness of the conversation of 
Antisthenes and Diogenes is 
also commended, Diog. 14. 
Conf. Xen. Symp. 4, 61. 

3 See Diog. 27; 83; 85; De- 
metr. de Elocut. 170; 259; 261; 
Plut. Trangu. An. 4, p. 466; 
Julian, Or. vii. 209,a; Antisth. : 
ua Sia tov plOwy GamhyycdrrAe. 
Similarly, Zdid. 215, c; 217, a. 


these ways of the Cynics are 
to be found in the arop0éyua-a 
of Diogenes, in his sixth book, 
and in Stobeus’ Floril. See 
also Winckelmann, Antisth. 
Frag. ; Plut. Prof. in Virt. c. 11, 
p. 82; Virt. ‘Doc. c. 2, p. 439; 
Coh. Ira, c. 12, p. 460; Curios. 
c. 12, p. 521; Cup. Div. ¢. 7, 
p. 526; Exil.c. 7, p. 602; An. 
Seni. s. Ger. Rep. i. 5, p. 783; 
conf. Prec. c. 26,141; De Alex. 
Virt. c. 3, p. 336; Zpict. Diss. 
ii? 2, tieaGen, xviii. 13, 7; 
Tertullian, Apol. 39; not to 
mention others. 

6 See Diog. 26; 31; 39; 64; 
41 (the lantern); Stod. Flor. 4, 
84. This eccentricity becomes 
a carica‘ure in Menedemus, 
Diog. 102. 

7 Diog. 83, 87, 93. 
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denial, despised as beggars, and feared as moralists, 
full of contempt for the follies, of pity for the moral 
miseries of their fellow men, they met both the 
wisdom and the effeminacy of their time with the 
rude vigour of a resolute will, hardened even to in- 
sensibility. Possessing the pungent, ever ready native 
wit of the plebeian, benevolent, with few wants, full 
of whims and jokes, and national even to their very 
dirtiness, they resemble in many points the friars of 
the Middle Ages ;' nor can it be doubted that, not- 
withstanding all their extravagances, their action was 
in many ways beneficial. For all that, philosophy 
could expect but little from this mendicant philo- 
sophy. Not until it had been supplemented by other 
elements, regulated and received into connection 
with a wider view of the world in the Stoa, was 
Cynicism able to bear fruit on a large scale. The 
Cynic School, as such, appears to have had only a very 
narrow extension, a fact which will not appear strange, 
considering the terrible severity of its demands. 
Besides it was incapable of philosophic expansion, 
and even its practical action was chiefly of a negative 
character. It attacked the vices and the follies of 
men. It required independence and self-denial, but 
it separated man from man. It placed the individual 
entirely by himself, thus offering play to moral pride, 


1 The Cynics really have a 
historical connection with the 
monks of Christendom. The 
link between the two is the 
Cynicism of the time of the 
Cesars, and the late Pythago- 


rean asceticism, which exer- 
cised, partly directly and 
partly through the Essenes, so 
important an influence on 
eastern monasticism. 
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vanity, and the most capricious whims, which were 
not left unindulged. The abstract sovereignty of the 


personal will resulted ultimately in individual caprice, 


and thus Cynicism trenched on the ground of the 
philosophy of pleasure, to which as a system it was 
diametrically opposed. 


THE CYRENAICS. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE CYRENAICS.! 


Respecting the Cyrenaic branch of the Socratic 
school, the information we possess is quite as im- 
perfect, or even more so, than that which we A. History 


have touching the Cynics. 


Aristippus? of Cyrene,° 


the founder, had been brought to Athens‘ by a call 
from Socrates, whose extraordinary personal influ- 
ence had unusual attractions for him,° although his 


1 See Wendt, De Philosophia 
Cyrenaica, Gétt. 1841. 

2 The accounts of ancient 
and the views of modern 
writers on the life of Aristip- 
pus are found in detail in 
H. v. Stein’s De Philosophia 
Cyrenaica, Part. prior. de vita 
Aristippi (Gétt. 1855), which 
ought to have proceeded some- 
what more sceptically. There 
too are references to the earlier 
literature. 

8 All authorities without ex- 
ception state this. His father 
is called Aritadas by Suid. ’Apl- 
oTinmTos, 

* Mschin. in Diog. ii. 65, says 
that he came to Athens kara 
kAéos Xwxpdrovs, and Plut. 
Curios. 2, p. 516, gives full 
particulars how at the Olympic 
’ games he heard of Socrates and 


his teaching from Ischomachus, 
and was at once so taken by it 
that he did not rest till he had 
made his acquaintance. See 
Diog. ii. 78; 80. 

5 Aristippus is not only uni- 
versally described as a follower 
of Socrates (Diog. ii. 47; 74; 
80; Strabo, xvii. 3, 22, p. 837; 
Eus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 18, 31; Stein., 
p- 26), but he also regarded 


himself as such, and paid a 


tribute of most genuine respect 
to his teacher. According to 
Diog. ii. 76, he prayed that he 
might die like Socrates. Ibid. 
71, he says that if anything 
good can be truly repeated of 
himself, he owes it to Socrates, 
and Arist. Rhet. ii. 23; 1398, 
b, 29, says, ‘Aplorimmos mpds 
TiAdrwva = émaryyeATindrepdy ti 
eiméyta, @s geTo’ GAA why 6 
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character was too weak to endure in the last trial.! 
From Cyrene, his luxurious home, which at that time 
was at the height of its wealth and power,” he had 
brought habits far removed from the simplicity and 


abstemiousness of Socrates.? 


Perhaps he had been 


already touched by those Sophistical influences which 


may be observed in his subsequent career.* 


At any 


rate we may assume that he had attained toa certain 


Eraipés y' Tar, tpn, obdtv roi0d- 
Tov, Aéywv Thy Zwxpdrnv (which 
Steinhart, Plat. Leben, 303, 17, 
contrary to the natural sense, 
refers to Plato’s too sanguine 
expectations of the younger 
Dionysius). We also see from 
Xen. Mem. i. 2, iii. 8, that he 
was on an intimate footing 
with Socrates; and Plato in 
blaming him, Phedo, 59, C., 
for being absent from the circle 
of friends who met on the day 
of Socrates’ death, evidently 
reckons him as belonging to 
this circle. Conf. Stein., p. 
25, who also, pp. 50 and 74, 
groups together the authorities 
respecting Aristippus’ relations 
to bas pupils of Socrates. 

! Plato, 1. ¢., who however 
only says that ’ Aristippus and 
Cleombrotus had been in 
AMgina; that on this fertile 


‘island they caroused on the 


day of their master’s death, as 
Demetr. de Elocut. 288, asserts, 
is barely possible. The accu- 
racy of Plato’s statement is 
indisputable, notwithstanding 
Diog. iii. 56; ii. 65; but 
whether Aristippus left Athens 
from excessive regard for his 
own safety, or whether his 
weakness led him to wish to 


escape the painful interval 
pending the death of Socrates, 
cannot be ascertained. 

? See Thrige, Res Cyrenen- 
sium, 191. 

8 This may be gathered from 
Xen. Mem. ii. 1, 1, in addition 
to the proof afforded by his 
later conduct. That Aristippus 
belonged to a wealthy family 
would seem to be established 
by his whole mode of living, 
and by the journey which he 
undertook to Athens. 

4 We might have imagined 
that a city so rich and culti- 
vated as Cyrene (on this point 
see Thrige, |. c., p. 340, 354), 
would not have been neglected 
by the Sophists, even if there 
were no express evidence to 
prove it. It is, however, known 
from Plato, Theztet. 161, B.; 
162, A., that the celebrated 
mathematician, Theodorus of 
Cyrene, was a friend of Pro- 
tagoras, and the principles of 
Protogoras are also afterwards 
met with in Aristippus. From 
the zeal with which Aristippus 
followed Socrates it may be 
further conjectured that the 
study of philosophy was to him 
no new thing. 
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maturity of thought when he first became acquainted 
with Socrates.! It is, therefore, no cause for wonder 
that this talented young man? met his teacher with 
a considerable amount of independence,’ not on the 
whole so blindly following him as to sacrifice his own 
peculiarities. He is even said to have come forward 
as a teacher before the death of Socrates;4 that he 
did so afterwards is a better established fact, and 
also that, contrary to the principles of his greatest 
friend, but quite in harmony with the practice usual 
among the Sophists, he required payment for his 


instruction.® 


1 The chronology of his life 
is very uncertain. Neither the 
time of his birth nor of his 
death is known to us. Accor- 
ding to Diodorus, xv. 76, he 
was living in 366 B.c., and 
Plut. Dio. 19, tells us that he 
met Plato on his third visit to 
Sicily, which is placed in 361 
B.c. But Diodorus probably 
derived from Dionysius his 
anecdote about the interview 
with Plato. Its accuracy can- 
not. therefore be relied upon ; 
and as we are ignorant how old 
Aristippus was at the time, 
these accounts are anything 
but satisfactory. According 
to Diag. ii. 83, however, it 
would appear, he was older by 
several years than Aischines ; 
and it would also appear, from 
what has been said p. 337, 
4, that at the time he followed 
Socrates he was independent 
in his civil relations, and fur- 
ther that he was connected 
with him for several years. 

2 This is what he appears to 


In yet another point he followed the 


have been from all that is 
known. See Stein., p. 29. 

3 See Xen. Mem. ii.1; iii. 8. 

* According to Diog. ii. 80, 
Socrates blamed him for taking 
pay for his instruction. How 
little dependence can be placed 
upon this story will be seen 
from the fact that Aristippus 
says, in his reply, that Socrates 
did the same, only taking less. 
Another passage, Diog. ii. 65, 
seems to imply, on the authority 
of Phanias, that Aristippus 
offered to give Socrates some 
of the money he had gained in 
this way. Perhaps, however, 
all that Phanias said was, that 
Aristippus had taken pay, and 
offered it to his teacher, with- 
out however bringing the two 
facts into closer temporal con- 
nection. 

5 Phanias in Diog. ii. 65; 
Ibid. 72; 74; 80, where it is 
also stated in what way he de- 
fended this conduct. Alexis in 
Athen. xii. 544, e; Plut. Kdu. 
Pu. 7, p. 4; Stob. Exc. e Floril. 
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example of the Sophists, by passing a great portion 
of his life in various places without any fixed abode.! 


Joan. Damase. ii. 13, 145 (that 
Aristippus is meant here ap- 
pears from 146; conf. Diog. ii. 
68). Also Xen. Mem. i. 2, 60, 
appears to have an eye on him. 
The amount of these fees is 
estimated at 1000 drachmz by 
Plutarch, at 500 by Diog. 72. 

1 He says of himself in Xen. 
Mem. ii. 1,13: 008° eis woAlre:ay 
euavToy Karakdelw, GAAa Lévos 
mavtaxov eiul. In Plut. Virt. 
Doc. p. 2, p. 439, some one asks 
him: wavtaxod ob apa ef; to 
which he replies with a bad 
joke. He is mentioned by later 
writers, often no doubt bad 
authorities, as having been in 
different places: in Megara, 
where he met with Aischines 
(Diog. ii. 62; conf. Ep. Socr. 
29): in Asia Minor, where he 
was imprisoned by the Persians, 
(Diog. ii. 79): in Corinth, 
where he revelled with Lais 
(Hermesianax in Ath. xiii. 599, 
b; Diog. ii. 71): in Agina, 
where he not only lived for a 
time after the death of So- 
crates, but where, according to 
Athen. xiii. 588, e; conf. xii. 
544, d, he every year took up 
his residence in company with 
Lais: and at Scillus, where 
Xenophon read to him his Me- 
morabilia, Ep. Socr. 18. Much 
in particular is told of his stay 
at the court of Syracuse, of his 
hostile encounter with Plato, 
and of many other adventures, 
which he there experienced. 
But in these notices there is 
great confusion, since at one 


time the elder Dionysius, at 
another the younger Dionysius, 
at another simply Dionysius, is 
spoken of. Conf. Stein., p. 57. 
It is asserted by the Scholiast 
on Lucian, Men. 13, that Aris- 
tippus was at Syracuse under 
the elder Dionysius. This 
statement is borne out by 
Hegesander in Athen. xii. 544, 
c; for the Antiphon there men- 
tioned was (according to Plut. 
De Adulat. 27, p. 68) executed 
by command of the elder 
Dionysius, The anecdote of 
his shipwreck in Galen. Ex- 
hort. c. 5, must be referred to 
the same time. It can only 
belong to his first visit to 
Sicily, but by Vitrw. vi. Pre- 
fat. was transferred to the 
island of Rhodes. On this 
point see Stein. 61. On the 
other hand, Plut. Dio. 19, 
brings him into contact with 
Plato on Plato’s third journey 
to Sicily, 361 B.c., in the time 
of the younger Dionysius. The 
notices in Athen. xi. 507, b; 
Diog. ii. 66-69, 73, 75, 77-82, 
are indefinite, although the 
stories there told harmonise 
better with the court of the 
younger Dionysius than with 
that of his father. Nothing 
can however be laid down with 
certainty respecting the visits 
of Aristippus to Sicily. That 
he visited Sicily may be be- 
lieved on tradition. That he 
there met Plato is not impos- 
sible, though it is also possible 
that the account of this meet- 
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Subsequently he appears to have returned to his 
native city, and to have taken up his permanent 


residence there.! 


Here it is that we first hear of his 


family and his School.? The heiress to his principles 
was a daughter, Arete, a lady of sufficient education 
to instruct her son,? the younger Aristippus,‘ in his 


ing was invented in order to 
bring out the contrast between 
both philosophers. In fact, 
Plato’s journeys to Sicily were 
a favourite topic for later anec- 
dote mongers. But anyone of 
the above stories, taken by 
itself alone, must be accepted 
with caution; nor is it even 
certain that he visited both 
the Dionysiuses. When the 
younger one came to the throne 
(368 B.c.) he was at least 60 
years of age, and yet most of 
the stories which are told ap- 

ar to have reference to him. 
On the other hand, Aristippus 
there appears in a character 
better suited to his years of 
travel than to his later years. 
The supposed accidents of 
meeting between Aristippus 
and Plato probably went the 
round as anecdotes, without 
any attention having been paid 
to their historical connection; 
and when this was done by 
subsequent biographers, it be- 
came impossible to find out 
what’ was fact. 

1 Whether this stay was 
shortened by frequent travels, 
whether Aristippus died in 
Cyrene or elsewhere, and how 
long he lived, are points un- 
known. For the journey to 
Sicily in 361 B.c. is, as we 


have seen, uncertain. The 
twenty-ninth letter, which So- 
crates is supposed to have 
addressed to his daughter from 
Lipara after his return, and 
in expectation of death, is 
valueless as a historical testi- 
mony, nor does it even render 
the existence of a correspon- 
ding tradition probable; and 
the bypothesis based on Diog. 
ii. 62, that Aristippus flourished 
at Athens in 356 has been with 
justice refuted by Stein.; p. 82. 
Steinhart, Plat. Leben, 305, 33, 
proposes to read ’ApiorotéAn for 
*Aplotimmoy in Diog. ii. 62, but 
the chronology is against this 
correction. wetcimroy would 
be better. 

2 Generally called Cyrenaics, 
more rarely Hedonists, as in 
Athen. vii. 312, £; xiii. 588, a. 

3 Who was thence called pn- 
Tpodidaxros. 

4 Strabo, xvii. 3, 22, p. 837; 
Clemens, Strom. iv. 523, A.; 
Hus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 18, 32; Theod. 
Cur. Gr. Aff. xi. 1; Diog. ii. 
72, 84, 86; Suid. ’Aplorirnos ; 
Themist. Or. xxi. 244. Tf, 
therefore, 4lian, H. Anim. iii. 
40, calls Arete the sister of 
Aristippus, it must be through 
an oversight. Besides this 
daughter he is said to have had 
another son, whom he did not 
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grandfather’s philosophy. 


Besides this daughter, 


AXthiops and Antipater are also mentioned as pupils 


of the elder Aristippus.! 


His grandson, the younger 


Aristippus, is said to have instructed Theodorus, 
called the Atheist ;? the fruits of Antipater’s teaching*® 


own, Diog. 81; Stob. Floril. 76, 
14. Most likely this was only 
the child of an ératpa, although 
Stobzeus calls his mother a 
wife. 

1 Diog. ii. 86. We know 
further from Cic. Tusc. v. 38, 
112, that Antipater bore the 
loss of sight with resignation. 
Cicero tells a somewhat tame 


joke. 

2 Diog. 86. This Theodorus 
appears to have belonged to 
the Optimates, who were driven 
from Cyrene in the _ party 
quarrels immediately after the 
death of Alexander, and took 
refuge with the Egyptian sove- 
reigns. Thrige, Res. Cyren. 
206. We hear of him as an 
exile in the last years of the 
fourth century (Plut. De Exil. 
16, p. 606; Diog. 103; Philo, 
Qu. Omn. Pr. Lib. 884, C.), in 
Greece, and particularly at 
Athens (Diog. ii. 100, 116; iv. 
52; vi. 97), where a friend of 
Ptolemy’s, Demetrius Phaler- 
eus, helped him, between 316 
and 306 B.c., and subsequently 
at the court of Ptolemy, on 
whose behalf he undertook an 
embassy to Lysimachus (Diog. 
102; Cic. Tusc. i. 43, 102; 
Valer. vi. 2, 3; Philo, 1. ¢., 
Plut. An. Vittos. 3, p. 499; 
Stob. Floril. 2, 33). At last he 
returned to his own country, 
and was there held in great 
honour by Magus, the Egyptian 


governor, Diog. 103. What 
made him particularly notori- 
ous was his atheism. Indicted 
on this account at Athens, he 
was rescued by Demetrius, but 
obliged to leave the city (Diag. 
101; Philo.). The assertion 
of Amphicrates (in Diog. and 
Athen. xiii. 611, a), that he was 
put to death by a hemlock- 
draught, is contradictory to all 
we know of him. According 
to Antisth. in Diog. 98, he was 
a pupil not only of Aristippus 
the younger, but also of Anni- 
ceris and of the dialectician 
Dionysius. It is however diffi- 
cult to see how he can have 
been younger than Anniceris. 
Suid. @c05. makes Zeno, Pyrrho, 
and Bryso (see p. 255, 1) his tea- 
chers, the first one probably 
with reason, the two others 
quite by mistake. Under 
Sdéxpar. he makes him a pupil 
of Socrates, at the same time 
confounding him with a mathe- 
matician from Cyrene of the 
same name (see p. 338, 4), who 
is known to us through Plato. 
In Diog. ii. 102, iv. 52, he is 
called a Sophist, i. e., one who 
took pay for his instruction. 

3 According to Diog. 86, 
through Epitimides of Cyrene 
and his pupil Parebates, the 
latter of whom is said to have 
studied under Aristippus. Swid. 
*Avylicepis. 
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were Hegesias' and Anniceris.? 


These three men 


established separate branches of the Cyrenaic School, 


which bore their respective names.’ 


Amongst the 


pupils of Theodorus were Bio the Borysthenite,* and 
perhaps Euemerus, the well-known Greek rationalist,° 


' A cotemporary of Ptolemy 
Lagi, who is said to have pro- 
hibited him from lecturing, 
because he described the ills 
of life so graphically that many 
were led to commit suicide. 
Cie. Tuse. i. 34,83; Valer. Maa. 
Vili. 9, 3; Plut. Am. Prol. 5, 
p. 497. Suicide was also the 
subject of his book ’Azoxap- 
tepav, Cic. 1. c Hence his 
name [ew@dvaros, Diog. 86, 
Suid. Apter. 

? Probably also under Ptole- 
my I., although Suidas, ’Avvir., 
places him in the time of Alex- 
ander, Conf. Antisth. in Diog, 
ii. 88. 

3 For the @codépero: and their 
teaching see Diog. 97; Calli- 
machus in Athen. vi. 252, c; for 
the ‘Hynovanol, Diog. 93 ; for the 
"Avuixepeo, ibid. 96; Strabo, 
xvii. 3, 22, p. 837; Clemens, 
Strom. ii. 417, B.; Suid. ’Avvix. 
Strabo calls Anniceris 6 doxay 
eravop0doa Thy Kupnvaixhy atpe- 
ow Kal maparyayely abt’ abrijs Thy 
*Avvcepelay. To the Annicereans 
belonged Posidonius the pupil, 
and probably also Nicoteles, the 
brother of Anniceris. Suid. 1.c. 

‘This individual lived at 
Athens and other places (Diag. 
iv. 46, 49, 53; ii. 135). Accord- 
ing to Diog. iv. 10, where, how- 
ever, the Borysthenite appears 
to be meant, he was acquainted 
with Xenocrates. In Diog. iv. 
46, 54, ii. 35; Athen. iv. 162, d, 


he appears as a cotemporary of 
Menedemus (see p. 281), and 
the Stoic Perseus (Zeller’s 
Stoics, &c.). He appears, there- 
fore, to have lived to the middle 
of the third century. Accord- 
ing to Diog. iv. 51, he left the 
Academy, which he first fre- 
quented, and joined the Cynics 
(which reads in our text of 
Diogenes as if he had deserted 
the Academician Crates, in 
order to become a Cynic, but 
this is not possible in point of 
time ; perhaps the original 
text meant that by the agency 
of Crates he was brought over 
from the Academy to Cynicism). 
He then turned to Theodore, 
and at last to Theophrastus, 
Diog. iv.151. His free thought 
and the instability of his moral 
principles (Diog. iv. 49, 53) 
recall the School of Theodore, 
in which Numenius in Hus. Pr. 
Ev. xiv. 6,5, actually places him. 
In other respects he is rather a 
literary wit than a philosopher. 
See Diog. iv. 46-57, various 
sayings of his in Plutarch. 

5 Euemerus of Messene, ac- 
cording to the most numerous 
and approved authorities; ac- 
cording to others, of Agri- 
gentum, Cos, or Tegea (see 
Sieroka, De Euhemero. K6- 
nigsbg. 1869, p. 27), is often 
mentioned in connection with 
Theodorus, Diagoras, and other 
Atheists (Sieroka, 19, 31). The 
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while amongst his contemporaries was Aristotle of 


Cyrene.} 


The Cyrenaic beaches the leading traits of which 


undoubtedly belong to Aristippus,? like the Cynic, 


notion that Theodore was his 
teacher rests solely on hypo- 
thesis. For we have no busi- 
ness to write Eijuepov in Diog. 
ii. 97 instead of ’Emrhupoy (with 
Nietzsche, Rhein. Mus. N 

xxv. 231). Epicurus derived 
his views respecting the Gods 
mostly from Theodorus’ trea- 
tise mep) Oey. A connection 
with the Cyrenaic School is 
not in itself probable, since 
this was the only School which 
at that time busied itself with 
combating the popular belief. 
Doubtless, too, that tame reso- 
lution of the myths into history, 
for which Euemerus is known, 
isalso quite after their taste ; in- 
deed, the Cynics who, together 
with the Cyrenaics, were at 
that time the representatives 
of free thought, did not resort 
to natural explanations, but to 
allegory. In point of time 
Euemerus may easily have 
been a pupilof Theodorus. He 
lived under the Macedonian 
Cassander (311 to 298 B.c.), 
the latter having sent him on 
that journey on which he 
visited the fabulous island of 
Panchea, and pretended to 
have discovered in a temple 
there the history of the Gods, 
the account of which is given 
in his fep& dvarypaph. Diodor. 
in Hus. Pr. Ev. ii. 2, 55; Plut. 
De Is. 23, p. 360. Copious 
extracts from this work are 
found in Diodorus,v. 41-46, and 
fragments of the translation 


undertaken by Ennius, or of a 
revision of this translation in 
Lactant. Inst. i. 11, 13 (see 
Vahlen, Ennian. Poés. Reliq., 
p: xclil. £); 17, 22, ‘1. :c.” 169. 
Shorter notices of the con- 
tents of his treatise in Cic. 
N. D.i. 42, 119, followed by 
Minue. Fel. Octav. 21,2; also 
in Strabo, ii. 3,5; 4,2; p. 102, 
104; vii. 3, 6, p. 299; Plut. 
l. c.; Athen. xiv. 658, e; Seat. 
Math. ix. 171, 34; Awg. C. D. 
vii. 26; Ep. 18; Serm. 273, 3; 
Higgin. Poet. Astron. ii. 12, 13, 
42,D. See also Sieroka- and 
Steinhart, Allg. Eneykl. v. 
Ersch. d. Gr. i. vol. 39, 50; 
Miller, Frag. Hist. Grae. li. 
100. 


1 According to Diog. ii. 113, 
president of a philosophical 
School in the time of Stilpo, 
apparently at Athens. Dio- 
genes there calls him Kupnvai- 
kés. Ailian, however, V. H. 
x. 3, in recording a saying of 
his, calls him Kupnvaios. He is 
probably the Cyrenaic, who, 
according to Diog. v. 35, wrote 
a treatise wep) mointinav. A say- 
ing in Stobd. Floril. 63, 32, be- 
longs to him according to some 
MSS., but to Aristippus accord- 
ing to Cod. B. 

2 The thing is not altogether 
undisputed. Hus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 
18, 31, f, says of the elder 
Aristippus, without doubt on 
the authority of Aristocles : 
GAN’ Odde Utv OvTws ev TH HavepG 
mep réAous Sieddéato, duvdue be 
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takes up the practical side of the philosophy of So- 
crates. Of Aristippus too, and his pupils, it was 


THs evdamovlas thy tndéoTacw 
frAeyey év jdovats Ketcbat. del 
yap Adyous ep) HdorAs moiovpé- 
vous eis brovlay frye To’s mpootdy- 
Tas avT@ Tov A€yew TéAos elvat 
7d ndéws Civ: and of the younger 
one, bs kal capes aploato réAos 
elvat Td Hd€ws (qv, Ndovijy evrdr- 
Tw thy Kata Klyynow. ‘This 
testimony appears to be further 
corroborated by the fact that 
Aristotle, in refuting the doc- 
trine of pleasure, Eth. x. 2, 
does not mention Aristippus, 
but Eudoxus, as its representa- 
tive. Jo this must be added 
what Sosicrates and others, 
according to Diog. 84, main- 
tained, that Aristippus left no 
writings ; which would at least 
point to a lower development 
of his teaching. Diog. ii. 64 
does not quite prove so much: 
TdvT@Y MévTUL TOV BwKkpaTiKov 
diarAdywv mavalrios dAndeis elvat 
Sone? rods TlAdtwvos, Zevopartos, 
*Avtia@évous, Aicxivov: for, ac- 
cording to 84 in our text, 
Panzetius is quoted as an au- 
thority for a number of dia- 
logues of Aristippus. It may 
therefore be asked with Bran- 
dis, ii. a, 92, whether in 64, 
Aristippus’ name has not been 
omitted by some oversight ; on 
the other hand, A:arp:Bal were 
hardly dialogues: cf. Susemihl, 
Rhein. Mus. N. F. xxvi. 338. 
For these reasons Ritter, ii. 93, 
supposes that the views of 
Aristippus were not reduced to 
a connected form till a later 
time. The assertion of Sosi- 
crates however appears to be 
without foundation; for Dio- 


genes gives two lists of the 
works of Aristippus, which 
agree in the main, and one of 
which was acknowledged by 
Sotion and Panztius. Theo- 
pompus knew of writings of 
his, for according to Athen. xi. 
508, c, he accused Plato of 
plagiarism from the diatribes 
of Aristippus. Allowing then 
that subsequent additions were 
made to the writings of Aris- 
tippus, it cannot be supposed 
that the whole collection is 
spurious. Perhaps in ancient 
times, and in Greece proper, 
these writings were less diffused 
than those of the other fol- 
lowers of Socrates. This fact 
may easily be explained, sup- 
posing the greater part of them 
not to have been written till 
Aristippus had returned to his 
native country. It may also be 
the reason why Aristotle never 
mentions Aristippus; perhaps 
he omitted him because he in- 
cluded him among the Sophists, 
Metaph. iii. 2, 996, a,32. The 
remarks of Eusebius can only 
be true in one sense, viz., that 
the elder Aristippus does not 
make use of the expression 
7éXos, and does not put his sen- 
tences in the form which sub- 
sequently prevailed in the 
Schools. That he recommended 
pleasure, that he declared it to 
be a good in the most decided 
manner, that thus the leading 
features of the Cyrenaic teach- 
ing are due to him, cannot be 
doubted, taking into account 
the numerous witnesses which 
affirm it, nor would the unity 
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asserted, as well as of the Cynics, that they neglected 
questions touching nature and logic, giving to the 
study of ethics! exclusive value. Nor is this assertion 
disproved by the fact that they were themselves un- 
able to keep clear of theory, the sole object of their 
teaching being to establish ethics, and indeed their 
own exclusive pursuit of ethics.2 The end to be secured 
by philosophy is the happiness of mankind. On this 
point Aristippus and Antisthenes agree. Antisthenes, 


of his School be otherwise 
comprehensible. Doubtless 
Plato wrote the Philebus with 
an eye to this philosopher, and 
Speusippus had written on 
Aristippus, Diog. iv. 5. 

1 Diog. ii. 92: aploravro 8 
kal Tv puoikav 51a TH» eudatvo- 
Mévny akatadnvlav, TOY Bt AoyiuKav 
bia thy edxpnotiay imTorTo. Me- 
Adarypos 5 . . . Kal KAerréuaxos 
.. . paoly adrods &xpnora jyet- 
o0a: 76 Te puoikdy wépos Kal Td 
diadrextindy, Sbvarba yap ed Aéyew 
kal Secdamovias extds elvar Kar 
toy wep) Oavdrou pdBoy expedyety 
tov Tepl ayabev Kal Kak@v Adyorv 
éxueuabnkéta, Seat. Math. vii. 
11: doxotor 5 Katd twas Kat of 
amd Tis Kuphyns pdvov tod Cec Oau 
7d HOiKdy wépos mapaméumew 5é Td 
gpuoikdy kal Td AoyiKdy ds undev 
mpos Td evdaiudvws Brody cuvep- 
yourta, Plut. in Hus. Pr. Ev. i, 
8, 9: *Aplotimmos 6 Kupnvaios 
tTédos Gryatav Thy ndovny, Kakav 
dt thy Gaynddva, thy 5é HAAnY 
gpuctoroylay meprypddet, pdvov 
w@perwov elvas Aéywv Td CyTeiv* 
“Ortt Tor ev peydpoi: Kakdy 7’ 
ayabdy te TéruKTat, which is also 
told of Socrates and Diogenes. 
Arist. Met. ii. 2, 996, a, 32: 
Gore 51a Taira Tay copioTay 


tives olov ’Aplotimmos mpoewnad- 
KiCov abvras [ras padnuarimas 
emiothwas | ev uty yap tais BAAas 
Téxvais, Kat Tais Bavatoos, oioy 
TekTovuKh Kal oKuTih, Side 
BéAtiov 7} Xeipov A€yerPar mavTa, 
Tas 5& pabnuatixas odvbéva moreto- 
Oat Adyov twepl ayabGy Kal KaKor, 
The same in Alex. on the pas- 
sage Schol. in Av%ist. 609, b, 1; 
Ps. Alex. on Met. xiii. 3; 1078, 
a, 33; Ibid. 817, a, 11; Syrian 
in Metaph. Arist. T. V. 844, b, 
6; 889, b, 19. Compare the 
language of Aristippus in Diog. 
ii. 71,79; Plut. Ed. Pr. 10, 7. 

2 According to the sense in 
which it is understood, it is 
equally true to say that they 
set logic aside and that they 
made use of it. See p. 347, 2. 
Of what was afterwards called 
logic, they appropriated just as 
much as was necessary for their 
theory of knowledge, but they 
assigned no independent value 
to it, nor did they extend their 
study of it beyond what was 
wanted for their purposes. 
Conf. Sen. Ep. 89, 12: Cyren- 
aici naturalia cum rationalibus 
sustulerunt et contenti fuerunt 
moralibus, sed hi quoque, quae 
removent, aliter inducunt. 
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however, knows of no happiness which does not im- 
mediately coincide with virtue, and thus makes virtue 
the only object in life. Aristippus, on the other hand, 
considers only enjoyment. an end in itself, and only 
pleasure an unconditional good,’ regarding everything 
else as good and desirable only in as far as it isa 
means to enjoyment.” Both Schools therefore at the 
very commencement diverge in opposite directions, 
their divergence, however, not preventing their subse- 
quent approach to a greater extent than might seem 


at first sight to be possible. 
The ground thus occupied was worked out by 


Aristippus and his pupils as follows.’ 


! Aristippus in Xen. Mem. ii. 
1, 9: €uaurdy tolywy rdrTw eis 
Tovs Bovdowévos 7 pgord te Kal 
Hdiocra Biorevew. Cic. Acad. iv. 
42, 131: alii voluptatem sum- 
mum bonum esse voluerunt: 
quorum princeps Aristippus. 
Ibid. Fin. ii. 6, 18; 13, 39; 
Diog. 87: jSovhy . . . hy Kad 
Tédos elvat, 88: 4 Hdovh BV airhr 
aiperh kal ayaddy. Athen. xii. 
544, a:[’Aplorimmos | dmodetduevos 
Thy hovTdbetay tabtny TéAos elvat 
épn Kal év airy thy eddamoviav 
BeBAjjo@n. Huseb. 1. c. p. 296, 
1. The same view is mentioned 
and attacked by Plato, Gorg. 
491, E.; Rep. vi. 505, B. (See 
above p. 312, 1), and Philebus, 
LBs where it is thus des- 
cribed. : b{AnBos wey roivur aryabdy 
elval pot Td xalpew maior Coors 
Kal thy Hdovhy Kal Tépyy kal doa 
Tov yévous éot) tovrov cinpwva, 
Ibid. 66, D.: réyabdy éridero 
hey 48ovhy dloas Tacay Kal may- 


tej}. That Plato had Aristip- 


Perceptions, 


pus in mind will be presently 
shown in respect of the Phile- 
bus, and it is therewith proved 
for the Republic, which refers 
to the Philebus. 

2 Diog. ii. 91: thy dpdvnow 
Gyabdy wey eivar A€youow, od Br 
éavrhy 5& aiperhy, GAAG Bid 7d eE 
avris mepryiwoueva, 92: Kai roy 
TAodTov 5& mwontixdy Ndovijs elvat, 
ov BP abrdy aiperdy bvra. Cie. 
Off. iii. 33, 116: Cyrenaici at- 
que Annicerei philosophi nom- 
inati omne bonum in voluptate 
posuerunt ; virtutemque censu- 
erunt ob eam rem esse laudan- 
dam, quod efficiens esset vol- 
uptatis. To this sentence of 
Aristippus, Wendt, Phil. Cyr. 
28, and Ast refer the passage of 
the Pheedo, 68, E., but without 
reason. It refers to common 
unphilosophical virtue. 

8 The Cyrenaics divided their 
ethics into five parts. Seat. 
Math. vii. 11: kKalrot wepirpé- 
mecOat tovrouvs evior vevouikacw 
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being feelings of a change within ourselves, do not 
supply us with the least information as to things in 
themselves. We may be indeed conscious of having 
a sensation of sweetness, whiteness, and so forth; 
but whether the object which causes the sensation is 
sweet, or white, is unknown to us. One and the same 
thing often produces an entirely different effect upon 
different persons. How then can we be sure, that in 
any given case, whether owing to the nature of our 
organism or to the circumstances under which we 
receive the impression, things do not appear to us 
entirely different from what they are in themselves? 
Knowledge, therefore, is limited to our own feelings ; 
as to these we are never mistaken; but of things in 


themselves we know absolutely nothing.! 


e dv th HOicdy Siaipodow ets TE 
tov mepl Tay aipeT@v Kat pevEToy 
témov kod eis thy wep TAY Taber 
Kal ri eis Toy wep) rav mpdkewy 
rad 78n roy wept tay aitiwy, Kal 
TedeuTatoy eis Toy wept TAY Tic- 
rewy' év Tovrous yap 6 meph airiwy 
rTémos, pacly, ex TOU pvoiKod mépous 
éerbyxavev, 6 5& wep mictewy ex 
T00 Aoyikod. Sen. Hp. 89, 12 
(according to what has been 
said, p. 346, 2): in quinque enim 
partes moralia dividunt, ut una 
sit de fugiendis et expetendis, 
altera de adfectibus, tertia de 
actionibus, quarta de causis, 
quinta de argumentis: causz 
rerum ex naturali parte sunt, 
argumenta ex rationali, acti- 
ones ex morali. We cannot, 
however, tie our faith to this 
account, not knowing how the 
subject was divided among 
these several parts, nor how old 


Just as 


and universal the division is. 
That it was not made by Aris- 
tippus may be gathered from 
the statements as to his wri- 
tings. In the division rep) ric- 
tewy probably the theory of 
knowledge was treated, and in 
the preceding one the theory of 
motion. 

1 Cic. Acad. ii. 46, 143: aliud 
judicium Protagorze est, qui 
putet id cuique rerum esse, quod 
cuique videatur: aliud Cyren- 
aicorum, qui preter permo- 
tiones intimas nihil putant esse 
judicii. JZbdid. 7, 20: de tactu, 
et eo quidem, quem philosophi 
interiorem vocant, aut doloris 
aut voluptatis, in quo Cyren- 
aici solo putant veri esse judi- 
cium. Plut.adv. Col. 24, 2, p. 
1120: [of Kupnvaixol] ra mdOn 
kal Tas pavracias évy avTots TiHEy- 
TES OOK @ovTO Thy ard ToOUTwY 
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little do we know of the feelings of other people. 
There may be common names, but there are no com- 


mlorw elva: d:apki mpds Tas brép 
Tov Tpayudtev KaTaBeBadoes, 
BAA’ amep ev wodtopKia Tay exrds 
amoordaytes cis Ta TAO KaTEKAE.CaY 
abrovs. Td galverat TiPeuevol, 
7) 5’ éorl uh mpocarodaivspnevot 
mepi Trav extds . . . yAuKatverOat 
yap A€yovor Kal mpalverOa Kad 
dwrifer@at Kal cKototicba Tay 
mabey Tobtwy Exdorov Thy évépye:av 
vikelay évy atte Kal axeplomactov 
Zxovros * ef 5& yAuKd Td wéAL Kal 
muxpos 6 OadAds «.7.A. b1d TOAAGY 
dvTimaptupeicba xa Onpiwy Kar 
mporypatwv Kal avOpdmrwv, Tav pev 
dvoxepavdvrwy [add 7d wey] Trav 
St mpocieuévwy Thy OadrdAlay, Kat 
amrokaouévwy imd THs xaAdCns, Kad 
karayuxopuevwr td olvov, kal mpds 
fjAwov GuBrAvwertévtey Kal voKtwp 
Baerdytwy, S0ev eupévouvca ois 
mdbecw H S6ba Siatnpet 7d ava- 
aprnrov: éxBalvovoa Sé xa 
mwoAvmpaypovovca TH Kplvey Kal 
amogatves Oa wept Tay éextds, abrhy 
Te TOAAGKIS Tapdooe Kal udxeTaL 
mpos érépous amd TaV abTay évay- 
tia md0n Kat diapdpous pavractas 
AauBdavoyvras. Seat. Math. vii. 
191, who gives the most detailed 
account, but probably to a great 
extent in his own language: 
gacly vty of Kupnvaixol xpithpa 
elvat Ta 7d0n Kal wdva KaTadap- 
BdverOa nal wbevota tUyxavel, 
tay 5é reroinkdtwv Ta TAO uNndev 
elvat KatcAnmroy pndé Gdiaev- 
orov* Sri piv yap Aevavdueba, 
pact, nat yAuKa(éueda, dSuvardy 
Aéyew Gdianpedorws . . . Sri BE 
Td eumomntixdy tod mdBous AcuKdy 
éort } yAund éorw, odx oldy 7’ 
GropalvecOa, eixds ydp ort Kal 
twd wh Aevxod tia AcvKavTiKds 


diareOijvac nal txd ph yAuKéos 


yAvkavOjjva, just as a diseased 
eye or a mad brain always sees 
things different from what they 
are. oftw kal nuas evAoyétardv 
got. TAéoy tay oikelwy malay 
pndiv AapBdvew Bsvvacdu. If, 
therefore, we understand by 
gavéueva individual impressions 
(7d0n), it must be said mdyra 
7a gdawsueva GAnOR Kal Kata- 
Anrrd. If, on thecontrary, every 
name means the thing by which 
the impression is produced, all 
gayvdueva are false and cannot 
be known. Strictly speaking, 
pdvoy Td wd0os juty éort havd- 
pevov' Td 8 éexrds kal tod mwddous 
mointikoy Taxa pev eoriv dy od 
gavduevoyv S& juiv. Kal rairn 
mep) pev Ta maOn Tad ye oikeia 
mdvres county &wAaveis, wept 5€ Td 
extos SwoKeluevoy mdvtes mAavd- 
peda KaKeiva mév dort KaTaAnTTa, 
TovTo 5t dkaTrdAnrruyv, Tis Luxis 
mavy acdevois Kxalectéaons mpds 
didyrwow avtod rapa Ttovs Tdérous, 
map Ta Siacthwara, mapa Tas 
Kwhoes, Tapa Tas weTaBoAds, rapa 

as mauwAnbeis aitias. See 
Pyrrh. i. 215; Diog. ii. 92: ra 
ate md0n KaTaAntTa, edAeyov ody 
avTa, ox ap’ av ylvera. Ibid. 
93: Tas aicOhoes wh mdvToTe 
GAnbevery. Ibid. 95 of the School 
of Hegesias, which does not in 
this respect differ from others : 
avyfpovy Bt Kal ras aicbhoes odx 
axpiBovoas thy éxiyywow. Aris- 
totle in Hus. Prep. Ev. xiv. 19, 
1: €f7js 8 &y elev of Aéyortes pdva 
7a wd0n Katradnrrd. todto 98’ 
elrov %viot Trav ex tis Kuphyns 
(which in the face of the defi- 
nite statements of Cicero, Plu- 
tarch and Sextus, does not prove 
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mon feelings, and when two persons say that they 
have felt the same thing, neither of them can be cer- 
tain that he has experienced the same feeling as the 
other, since he is only conscious of his own state and 


not of that of another.! 


Thus, like Protagoras,? the Cyrenaics regard all 
notions as relative and individual; their view differ- 
ing from his in this respect only that they refer 
notions more directly to internal feelings, and leave 
out of sight* Heraclitus’ doctrine of perpetual flow 


that this doctrine did not be- 
long to the whole School, nor 
can this be intended. Conf. c. 
18, 31). . . Ka.duwevor yap EAeyor 
kal reuvduevot yywplCev, Sri Ta- 
oxorey TL* wéTEpov SE Td Katov ein 
mip 2 7rd réuvov cldnpos odk exew 
eivety. Sextus, Math. vi. 53, 
says: wdva acly bmdpyew Ta 
wda0n, GAdAo S& odOév. BOev Kar 
Thy hovnv, wh vtcav ma90s GAAG 
mdGous mointixny, wh ylverOar Tov 
trapxtay. But this is inaccu- 
rate. The Cyrenaics, we gather 
from the above, cannot have 
denied the existence of things, 
but only our knowledge of their 
existence. This whole theory 
probably belongs to the elder 
Aristippus, as will be probable 
from a passage in Plato soon to 
be mentioned. Against Zenne- 
man’s notion (Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 
106) that it first came from 
Theodorus, see Wendt, Phil. 
Cyr. 45. 

1 Sext. Math. vii. 195 : vOev 
ovdé Kpirhpidv pact elvat Kowdy 
avOpdmwy, ovéuara dé cowd Ter bau 
Tois Kpluact. AevKdy wey yap TL 
kal yAuKd KaAdodor Kowas mdytes, 
Kowdy 3€ Te AevKdy 7 yAvKd odK 


éxovsi* exarros yap Tod idtov 
awdGous dvriAapBdaverar, Td dé ef 
tTovTo Tb mdBos ard evKod eyyi- 
veTa aitg nal 7G médas, ot’ 
avrTods Sivaror A€éyerv, uh avadexd- 
fevos To Tov wéAas wdOos, votre 6 
mwéAas, wn avadexduevos Td exelvou 

TAXA yap eyo pey odrw 
avyKéxpiuar &s AevaalverOar bwbd 
tov ewlev mpoanlmrovros, erepos 
dé ofr w KaTerkevacuevny Exe THY 
atoOnow, bore Erépws diareOjvat, 
in support of which the example 
of a jaundiced or diseased eye- 
sight is adduced. It follows 
then: Kowa pev quads dvduara 
Tidévat Tots mpdypwact, why dé ye 
Exew iia. 

2 Zeller’s Phil. d. Griech, i. 
869. 

8 The last point has been too 
much lost sight of by Schleier- 
macher (Plato’s Werke, ii. 1, 
1 3), who considers the de- 
scription of the Protagorean 
teaching in the Theztetus to be 
chiefly meant for Aristippus, 
whose view does not absolutely 
coincide with that of Protago- 
ras. See Wendt, Phil. Cyr. 37. 
On the other hand, the differ- 
ence between them is exagger- 
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-as something not wanted for their purposes and 
transcending the limits of human knowledge.’ If 
knowledge, however, be confined to knowledge of 
feelings, it follows on the one hand that it would be 
absurd to seek for a knowledge of things, such know- 
ledge being once for all impossible; and thus the 
sceptical attitude assumed by the Cyrenaics in respect 
to knowledge, was the ground of their conviction of 
the worthlessness of all physical enquiries. On the 
other hand, for this. very reason feeling only can give 


ated by the Academician in 
Cie. (see p. 348, 1), who ascribes 
to Protagoras a view entirely 
different from that of the Cy- 
renaics, and by Hus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 
19, 5, who after discussing. the 
Cyrenaics introduces Protagoras 
with these words : €rera: tobros 
obv cuveterdoa Kal Tos Thy évar- 
tlav BadiCovras, kal mdvra xpivat 
morevew Tails TOU Géuaros aicOh- 
ceow dpicauévous, for Protagoras 
only asserted the truth of all 
perceptions in the sense that 
they were all true for him who 
perceived them, that things 
were to each one what they ap- 
peared to him to be. In this 
sense the Cyrenaics, as Sextus 
has rightly shown, declared all 
to be true, but both they and 
Protagoras said nothing about 
objective truth. Hermann’s 
objection here to Ges. Ab. 
235, on the ground that Prota- 
goras was far more subjective 
than Aristippus, since Aristip- 
pus presupposed an agreement 
amongst men in describing their 
impressions, is still more at 
variance with the statements of 
Cicero and Eusebius, to which 


Hermann appeals,for they do not 
make Protagoras more subjec- 
tive than Aristippus, but Aris- 


tippus more subjective than Pro- — 


tagoras. In the next place it is 
not correct. Of course Prota- 
goras did not deny that certain 
names were used by all, he even 
treated himself of the ap0érns 
dvoudrwr (Zeller’s Phil. d.Griech. 
i. 933, 1), but what is the use 
of agreeing in names when the 
things differ? The Cyrenaics 
are only more accurate than 
Protagoras in asserting that 
perceptions which are called by 
the same name are not the same 
in different persons. But there 
is no disagreement in the teach- 
ing of the two. 

' Had they acted consistently 
they must have regarded as such 
every attempt at a natural ex- 
planation of our perceptions. 
We must, therefore, not be mis- 
led by Plut. N. P. Suav. Vivi 
Sec. Epic. 4, 5, p. 1069, so as to 
attribute to them the view of 
Democritus about pictures and 
emana'‘ing forms. 

2 As Diog. ii. 
(See p. 346, 1.) 


92 remarks, 
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the rule by which the aim of actions is determined 
and their value tested. For things being only known 
to us in our own feelings, the production of certain 
feelings is all that can be attained by action; hence 
the best thing for us will be what is most gratifying 
to our feelings.'. Here from the Cyrenaic theory of 
knowledge follow those ethical principles, which in 
other ways also it was their main object to establish. 


All feeling, as Aristippus assumes, following Pro- 
tagoras, consisting in an emotion in him who experi- 
ences it, if the motion be gentle, there arises a feeling 


of pleasure; if rough and 


' Sext. Math. vii. 199 : dvddoya 
5& elvat Soxe? rots wep) kpirnplov 
Aeyouévors KaT& TovTous Tovs ty- 
Spas kal rd wep) TeA@Y Aeydueva * 
Sinker yap Ta wan Kal em ra 
réAn. Lbid. 200. 

2 Huseb. Pr. Ev. xiv. 18, 32, 
says of the younger Aristippus 
on the authority of Aristocles : 
tTpeis yap epn katarrdvets elvan 
mepl Thy nuetepay ovyKpaciy * wlay 
bey Kad” hy aaAyoduev, eouviay Te 
Kara Oddacoay Xeuavi * Erépov 5E 
nad’ hy ndducda, TH Aclw Kduare 
Epomotoumevny * elvat yap Aciay Ki- 
vnow Thy jdovhy ovpiw mapaBar- 
Aouéevny avéum:s thy 8& roltny 
Béonv elva: Karaoraciw, Kad’ jy 
obre GAyodmeEv ob TE HOdu€0a,yardnvah 
mapamAnotov ovcav. Diog.ii. 86, 
says almost the same thing of 
the older Cyrenaic school: dito 
rd0n dptaravto, mévov Kal ndovr, 
Thy pev Aelav Kivnow thy 7ndovyy, 
Tov be mévov Tpaxetay Kivnory. 
Ibid. 89, 90: péoas tre kara- 
otdces avduatov andoviay kal 
amoviay, Seat. Pyrrh. i. 215: 
[% Kupnvainh aywyh] thy ndovhv 


violent,? of pain; if again 


kal thy Aetav THs capKds Kivnoww 
Tédos elvat A€yet. Math. vii. 199: 
Tav yap Tdbwy Ta wey ZoTW 75éa, 
7a Be GAyewd, Ta Se peratd. That 
these statements come, on the 
whole, from the elder Aristip- 
pus, appears to beestablished by 
several passages in the Philebus. 
After Socrates (p. 31, B.) has 
there shown that pain consists 
in a violation, and pleasure in 
a restoration, of the natural 
connection between the parts of 
a living being, he appends (p. 
42, D.) the question: What 
would happen if neither of these 
changes were to take place? 
The representative of the theory 
of pleasure havingansweredin a 
way afterwards repeated by 
Plato, Rep. ix. 583, C., that in 
this case there would be neither 
pleasure nor pain, he continues: 
KdAAor’ eles * GAAG yap, oluat, 
7T6de A€yets, ws Gel TL TolTwY 
dvaryKaioy july cuuBalvew, ds of 
copol pac: del yap &mav1a tvw 
Te kal Kdrw pet. Accordingly 
the answer is modified to mean 


PLEASURE AND PAIN, 


we are in a state of repose, or the motion is so weak 
as to be imperceptible, there is no feeling either of 


pleasure or pain. 


Of these three states, only that 


of pleasure is absolutely desirable. Hereto nature 


bears witness ; all following pleasure as the highest: 


end, and avoiding nothing so carefully as pain,' unless 
indeed their judgment be perverted by unfounded 


fancies. 


that great changes produce 
pleasure and pain, but small 
ones neither. To the same view 
he comes back (on p. 53, C.), 
with the words: dpa repl jdorvjs 
ovk aknxoduev, ws Gel yévecis 
éor, ovola 5t otk Corti Td Tapdmay 
Hdovas; Koupol yap 8h tTiwes av 
rovTov Tov Adyov éemixeEtpovar 
kenview juiv, ois Set xdpw Exew. 
These latter words clearly prove 
that the assertion, all pleasure 
consists in motion, had been 
uttered by some one else, when 
Plato wrote the Philebus ; and 
since with the exception of 
Aristippus no one is known to 
whom they could be referred 
(Protagoras did not draw the 
ethical.conclusions of his prin- 
ciples), since moreover this as- 
sertionis universally attributed 
to the School of Aristippus, 
since too the epithet xoupds 
suits him best, it is most pro- 
bable that both this passage 
and the passage connected with 
it on* the two kinds of motion 
and rest, are his. The same 
applies to the remark, that 
small changes make no impres- 
sion. Likewise, Diog. ii. 85, 
says of Aristippus: réAos 8’ 
amrdpawe thy Aclay Klynow eis 
atcOnow avadiSouevny, according 
to which not every slight mo- 


To put freedom from pain in the place of 


tion is felt or produces plea- 
sure. Perhaps it is in reference 
to this that Arist. Eth, N. vii. 
13, 11538, a, 12, says: 6d Kal od 
Kad@s exer Td aicOhtny yéveow 
odva eivar Thy Hdovhy. Nor can 
we allow that there is a dis- 
crepancy (as Susemihl, Genet. 
Entw.d. Plat. Phil. ii. 35, note, 
720 asserts) between the lan- 
guage of Plato, p. 42, D., and 
the statements which attribute 
to Aristippus the assumption of 
an intermediate state between. 
pleasure and pain. Hence we 
cannot countenance the con- 
jecture that Aristippus acquired 
from Plato the more accurate 
limitation of his teaching. 
Why did not Aristippus say: 
We are at all times in a state 
of gentle or violent motion, but 
pleasure or pain only arises, 
when we become conscious of 
this motion? Yet this is exactly 
what he did say according to 
Diogenes, and what Plato 
makes his representative say, 
though certainly not without 
some conversational help. 

1 Diog. 88; 87; Plato, Phil. 
11, B. See above p. 347, 1. 

2 Diog. ii. 89: Sivacbar SE 
game Kal thy ndovhy tivas ph 
aipeicOa: Kata diactpophy, 
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pleasure would not be correct, for where there is no 
emotion, enjoyment is as little possible as pain, the 
condition being one of insensibility, asin sleep.’ Thus 
the good comes to be identical with what is agree- 
able—with pleasure; the evil, with what is disagree- 
able, or unpleasant ; what affords neither pleasure nor 
pain can be neither good nor evil.? 

From this view it follows, as a matter of course, 
that individual feelings of pleasure must, as such, be 
the ends of all actions. Simple repose of mind, that 
freedom from pain, in which Epicurus at a later time 
placed the highest good, cannot, for the reason just 
given, be this good. It also appeared to the Cyrenaies 
unsatisfactory to make the happiness of the whole 
life the point to be kept in view, and to make it the 


1 Diog. 89: 4 5& Tod &Ayodvros 
imetalperis (ws eipnta map’ ’Em- 
kovpw) doxe? abtots wh elvar Hdovrn, 
ovdé h aniovia arynddv. év Kiwh- 
ge yao elvar dudorépa, uh otrns 
tis arovias }tHs andovias Kivh- 
cews. evel 7 Gmovia olov Kabev- 
Sovtds éott katdoracis. Such 
explicit statements probably be- 
long to a later time, and are due 
principally to the School of 
Anniceris in contrast to Epi- 
curus, according to Clemens, 
Strom. ii. 417 B. 

2 Seat. Matt. vii. 199: 7a pev 


aAyeve kad paw elvat,av TéAos 


aryndov, Ta SE Hdla ayaba, doy 
téAos eotly Gdidevorov Hdovh, Ta 
3 peratd ore aryaba ote Kaxd, 
av téAos 7d ote ayabby ore 
kakoy, Smep mdbos ect petatd 
Hdovns Kat dAynidvos. See p. 
852, 2. 

3 See p. 300, 1. Diog. ii. 87: 


ndovhy pévror. Thy Tod cduaros 
hv nab rédos elvat, nada dyot Kar 
Navalrios év Te wept Tay aipécewr, 
ov Thy KaTacTnpatiKhy jdovhv 
Thy em dvaipécer GAynddver Kar 
ofov avoxAnotay, hv 6 *Emixovpos 
dmrodéxerat Kal rédAos elval net. 
Perhaps the words in Cie. Fin. 
ii. 6, 18 (after his having said 
similar things, i. 1, 39), are 
taken from a similar passage : 
aut enim eam voluptatem tue- 
retur, quam Aristippus, i.e. qua 
sensus dulciter ac jucunde mo- 
vetur ... nec Aristippus, qui 
voluptatem summum bonum 
dicit, in voluptate ponit non 
dolere. 13, 39: Aristippi Cy- 
renaicorumque omnium ; quos 
non est veritum in ea voluptate 
qu maxime dulcedine sensum 
moveret, summum bonum po- 
nere, contemnentes istam va- 
cuitatem doloris. 


THE HIGHEST GOOD, 


aim of mankind to procure for themselves the highest 
sum total of enjoyments that can be in this life. 
Such a principle requires the past and the future as 
well as the present to be included in the pursuit, 
neither of which are in our power, and which certainly 
afford no enjoyment. A future feeling of pleasure is 
an emotion which has not yet begun; a past one is 
one which has already ceased.!. The one only rule of 
life is to cultivate the art of enjoying the present 
mament. Only the present is ours. Forbear then 
to trouble for that which is already past and for that 
what may never be yours.” 


1 Diog. 87: Soe? & adrois Kar 
TEXoS Wdamovias diapepew, TéAOS 
wey yap <a hy “Kara Epos 
jHdovnv, evdaimovlay 5é 7d ex Tov 
Bepik@v Ndovay ctoTnua, als svva- 
piOuodtyTa kal ai mappxnkvia Kad 
ai wéAAovom, elvat Te Thy pept- 
Khy Hdovhy b¢ airhy aiperhy* Thy 
® evdaimovlay ob 80 aitrhy, GAAG 
51a ras Kara pépos ydovds. 89: 
GAAG phy olde kata uvhuny tev 
ayabay } mpocdoxiay idorhy par 
amor eheio bat, brrep fiperkev ° Em- 
kotpy. exAverOu yap TE xpdve 
Td THs Wuxis kiynua. Ibid. 91: 
dpe? de Kay Kara play [ jdovhy] 
Tis mpoonimrovoay 7déws emavdryy. 
Athen. xii. 544, a: [’Apiorinmos] 
dmodetduevos vhy noumdbeay tav- 
Thy téros elvar %pn wal ev abrf 
Thy evdamorlay BeBAjocOa Kal 
povéxpovoy abrhy elvat* mapawAn- 
ciws Tots dodtois obre Thy uv}uny 
TaY yeyovulay Gmokatcewv mpds 
aitoy iyyotmevos obre thy eAmida 
Ttav écouévwy, GAN évl pdvw 7d 
ayabov Kpivey rG wdpoyti, Td Be 
arodeAavKéva Kal amrovatcew ov- 
dév vouifwy mpds abtdy, Td wey as 





ov &7° by, Td SE ofmw Kal BSndAov. 


lian. V.H. xiv. 6 : wdvu opddpa | 


€ppwudvws egre: Adyew 6 Api- 
oTiTT0s, mapeyyuay, mhre ots 
mapedOotow emikduvey, whre TOY 
amidytwy mponduvery * evduulas ya, 
Se?yua Td TowdTo, Kal frAew bid. 
vous dwddetis* mpooérarte dé eg’ 
nyepa Thy yvdunv exew nal ad 
mddw Tis nuépas én exelyy ta 
péper Kal? 8 Exaoros 2 mpdrrea 
Tt h évvoet* pdvoy yap epuckev 
hyuérepov elvar th mapdy, uhre Se 
7d pOdvov ufre Td mpocdoKduevov* 
Td ev yap &rodwdévat, To 5t &Sn- 
Aov ely elmep Ecrat,. There can 
be no doubt that Aristippus 
had already propounded these 
views, his whole life presup- 
posing them, and his other 
views immediately leading to 
them, p. 352, 2. The precise for- 
mularising of them may very 
possibly belong to the period 
of Epicurus. 

2 Diog. 66: amérave pty yap 
[Aplorimmos] 7Sovijs tay mapdy- 
Twy, ovK Ohpa bt wéve Thy ard- 
Aavow tay ob mapdvrwy * b0ev Kal 


Aa2d 


CHAP. 


(5) Modi- 
fied form 
of this ex- 
treme 
vier. 
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The character of the things whence the feeling of 
pleasure arises is in itself unimportant. Every plea- 
sure as such is a good, nor is there in this respect 
any difference between one enjoyment and another. 
They may spring from various, even from opposite 
sources, but considered by themselves, they are all 
alike, one is as good as the other, a pleasurable emo- 
tion, and as such always a natural object of desire.' 
The Cyrenaics therefore can never allow that there 
are pleasures not only declared by law and custom 
to be bad, but bad by their very nature. In their 
view pleasure may be occasioned by a disreputable 
action, but in itself it is nevertheless good and de- 
sirable.? 

At the same time this principle received several 
limitations by means of which its severity was con 
siderably toned down, and its application restricted. 
In the first place, the Cyrenaics could not deny that 


tarchus replies: m@s Aéyes & 
Sadxpares ; oler yap twa cvyxwph- 
ceabat, O€uerov ndovhy elvat Tarya- 
Ody, ira aveterOai cov AéyovTos 
Tas pev eival tivas ayabas Hdovas, 


Avoyévns Baotdindy Kiva ereyey 
avrov. 

1 Diog. 87: ph Siapéoew re 
Hdoviv ndovis, pnde Hdidvy we 
elvat. Plato, Phileb. 12, D., 


where the champion of plea- 
sure answers the objection of 
Socrates that good pleasurcs 
must be distinguished from 
bad ones thus: ¢iol pev yep 
am évaytiwy.... avTat mparyud- 
Twv, ov phy abral ye GAAHAaS 
évaytias’ mas yap Hdovh ye ndov7R 
Mh odx dpoidraroy &y en, TovTO 
abtd éauTg, wdvTwy, Xpnudror ; 
Thid. 13, Av: Ayes yap ayaba 
mévta elvat a 10€a, how is 
this possible in the case of the 
worst pleasures? to which Pro- 


Tas 5€ Twas érépas abraey Kakds. 
Just as little will Protarchus 
(36, C.) allow that there is 
imaginary ere and pain. 
See p. 347, 1 

2 Diog. 88: etvar 5& thy mBovhy 
Gryabdv Kay rd Tov aoxnuordrwy 
yernrat, Kadd pnow ‘InadBuros év 
T@ Tept aipécewy. ci ydp Kal 
mpatis &romos ein, GAN obv F 
750.4 8C aithy aiperh Ka ayabdy. 
To the same effect is the pas- 
sage quoted from the Philebus 
on p. 358, 1, 


CYRENAIC THEORY OF PLEASURE. 


notwithstanding the essential likeness there were yet 
differences of degree in feelings of pleasure: for 
allowing that every pleasure as such is good, it does 
not follow that the same amount of good belongs to 
all; as a matter of fact one affords more enjoyment 
than another, and therefore deserves to be preferred 
to it.! Just as little did it escape their notice, that 
many enjoyments are only purchased at the cost of 
greater pain; hence they argue unbroken happiness 
is so hard to gain.? They therefore required the 
consequences of an action to be taken into account; 
thus endeavouring again to secure by an indirect 
method the contrast between good and evil which 
they would not at first allow to attach to actions 
themselves. An action should be avoided when there- 
from more pain follows than pleasure; hence a man 
of sense will abstain from things which are con- 


! Diog. 87 says that the Cy- 
renaics denied a difference in 
degrees of pleasure, but this is 
undoubtedly a mistake. Diog. 
ii. 90, says that they taught 
that bodily feelings of plea- 
sure and pain were stronger 
than mental ones. See p. 358, 3. 
Plato too, Phil. 45, A.: 65 E., 
in the spirit of this School, 
talks of wéyora rev HdovGy, nor 
is there the slightest reason 
forequalising all enjoyments in 
their system. They could not 
allow that there was an abso- 
lute difference of value be- 
tween them, some being good 
and others bad; but they had 
no occasion to deny a relative 
difference between the more or 
less good, and they might even 


allow of different kinds of plea- 
sure, those of the body and 
mind for instance. itter’s 
remarks on Diog. -ii. 103, do 
not appear conclusive. Just 
as little can those of Wendt 
(Phil. Cyr. 34, Gott. Aug. 1835, 
789) be entertained. Accord- 
ing to Diogenes the Cyrenaics 
only denied that any object 
taken by itself and indepen- 
dently of our feelings was more 
pleasant than another. 

® Diog. 90: 51d [?.] nat na adrhy 
alperijs otons Tis ndovis Te Torn- 
Tika éviwy Hdovav dxAnp& moA- 
Adkis évayrioicba* ws SvcKodAe@- 
tarov abrots palverOar toy dOpot- 
opdv tay jdovay ebdamovlay moi 
odvtwy, See p. 355, 1, 
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demned by the laws of the state and public opinion.! 
Lastly, they also directed their attention to the 
difference between bodily and mental pleasures,” 
Holding bodily pains and pleasures to be more pun- 
gent than those of the mind ;* perhaps even attempt- 
ing to show that all pleasure and its opposite are in 
the last resource conditioned by bodily feelings ; * 


1 Diog. 93: pndév te elvan 
ioe: Sixatov  Kaddy 7) aicxpoy, 
the value of every action de- 
pending on the pleasure which 
follows it, &AAG véum Kal eer, 
6 pévtot orovdaios ovdév &romov 
mpage: dia Tas emicemévas Cnulas 
wal ddétas. Wendt (Phil. Cyr. 
25) calls this statement in 
question without reason. It is 
quite consistent in Aristippus, 
and is met with in Epicurus; 
Zeller, Stoics, &c.; but he is 
right (Zbid. 36, 42) in reject- 
ing Schleiermacher’s hypothe- 
sis (Pl. W. ii. 1,183; ii. 2, 18), 
that in the Gorgias Aristippus 
is being refuted under the name 
of Callicles, and in the Cra- 
tylus 384, Diogenes under that 
of Hermogenes. 

2 Which, strictly speaking, 
they could only have done by 
saying that one portion of our 
impressions appears to us to 
come from the body, another 
not; for they had long since 
given up all real knowledge of 
things. But their consistency 
hardly went so far as this. 

8 Diog. ii. 90: word pévror 
TOV WuXiKaY Tas TwuaTiKas duel- 
vous elvat al ras dxAHoEIs Xelpous 
Tas cwuarikds* B0ev Kal Tabrais 
KoAd(ecOar uadAov rods auaprd- 
vovras. (The same, Jbid.x. 137.) 
xaderdérepoy yap Td Tovey, oixet- 


brepov 5t 7d HSecOa: dreAduBavoy * 
80ev Kal mwAclova oikovoulay mept 
Odrepor éroodvro, 

4 This is indicated by the ex- 
pression vixeidrepoy in the above 
passage also. See p. 359, 2. 
To say that not all pleasure and 
pain is connected with bodily 
states, may be harmonised 
with this statement by taking 
it to be their meaning, that not 
every feeling has its «immediate 
object in the body, without, 
however, denying more remote 
connection between such feel- 
ings and the body. Joy for one’s 
country’s prosperity might in 
their minds be connected with 
the thought that our own hap- 
piness depends on that of our 


‘country. It can only be con- 


sidered an opponent’s exagge- 
ration for Panztius and Cicero 
to assert that the Cyrenaics 
made bodily pleasure the end 
of life. (See p. 354, 3.) Cie. 
Acad. iv. 45, 139: Aristippus, 
quasi animum nullum habea- 
mus, corpus solum tuetur. The 
highest good Aristippus de- 
clared consists not in bodily 
pleasure, but in pleasure gene- 
rally. If he regarded bodily 
pleasure as the strongest, and 
in this sense as the best, it by 
no means follows that he ex- 
cluded mental pleasures from 


CYRENAIC THEORY OF PLEASURE, 


they nevertheless contended that there must be a 
something besides sensuous feelings, or it would’ be 
impossible to explain how unequal impressions are 
produced by perceptions altogether alike :—the sight, 
for instance, of the sufferings of others, if they are 
real, gives a painful impression ; if only seen on the 
stage, a pleasurable one.! They even allowed that 
there are pleasures and pains of the mind which have 
no immediate reference to any states of the body, 
The prosperity, for instance, of our country fills us 
with as much pleasure as does our own.? Although 
therefore pleasure is in general made to coincide with 
the good, and pain with evil, the Cyrenaics are far 
from expecting happiness to result from the mere 
satisfaction of animal instincts. For a true enjoy- 
ment of life, you not only need to weigh the value 
and the consequences of every enjoyment, but you 
need also to acquire the proper disposition of mind. 
The most essential help to a pleasant life is prudence,® 
not only because it supplies that presence of mind 
which is never at a loss for means,’ but, mainly, be~- 
cause it teaches how to make a proper use of the 


the idea of good. Indeed, his 
remarks respecting the value 
of prudence make this probable. 
See Wendt, 22. 

1 Diog. 90: Aéyovor 5E pnde 
KaTd WAhy thy Spach thy axohy 
ylverbar Ndovas, Tay yotv mimou- 
Hévav Ophvovs jdéws akovomer, 
tev bt Kar GANGeay andas. The 
same is found in Plut. Qu. 
Conv. v. 1, 2,7, p. 674. Here 
belongs Cie. Tusc, ii. 13, 28. 

2 Diog. 89: od mdcas wévro 


Tas WuxiKas Hdovas Kal &dynddvas 
ém) gwuaticais ndovais Kal GdAyn- 
ddot ylver@a* Kal yap ém WAZ 
Th Tis marpldos ebnuepla Somep 
TH idig xapdy eyylverda, 

3 See p. 347, 2. 

4 See the anecdotes and pro- 
verbs in Diog. 68; 73; 79; 82, 
and what Galen. Exhort. c. 5,) 
vol. i. 8, K., and Vitruv. vi. 
Preef. i., say of his shipwreck. 
Conf. Exc. e Floril. Joan. Da-: 
mase. ii. 13, 138. 
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good things of life;! freeing from the prejudices and 
fancies which stand in the way of success, such as 


envy, passionate love, superstition ;? preserving from 
regret for the past, from desire for the future, from 


dependence on present enjoyment; and guaranteeing 
that freedom of soul of which we stand in need would 
we at every moment rest contented with our present 
lot. 

Hence the cultivation of the mind is urgently 
advocated by these philosophers,‘ and philosophy in 
particular pointed to as the way to a truly human 
life.’ They even assert that therein lies the essential 
condition of happiness; for although mankind are 
too far dependent on external circumstances for the 
wise man to be invariably happy, and the foolish 


man invariably miserable,® yet as a rule so itis. 


1 Demetr. (Elocut. 296) men- 
tions as an €idos Tod Adyou’Apic- 
Timtmeiov * brt of tvOpwmor Xphwara 
bey Gmrodetrovet Tois matoly émio- 
thunv 5€ ov ovvarodelrovet Thy 
xpnoouéevny abrois, The thought 
is Socratic. See p. 141, 2. . 

2 Diog. 91: tov copdy whre 
pbovicey phre épacOhorecba (on 
this point compare the lan- 
guage used by Aristippus re- 
specting his relations to Lais) 
4 SercSa1povhoew, whereas he is 
not preserved from fear and 
sorrow as being natural conse- 
quences. 

3 See p. 355, 2. 

4Many expressions to this 
effect are on record, particu- 
larly those of Aristippus, Diog. 
ii. 69, 70, 72, 80. Plut. Frag. 
9, 1, and comment. in Hes. 

5 See the saying of Aristip- 


Nor 


pus in Diog. ii. 72; Plut. Ed. 
Pu. 74. He is also mentioned 
by Diogenes ii. 68 (Conf. Exe. 
e Floril. Joan. Damase. ii. 13, 
146) as the author of the say- 
ing, which Cic. Rep. i. 2; Plut. 
adv. Col. 30, 2, p. 1124, attri- 
bute to Xenocrates, that the 
conduct of the philosopher 
would remain the same, sup- 
posing all laws to be abolished. 

6 Diog. 91: dpéoxer ® adrois 
Mare Tov copdv mdvtTa ndéws Civ, 
mire mdvra paidov émimdvws, 
GAAG KaTa Td wWAEloTOv. In the 
same way the Cyrenaics would 
not deny that the &ppoves were 
capable of certain virtues. 
Probably this was only ex- 
pressly stated by later mem- 
bers of the School in agree- 
ment with the pie and 
Stoics, 


PRACTICAL LIFE OF CYRENAICS. 


is this a departure from the fundamental principle of 
the School, the pursuit of pleasure, but certainly 
something very different has come of it from what 
might at first have been expected. 

Herewith agrees all that is further known as to 
the views and conduct of Aristippus. His leading 
thought is comprised in the adage, that life offers 
most to him who, without ever denying himself a 
pleasure, at every moment continues master of him- 
self and his surroundings. The Cynic freedom from 
wants is not hisconcern. Prudent enjoyment he says 
is a greater art! than abstinence. He lived not only 
comfortably, but even luxuriously.? A good table he 
enjoyed,’ wore costly clothing,’ scented himself with 


perfumes,’ and caroused with mistresses.® 


} Stob. Floril. 17, 18: xpare? 
ndoviis obx 6 Gmrexduevos, GAN 6 
Xpdépmevos pty ph wapexpepduevos 
be. Diog. 75: 7d Kpareiy kad ph 
HrrTacba jdovav Kpdtiorov, od Td 
wv» xpiicba. 

2 Xen. Mem. ii. 1, 1, already 
calls him a«oAacrrorépws exovta 
mpos 7a rowadTa [apds emBuulay 
Bpwrod nal morod kal Aaryvelas], 
etc. He says himself then, 1, 9, 
that his object is 7 péord rt at 
jHdirra Biorevey* and Socrates 
asks whether he depended for 
his homelessness on the cir- 
cumstance that no one could 
like. 'to have him even as a 
slave ? tis yap dy é0éA01 &vOpwrov 
év oikia €xew wovely wey pndev 
€0éAovta, TH 5 modvTedAcoTdTy 
dialry xalpovra; this picture 
was afterwards more deeply 
coloured by later writers, and 
certainly not without exagge- 
tation. See Athen, xii. 544, 6, e. 


Nor were 


according to Alexis; Tbid. viii. 
343, according to Soter ; Timon 
in Diog. ii. 66; Ibid. ii. 69, 
iv. 40; Lucian. V. Auct. 12; 
Clemens, Pedag. ii. 176, D. ; 
Hus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 18, 31; Hpiph. 
Exp. Fid. 1089 A.; Steele, p. 
41; 71. 

% See the anecdotes in Diog. 
ii. 66, 68, 69, 75, 76. 

4 Max. Tyr. Diss. vii. 93 
Inician, |. ce. ; Tbid. Cic. Acc. 23 5 
Tatian adv. Grac. c. 2; Zert. 
Apol. 46. 

5 That he made use of fra- 
grant perfumes, and defended 
this practice, is told by Seneca, 
Benef. vii. 25, 1;. Clem. Peed. 
ii. 176 D., 179 B., Diog. 76, all 
apparently from the same 
source, the others mentioned by 
Stein, 48, 1, probably doing 
likewise. 

* His relations to Lais are 
well known. Hermesianax in 
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the means neglected by which this mode of life was 
rendered possible. On the contrary, he argued that 
the more of these you possess, the better for you. 
Riches are not like shoes, which when too large can 
not be worn.'! He accordingly not only demanded 
payment for his instruction;? but did not hesitate 
to enrich himself by means, and for this purpose to 
submit to things which any other philosopher would 


have considered below his dignity.’ 


Athen, xiii. 599, b, 588 c; xii, 
544,b, d.; Cic. ad Fam. ix. 26; 
Plut. Krot. 4, 5, p. 750 ; Diog. 74, 
85 ; Clemens, Strom. ii. 411, C.; 
Theod. Cur. Gr. Aff. xii. 50, p. 
173; Lact. Inst. iii. 15. A few 
other stories of the same kind 
may be found, Diog. 67; 69; 
81; iv. 40. 

1 Stob. Floril. 94, 32. 

2 See p. 339, 5. 

8’ Here belong many of the 
anecdotes which relate to Aris- 
tippus’ stay at the court of 
Dionysius. According to Diog. 
77, Aristippus is said to have 
announced to Dionysius, on his 
arrival, that he came to impart 
what he had, and to receive 
what he had not; or, according 
to a more probable version, 
Ibid. 78, when he wanted in- 
struction he used to go to So- 
crates for it, now that he 
wanted money, he had come to 
Dionysius. To the same person, 
too, according to Diog. 69, his 
remark was addressed that the 
reason why philosophers ap- 
peared before the doors of the 
rich, and not the contrary, was 
because philosophers knew 
what they wanted, whilst the 
rich did not. The same story 


The fear of 


is found in Stobd. Floril. 3, 46, 
and in a somewhat different 
connection, Diog. 70 and 81. 
Yet Schleiermacher on Plato’s 
Republic, vi. 489, has no busi- 
ness to refer this passage to 
this remark, because of Arist. 
Rhet. ii. 16, 1391, a, 8, but he 
is quite right in setting down 
the Scholiast who wished to 
attribute the remark of Socra- 
tes to Aristippus. Of the liberal 
offer made by Dionysius, to 
Plato, he remarks in Plut. Dio. 
19: adopards peyadrdpuxov elvat 
Avovictov* airots wey yap wikpd 
SiSdvar wAcidvwv Siomévois, TIAG- 
Tw 5& TOAAG pndey AapPdvovrt. 
Dionysius at first refusing to 
give him any money because 
the wise man, on his own show- 
ing, was never in difficulties, 
he replied, Give me the money 
this once, and I will explain to 
you how it is; but no sooner 
had he gotit, than he exclaimed, 
Ah! was I not right? Diog. 
82, Diog. 67, 73, and Athen. xii, 
544, tell further, on the author- 
ity of Hegesander, that once 
having been placed at the 
bottom of the table by Diony- 
sius because of some free ex- 
pression, he contented himself 
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death too, from which his teaching professed to de- 
liver,! was not so fully overcome by him that he 
could face danger with the composure of a Socrates.? 

It would, nevertheless, be doing Aristippus a 
great injustice to consider him an ordinary, or at 
most a somewhat more intellectual pleasure-seeker. 
Enjoy he will, but, at the same time, he will be 
above enjoyment. He possesses not only the skill of 
adapting himself to circumstances and making use of 
persons and things,’ not only the wit which is never at 


with remarking, To-day, this is 
the place of honour which he 
assigns. Another time he is 
said to have taken it quite 
quietly when Dionysius spat in 
his face, observing: A_ fisher- 
man must put up with more 
moisture, to catch even asmaller 
fish, Once, when begging a fa- 
vour for a friend, he fell at the 
feet of Dionysius, Diog. 7%, and 
when reproached for so doing, 
Wherefore, he asked, has Diony- 
sjus ears‘on his legs? It isa 
common story that Dionysius 
once asked him and Plato to 
appear dressed in purple: Plato 
refused to do so, but Aristippus 
acceded with a smile. Sezt. 
Pyrrh., iii. 204,1. 155; Diog. 78 ; 
Suid. ’Apior.; Stob. Floril. 5, 
46; Greg. Naz. Carm. ii. 10, 
324: the latter unskilfully 
places the incident at the court 
of Archelaus. Stein, 67. The 
observation in Diog. 81, is like- 
wise referred to Plato, that he 
allowed himself to be abused 
by Dionysius for the same 
reasons that others abused him : 
a preacher of morals after all 
is only pursuing his own inter- 


ests. He is represented as a 
flatterer and parasite of Diony- 
sius, by Lucian V. Aut. 12; 
Parasit. 33, Bis Accus, 28 ; Men. 
13. 

1 See Diog. 76: at the same 
time the Cyrenaics consider 
fear to be something natural 
and unavoidable. See p. 360, 2. 

2 On the occasion of a storm 
at sea he was charged with dis- 
playing more fear than others, 
notwithstanding his philoso- 
phy, to which he adroitly re- 
plied: od yap wep) duolas Wuxijs 
ayovduer &updrepot, Diog. 71; 
Gell. xix. 1,10; lian, V. H. 
ix. 20. 

3 Diog. 66: Fv B& ixavds 
GpudcacOa Kal rérm Kar xpdvp 
kal mpotéme, kal racay weploraci 
apyodlws droxplvarOa: 5d kal rapa 
Awovvole trav tdAdAwy eddoniner 
MadAor, del 7d mpooreody €d diati~ 
@éuevos. A few instances of this 
skill have been already seen 
(p. 362, 3). Here, too, belongs 
what is told by Galen.and Vi- 
truv. (see p. 340), that after 
having suffered shipwreck, and 
lost everything, he immediately 


contrived in Syracuse or Rhé- 
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a loss for repartee,' but he possesses also calmness of 
mind and freedom of spirit, which can forego pleasure 
without a pang, bear loss with composure, be content 
with what it hath, and feel happy in any position. 
His maxim is to enjoy the present, leaving care either 
for the future or the past, and under all circum- 


des to procure an ample supply 
of necessities. Further, it is 
stated in Plutarch, Dio. 19, 
that he was the first to notice 
the growing estrangement be- 
tween Dionysius and Plato. In 
Diog. 68, he answers the ques- 
tion, What good he has got 
from philosophy, by saying: 
7d Sbvacbo mao SappodyTws dutr- 
ev—and Diog. 79, relates that 
when brought as a captive be- 


fore Artaphernes, some one - 


asked him how he liked his 
situation, to which he replied, 
that now he was _ perfectly 
at rest. Well-known is the 
answer which he is reported to 
have given to Diogenes (which, 
however, is told of others), 
Diog. vi. 58, ii. 102: etrep Hdes 
avOpmmos dutreiv, odk By Adxava 
érauves. Diog. 68; Hor. Ep. i. 
17,13; Valer. Maz. iv. 3, Ext. 4. 
1 See p. 362, 1; 363, 2. Ina 
imilar way he could defend 
‘his luxuriousness. When blamed 
for giving fifty drachme for a 
partridge, Aristippus asked if 
che would have given a farthing 
for it. The reply being in the 
affirmative; I, said Aristippus, 
do not care more for fifty 
drachme than you do for a far- 
thing. WDiog, 66, 75; or with a 
different turn in Athen. viii. 
843, c., where the story is told 
ef him and Plato apropos of a 


dish of fish: dpas ofy ., . ort 
avy eye dpoparyos, GAAG od o1Aap- 
yépos. Another time he argues 
that if good living were wrong, 
it would not be employed to 
honour the festivals of the gods. 
Ibid. 68. Another time, when 
some one took him to task for 
his good living, he asked him 
todinner. The invitation being 
accepted, he at once drew the 
conclusion that he must be too 
stingy to live well himself. 
Ibid. 76. When Dionysius 
offered him the choice between 
three mistresses, he chose them 
all, with the gallant observa- 
tion, that it had been a bad 
thing for Paris to prefer one of 
three goddesses, but bade them 
all farewell at his door. JZbid. 
67. When attacked for his re- 
lations to Lais, he answered 
with the well-known éxw kat 
ovx éxouat. The same relation 
is said to have given rise to 
other light jokes ; it was all the 
same to him whether the house 
in which he lived had been 
occupied by others before; he 
did not care whether a fish liked 
him, if he liked the fish. The 
Cynicism is betrayed by the 
anecdotes in Divg. 81, p. 341, 
4, although they are not other- 
wise at variance with Grecian 
morals, ; 
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stances to keep cheerful.! 


the beggar’s rags and the robe of state with equal 
grace,> Pleasure he loves, but he can also dispense 
therewith.* He will continue master of his desires.’ 
His temper shall not be ruffled by any risings of 
passion.® Some importance is attached to riches, 
but hardly any independent value,’ and therefore the 
want of them is never felt. He is lavish of them 
because he does not cling to them.® If necessary, he 
ean do without them,® and is readily consoled for 


1 See pp. 355 and 360, 

2 Hor, Ep. i. 17, 23: omnis 
Aristippum decuit color et sta- 
tus et res, tentantem majora 
fere, preesentibuszequum. Plut. 
de Vit. Hom. B., 150: ’Apto- 
timmos Kal mevia kad mévois ovvnve- 
XOn epfpwpévws Kal Hdovi dpedas 
éexphoaro, Diog. 66. p. 163, 3; 
355, 2. 

* According to Diog. 67, Plato 
is said to have remarked to 
him: col udve bé50Tm Kai xAavlba 
pepe kai pdxos, The same re- 
mark, and not the story of the 
purple dress, is referred to by 
Plut. Virt. Alex. 8, p. 330: 
"Apiotimmoy OavudCouat Tov ZwK- 
patikoy bri Kal rpiBwr AiT@ Kal 
Miaanoia xAduvd. xpémevos 5 
Gppotépwy erhpe Td eoxnuor, 
and.Hor. Ep. i. 17, 27, on which 
passage the Scholiast tells how 
Aristippus carried off the sur- 
coat of Diogenes from the bath, 
leaving his purple cloak in- 
stead, which Diogenes refused 
to wear at any price, 

* Diog. 67, p. 363, 4. 

5 Exw vin exouat, Diog, 69, 


tells a saying of the same kind 
which Aristippus uttered on 
paying a visit to his mistress, 
to the effect that there was no 
need to be ashamed of going 
there, but there was of not 
being able to get away. 

§ See p.360,2 &3. Plut.N. P. 
Suav. v. sec. Epic. 4, 5, p. 1089: 
of Kupnvaixal .. . odd duirciv 
&ppodiolos oidvrar Seiv mera 
pwrds, GAAG oxdTos mpobenévous, 
Srws wh Ta eldwra THIS mpdtews 
GvarauBdvovoa Sia THs dsdPews 
evepyas évy a’tit 7 didvoia moAAG- 
xis dvakaln thy ipetiy, The same 
way of thinking is expressed in 
his definition of pleasure as a 
gentle motion of themind. The 
storms of passion would change 
this gentle motion into aviolent 
one, and turn pleasure into pain. 

7 See p. 347, 1 . 

5 See p. 363, 4, and the story 
that he bade his servant who 
was carrying a heavy burden 
of gold cast away what was too 
much for him. Hor, Serm. ii. 
3, 99 ; Diog. 77. 

® Finding himself on boarda 
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their loss! To him no possession appears more 
valuable than contentment,? no disease worse than 
avarice.? He lives an easy life, but he is not on that 
account afraid of exertion, and approves of bodily 
exercise. His life is that of the flatterer, but he 
often expresses himself with unexpected candour.® 
Freedom he esteems above all things,® and hence will 
neither rule nor be ruled, nor belong to any com- 
munity, being unwilling to forfeit freedom at any 


price.’ 


pirate vessel, he threw his 
money into the sea with the 
words: &uewov tadta 5’ ’Apic- 
airmov } Si tatra ’Aplorirmov 
amoréoOu. Diog. 77; Cic. In- 
vent. ii. 58,176; Awson. Idyl. iii. 
13; Stod. Floril, 57, 13, taking 
care to read with Menage and 
Stein, p. 39, 7d dpytpioy for 
aypos. 

1 In Plut. Trang. An. 8, p. 469, 
Aristippus having lost an estate, 
one of his friends expresses 
sympathy with him, upon which 
Aristippus replies: Have I not 
now three estates, whilst you 
have only one? Ought I not 
rather to sympathise with you? 

2 Hor. see p. 365, 2, Diog; ii. 
72: ta &piora brerldero 1H Ov- 
yarpt “Apntn, suvackay abrhy 
treportikhy tov mAelovos elvat, 
Hence the same story in Ep. 
Socrat. 29, the compiler of this 
late and miserable counterfeit 
not having used the earlier 
genuine letters to Aret. men- 
tioned by Suid ’Aptar. 

8 See further details in Plut 
Cupid. Div. 3, p. 524. 

4 See p. 365, 2, Diog. 91: thy 
cwouatinhy toxnow cuBddrddrcoOat 
mpbds dperis avddnbw, 


5 Several free expressions of 
his towards Dionysius are told 
by Diog, 73, 77; Stob. Floril. 
49, 22; conf. Greg. Naz. Carm, 
ii. 10, 419, vol. ii. 480 Codd. ; 
not to mention the anecdotes 
in Diog. 75, repeated Ibid. vi. 
32; Galen. Exhort. ad Art. c. 8, 
i, 18, k. 

5 On the principle mentioned 
by Hor. Ep. i. 1, 18: nunc in 
Aristippi furtim preecepta rela- 
bor, et mihi res, non me rebus 
subjungere conor. According 
to the context, however, the 
principle should not be con- 
fined to Aristippus’ relations to 
outward possessions. Here, too, 
the saying belongs Plut. in 
Hes. 9, vol. xiv. 296, Hu.: ovp- 
BovrAouv Seicbar xetpov eivar Tov 
tpocaretv. Conf. p. 363, 3. 

7 Xen. Mem. ii. 1,8. In reply 
to Socrates, who asked whether 
he considered himself among 
the number of those who rule, 
or those who are ruled, Aris- 
tippus states: éywy’ 005’ dAws ye 
TaTTw éuartoy eis thy TaY Upxew 
Bovaopévwy rat. For, as is ex- 
plained here and p. 17, there is 
no man who is more troubled 
than a statesman: éuavtdy tol- 
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Still less did he allow himself to be restrained by 


religious considerations or traditions. 


We have at 


least every reason for asserting this both of Aristippus 


personally, and of his School.! 


Theodorus was pro- 


bably the first to gain notoriety for his wanton 
attacks on the popular faith;? still a connection 
between the Cyrenaic philosophy and the insipid 


rationalism of Euemerus® 
ought it to be forgotten, 
make life easy not only 


vuv Tdtrw és Tods Bovdouévous F 
paord re wal Hdiora Bioreverv. 
When Socrates met this by ob- 
serving that those who rule are 
better off than those who are 
ruled, he rejoined : aaa’ éyé ror 
ovdé eis Thy dSovaclay ad euavrdv 
Tartw: GAA’ elval tis pot doe? 
péon tobrwy d8ds, hv weipouae 
Badicew, ore 5’ apxis obre 5a 
BovAcias, GAAG 5’ eAcvOeplas, Hrep 
pddora mpds ebdamoviay aye. 
And. after further objections: 
GAN’ eyed Tot, va ph wdhoxXw Tadra, 
ovd’ eis modutelay euavroy Kata- 
KAelw, GAAG E€vos mavTayod «ims. 
Quite in keeping with this 
homeless life is the language 
used by Aristippus, according 
to Teles in Stob. Floril. 40, 8, 
vol. ii. 69, Mein., that to him it 
was of no moment to die in his 
country; from every country 
the way to Hades was the same. 
His address to Dionysius in 
Stob. Floril. 49, 22, is also quite 
in harmony with Xenophon’s 
description: Had you learnt 
aught from me, you would 
shake off despotic rule as a di- 
sease. Being obliged, however, 
to live under some form of go- 


is far from certain. Nor 
that Aristippus strove to 
for himself, but also for 


5 


vernment, a good one is natu- 
rally preferable to a bad one; 
and accordingly the saying 
attributed: to him in Stod, 
Floril. 49, 18, touching the 
difference between a despotic 
and a monarchical form of go- 
vernment has about it nothing 
improbable. Nevertheless, at 
a later period Aristippus may 
have relaxed his views on civil 
life to a certain extent. At any 
rate he formed a connection 
with a family with which he 
would previously have nothing 
todo. Certainly Diog. 81, proves 
nothing. Seep. 341, 4. 

1 Tt was a natural conse- 
quence of their scepticism, that 
they followed Protagoras in his 
attitude towards religion; and 
by means of their practical 
turn that freedom from reli- 
gious prejudices was decidedly 
promoted, which they espe- 
cially required in the wise 
man. Diog. 91, see p. 360, 2. 
Clemens, Strom. vii. 722, D., 
says more generally that they 
rejected prayer. 

2 Particulars of this below. 

3 See p. 343, 5. 
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others. Possessed of pleasing and attractive man- 
ners,! an enemy of vanity and boasting,? he could 
comfort friends with sympathy,’ and bear injuries 
with calmness.* He could avoid strife,> mitigate 
anger,® and conciliate an offended friend.’ The most 
extraordinary spectacle to his thinking is said to 
have been a virtuous man steadily pursuing his course 
in the midst of the vicious ;* and that such was really 
his opinion is shown by his reverence for Socrates. 
It may therefore be true,® that he congratulated 
himself on having become, thanks to Socrates, a man 
capable of being praised in all good conscience. Ina 
word, with all his love of enjoyment, Aristippus 


1 ¥8:0r0s is the name which, 


Greq. Naz. 307, gives him, and 
Ibid. 323, he commends him for 
Td ev xdpioroy Tod Tpd ov Kal oTpw- 
pdarouv. 

2 See Arist. Rhet. ii. 23; 
Diog. 71, 73. See also p. 363, 3. 

3 Athen. V. H. vii. 3. men- 
tions a letter of sympathy ad- 
dressed to some friends, who 
had met with a severe misfor- 
tune. He quotes from the in- 
troduction the words: GAA’ 
eywye few mpds tuas odx os 
ovaAdrvTrovuevos Suiv,arr’ ta mavow 
butts Avmoupévovs. In theory, 
Aristippus could only estimate 
the value of friendship by its 
utility, as Epicurus did at a 
later time. Diog. 91: Tov pidrov 
vhs xpelas evexa, Kal yap mépos 
oéparos, méxpis dv waph, aowd- 
(ecu. Something similar is 
also found in Socrates, see pp. 
151, 3; 222, 3; and he employs 
the same argument Xen. Mem. 
i. 2, 54. : 


4 Plut. Prof. in Virt. 9, p. 80. 

5 Diog. 70; Stob. Floril. 19, 6.. 

6 Stob. Floril. 20, 63. 

7 See the adventure with 
ZEschines in Plut. Coh. Ira. 14, 
p. 462, Diog. 82, which Stod. 
Flor. 84, 19, probably by mis- 
take, refers to the brother of 
Aristippus. 

8 Stob. Floril. 37, 25: ’Apl- 
oTintos épwrnbels Tl agiobatuacrdy' 
cot éy TE Ble; tvOpwros emetkns, 
ele, wad uérpros, Bre [ds or Borris? | 
év moddots bndpxwv pmoxOnpots ov 
dieorpamwrat. 

® Which is told by Diog. 71. 
Few of the anecdotes about 
Aristippus rest on good author- 
ity. Agreeing, however, as they 
all do, in portraying a certain 
character, they have been used 
as the material for a historical 
sketch. They may be spurious’ 
in parts, but on the whole they 
give a faithful representation of 
the man, 
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appears to have been a man of high feelings and a 
cultivated mind, a man knowing how to preserve 
calmness and freedom of mind in the perpetual 
change of human affairs, how to govern his passions 
and inclinations, and how to make the best of all the 
events of life. The strength of will which can beard 
destiny, the earnestness of high feelings intent upon 
great ends, and strictness of principles may not be 
his; but he is a proficient in the rare art of content- 
ment and moderation, while the pleasing kindness 
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and the cheerful brightness of his manners attract far - 


more than the superficial and effeminate character of 
his moral views repel.! Nor are these traits purely 
personal; they lie in the very nature of his system, 
requiring as it does that life should be directed by 
prudence. Theory and practice cover one another 
quite as much with Aristippus as with Diogenes, and 
in the case of each one may be explained by the 
other. 

From Socrates indeed both are far enough 
removed. His was a theory of a knowledge of con- 
ceptions; theirs a most downright subservience to 
the senses. His was an insatiable thirsting for know- 


1 Even Cicero, who is not ge- 
nerally his friend, says (Off. i. 
41, 148), that if Socrates or 
Aristippus placed themselves in 
antagonism with tradition, they 
ought not to be imitated there- 
in: magnis illi et divinis bonis 
hance licentiam assequebantur ; 
and he also quotes (N. D. iii. 31, 
77) asaying of the Stoic Aristo : 
nocere audientibus philosophos 


iis, qui bene dicta male inter- 
pretarentur : posse enim asotos 
ex Aristippi, acerbos e Zenonis 
schola exire. The same is attri- 
buted to Zeno by Ath. xiii. 566, 
d, on the authority of Anti- 
gonus Carystius : those who mis- 
understood him, might become 
vulgar and depraved, xaOdzep of 
THs ‘Apiorinmov mapevexbévres ai- 
peréws towro: Kal Opaceis, 


BB 


that of 
Socrates. 
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ledge, an untiring critical exercise; theirs a total 
renunciation of knowledge, an indifference to all 
theoretical enquiries. His was a scrupulous conscien- 
tiousness, an unconditional submission to moral re- 
quirements, an unceasing toiling of man upon him- 
self and others; theirs was a comfortable theory of 
life, never going beyond enjoyment, and treating even 
the means thereto with indifference. On his side 
were self-denial, abstemiousness, moral strictness, 
patriotism, piety; on theirs were luxurious indul- 
gence, mischievous versatility, a citizenship of the 
world needing no country, and a rationalism needing 
no Gods. Nor yet can it be allowed that Aristippus 
was only a degenerate pupil of Socrates, or that his 
teaching had only been touched surface-deep by that 
of his master. Not only was he classed among fol- 
lowers of Socrates by the unanimous voice of antiquity, 
which, no doubt, had more immediate reference to 
his external connection with him; not only did he 
always call himself a pupil of Socrates and regard his 
teacher with unchanging devotion '|—a proof stronger 
than the former, and showing that he was able to 
appreciate the greatness of his friend; but his phi- 
losophy leaves no doubt that the spirit of his teacher 
had in him been mightily at work. The intellectual 
convictions and the intellectual aims of Socrates he 
did not share ;* Socrates, on the one hand, straining 


' See above, p. 337, 5. teaching of Aristippus into 
2 Hermann’s remarks (On closer connection with that of 
Ritter’s Dar. d. Socr. Sys. 26; Socrates, do not appear satis- 
Gesch. d. Plat. Phil. 263), in- factory, even when supported 
tended to bring the intellectual by the additional arguments in 
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every nerve to attain to knowledge; Aristippus, on 
the other hand, denying that knowledge was possible; 


his Ges, Abh. 233, nor are they 
regarded as such by Jitter, 
Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 106. Her- 
mann thinks that Aristippus 
was only lacking in the reli- 
gious and moral tone of So- 
crates, but that he steadily ad- 
hered to his logical principles. 
Socrates declared all judgments 
to be relative, and only concep- 
tions ‘to be universally valid; 
in the same way, the Cyrenaics 
denied only the universal va- 
lidity of judgments, but not 
that of conceptions; for they 
allowed that all men receive 
from the same things the same 
impressions, as to the names of 
which they were agreed. These 
names, however, were identical 
with the conceptions of So- 
crates, conceptions having been 
by them as by the Cynics and 
Megarians reduced to empty 
names and deprived of all real 
substance. There is indeed a 
noticeable advance in entirely 
separating conceptions from 
appearances, and in more pre- 
cisely defining the highest good 
as the first judgment univer- 
sally valid. But in the first 
place it never occurred to So- 
crates to deny the universal 
validity of judgments ; and it is 
as certain that he allowed uni- 
versally valid judgments as that 
he allowed universally valid 
conceptions—such, for instance, 
as ‘All virtue is knowledge,’ 
‘every one pursues the good;’ 
andif he called some judgments 
relative—such as, ‘ Thisis good,’ 
—it is no less certain that he 


declared the corresponding ccn- 
ceptions—for instance, that of 
the good—to be relative. In 
the next place it is equally un- 
true to say that the Cyrenaics 
only denied the universal va- 
lidity of judgments but not that 
of conceptions; for they de- 
clared most emphatically that 
all our notions only express our 
personal feelings. They did not 
even allow that all feel the 
same impressions in the same 
way: unless in this passage we 
are to understand by impres- 
sions, feelings themselves, in 
which case this language would 
be as unquestionable as it would 
be unmeaning ; but they main- 
tained that we cannot know 
whether others have the same 
feelings as ourselves. And that 
they practically admitted the 
common meaning of names the 
use of which they could not 
of course deny, is of little ac- 
count ; for they left it an open 
question, whether common im- 
pressions and notions corre- 
sponded to these names. It will 
be seen at once what has be- 
come of the advance which 
Hermann finds in Aristippus. 
A decided distinction between 
conceptions and appearances 
can least of all be attributed to 
the Cyrenaics, seeing that they 
know of nothing but appear- 
ances ; and it will appear, after 
what has been said, to be 
equally a mistake to say that 
‘Pleasure is the highest good’ 
is the first judgment univer- 
sally valid. 
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Socrates taking up a new position and a new method 
of gaining knowledge; Aristippus allowing of no 
knowledge which does not serve a practical end.! 
Still he was ina great measure indebted to his teacher 
for that critical skill with which we can readily credit 
him,? and for that unprejudiced sobriety which cha~ 
racterises his whole bearing. 

The same may be said of his moral teaching and 
conduct. How far in this respect he was below So- 
crates is obvious. Yet in truth he was nearer to him 
than will be readily believed. On the one hand, 
Socrates, as we have seen, made utility the ground of 
moral duties. Might not Aristippus then believe 
that he was not deviating from Socrates as to the 
final end in view, if he in some respects held a differ- 
ent opinion from his instructor as to the means to a 
pleasant life? On the other hand, there was about 
Aristippus much which is truly Socratic—that com- 
posure with which he rises above circumstances, that 
independence with which he is master of himself and 
his surroundings, that unbroken cheerfulness which 
engenders a kindliness of feeling, that quiet assurance 
which grows out of confidence in the strength of 
mind. Knowledge is with him the most important 
element.. By culture and prudence he would make 


1 We cannot accordingly be known, to have arrived ata 


agree with Brandis, Gr. Rom. 
Phil. ii. a, 96, who says: Ari- 
Stippus appears to have held 
firm to the view that the im- 
pulses to action must be found 
within the sphere of knowledge; 
and, in investigating what can 


conclusion opposite to that of 
Socrates. ; 

2 See Xen. Mem. ii. 1; iii. 8, 
and the stories told by Diog. ii. 
13; compare Athen. xi. 508, c, 
on the form of dialogue obser- 
ved in his writings, 


CYRENAIC MORALS AND SOCRATES. 


men as independent of external circumstances as their 
nature allows of. Nay, so far does he go in this 
direction that he not unfrequently trenches on the 
ground of the Cynics.! In reality his School was also 
internally connected with theirs. Both Schools pro- 
pose to philosophy the same problem, how to acquire 
practical culture,’ rather than theoretical knowledge. 
Both, therefore, neglect logical and physical enquiries, 
justifying their procedure by theories, based it is true 
on different principles, but leading in the end to the 
same sceptical results. Both in their ethics compass 
the same aim—the emancipation of man by means 
of prudence, and the raising him above outward things 
and events. One thing only makes them opponents— 
their pursuing this common end by means the most 
opposite. The Cynic school follows the path of self- 
denial, the Cyrenaic that of self-indulgence; the Cynic 
dispenses with the outer world, the Cyrenaic employs 
it for its own purposes.? The object of both Schools 
being, however, one and the same, their principles 
come back again to the same point. The Cynics de- 
rive the highest pleasure from their self-denial ; Ari- 
stippus dispenses with property and enjoyment, in 
order the more thoroughly to appreciate them.‘ 


? This relationship appearsin 
the tradition which attributes 
the same utterances at one time 
to Aristippus, at another to 
Diogenes. 

? The standing expression is 
maidela, and what they say in 
favour of it is much to the same 
effect. See what has been said, 
pp. 294 and 360, 4, 5. 

* To make this difference 


clearer, Wendt (Phil. Cyr. 29) 
quotes the contradictory state- 
ments of Antisthenes and Ari+ 
stippus in Diog. ii. 68, vi. 6. 
Antisthenes says that to philo- 
sophy he owes 7d divacba éaut@ 
durciv, Aristippus, 7d ddvacbat 
maot Oappotyrws duirciv, 

‘ Hegel, Gesch, d. Phil. ii. 
127. See above pp. 308 and 


364. 
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For a similar reason their attitude towards politi- 
cal life and religious traditions is a kindred one. 
Conscious of his mental superiority, the individual 
withdraws himself from the external world, needing 
no country, nor feeling himself fettered by the be- 
liefs of his countrymen; and troubling himself far 
too little about others to attempt any moulding in- 
fluence on either the sphere of politics or that of 
religion. Thus, despite their sharp differences, there 
is a family likeness between these Schools betraying 
their common descent from the Socratic philosophy 
alloyed with Sophistry. 

Certainly it must be granted that Aristippus 
diverged far more from the original ground of the 
Socratic teaching than did Antisthenes. The utili- 
tarian view of life, which with Socrates was only an 
auxiliary notion in order to commend to the reflecting 
mind the practice of morality, was here raised to be 
a leading thought, the knowledge of Socrates being 
pressed into its service. Philosophy became with 
Aristippus, as with the Sophists, a means for further- 
ing the private objects of individuals. Instead of 
scientific knowledge, only personal culture was pur- 
sued and regarded as consisting in knowledge of the 
world and in the art of enjoyment. The scanty 
remarks of Aristippus on the origin and truth of our 
impressions, borrowed for the most part from Pro- 
tagoras and ultimately leading to a wholly un-Socratic 
destruction of all knowledge, were only intended as 
helps to moral doctrines. If not altogether annihi- 
lated, the deeper meaning of the Socratic philosophy 


RELATION, OF ARISTIPPUS TO SOCRATES. 


was here at least subordinated to what with Socrates 
was a bare outwork, and almost an obstruction to his 


leading thought. Granting that Aristippus was not- 


a false follower of Socrates,! he was certainly a very 
one-sided follower, or rather he, among all the fol- 
lowers of Socrates, was the one who least entered into 
his master’s real teaching. 

Side by side with this foreign element, the genuine 
Socratic teaching cannot be ignored in the Cyrenaic 
school. In that school there are in fact two elements, 
the combination of which constitutes its peculiarity. 
One of these is the doctrine of pleasure as such, the 
other, the limitation of that doctrine by the Socratic 
demand for intellectual cireumspection—the principle 
that prudence is the only means for arriving at true 
pleasure. The former element, taken alone, would 
lead to the conclusion that sensual enjoyment is the 
only object in life; the latter, to the strict Socratic 
doctrine of morals. By uniting both elements Ari- 
stippus arrived at the conviction—which is stamped 
on all his language, and on which his personal cha- 
racter is a standing comment—that the surest way 
to happiness is to be found in the art of enjoying the 
pleasures of the moment with perfect freedom of soul. 
Whether this is indeed possible, whether the two 
leading thoughts in his system can be harmonised at. 
all, is a question which it seems never occurred to 
Aristippus. We can only answer it in the negative. 
That freedom of soul, that philosophic independence 


' As Schleiermacher maintains, Gesch, d, Phil, 87. 


Points 
of resem- 
blance, 
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renares. 


(1) Theo- 


dorus. 
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at which Aristippus aimed, can only be secured by 
soaring above the impressions of the senses and the 
particular circumstances of life to such an extent that 
happiness becomes independent of these surroundings 
and feelings. Conversely, when the enjoyment of the: 
moment is the highest object, happiness can only be 
felt in proportion as circumstances give occasion to 
agreeable feelings; all unpleasant impressions being 
disturbers of happiness. It is impossible to abandon 
the feelings freely to the enjoyment of what is pre- 
sent, without at the same time being disagreeably 
affected by what is unpleasant. Abstraction, whereby 
alone this might be done, is distinctly forbidden ; 
Aristippus requiring the past and the future to be 
ignored and the present only to be considered. Apart 
therefore from other defects, this theory suffers from 
contradiction in its fundamental principles, the in- 
jurious effects of which for the whole system could 
not fail to follow. As a matter of fact they soon 
appeared in the teaching of Theodorus, Hegesias, and 
Anniceris ; hence the interest which the history of 
the later Cyrenaics possesses. 

About the same time that Epicurus was giving a 
new form to the philosophy of pleasure, Theodorus, 
Hegesias, and Anniceris, within the Cyrenaic School, 
were advocating views partly agreeing with those of 
Epicurus, partly going beyond his doctrine of plea- 
sure. Theodorus, on the whole, adhered to the prin- 
ciples of Aristippus, not hesitating, unscrupulous as 
he was, to push them to their most extreme conse- 


LATER CYRENAICS. THEODORUS. 


quences.! The value of an action depending upon 
its results to the doer, he concluded that any and 
every action might under circumstances be allowed. 
If certain things pass for immoral, there is a good 
reason why this should be so, if the masses are to be 
kept within bounds: the wise man, tied by no such 
prejudice, need not, in suitable cases, be afraid of 
adultery, theft, and sacrilege. If things exist for use, 
beautiful women and boys are not.made only for 
ornament.? Friendship, it seemed to him, may be 
dispensed with ; for the wise man is self-sufficing 
and needs no friends, and the fool can make no 
sensible use of them.? Devotion to one’s country he 
considered ridiculous; for the wise man is a citizen 
of the world, and will not sacrifice himself and his 
wisdom to benefit fools. The views of his School 
respecting the Gods and religion were also expressed 


1 @pacdraros is the term used 
of him by Diog. ii. 116; and 
this epithet is fully justified by 
a passage like that, vi. 97. 

2 Diog. ii. 99. That Theo- 
dorus said this and similar 
things, cannot be doubted after 
the definite and explicit testi- 
mony of Diogenes. It is true 
that, in Plut. Trang. Anim. 5, 
p. 567, Theodorus complains 
that his pupils misunderstood 
him—a statement which, if it 
be true, probably refers to the 
practical application of his 
principles. He may have led 
a more moral life than Bio 
(Diog. iv. 53; Clemens, Peedag. 
15, A.), and yet have expressed 
the logical consequences of the 


Cyrenaic teaching. But it is 
undoubtedly an exaggeration 
to charge him, as Epiphanius 
(Expos. Fid. 1089, A.) does, 
with inciting to theft, perjury, 
and robbery. 

8 Diog. 98, and Epiphanius, 
l.c. in still stronger terms: 
Gyaboy pdvov reve Toy eddatmo- 
voovra, pevyew (1. paddrov) be roy 
bvoruxovrTa, Kav F copds* Kar 
aiperdy elvar roy &ppova mAovcior 
bvra nat dre:67 (ara0H?) This 
statement, likewise, seems to 
be rather in the nature of a 
hasty conclusion, for Theodorus 
makes happiness depend on in- 
telligence, and not on things 
without. 

4 Diog. 98, Epiph. 1. ¢. 
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_ without reserve ;! Bio? and Euemerus® herein fol- 


lowing his example. For all, that, the theory of. 


1 The atheism of Theodorus, 
which, besides bringing down 
on him an indictment at 
Athens, gained for him the 
standing epithet &@eos (he was 
called 6ebs according to Diog. 


li. 86, 100, in allusion to a joke 


of Stilpo’s, but probably kar’ 
éyripacw for &eos), will be fre- 


-quently mentioned. In Diog. 


97 he says: fv... waytdmacw 
dvaipav tis mepl Oedy Sdtas * 
kal abrov meperdxopev BiBAl@ 
emvyeypayméeve mepl Gedy odK 
edkatappovatp* @& 08 acw 
*Enlxovpoy AdBovta Ta TAcioTa 
eireiy, The last statement can 
only apply to the criticism of 
belief in the Gods generally, 
for Epicurus’ peculiar views 
about them were certainly not 
shared by Theodorus. Sewt. 
Pyrrh. iii. 218; Math. ix. 61, 
55, mentions him among those 
who deny the existence of the 
Gods, with the addition: 
Tov wepl Oe@y ouvTdypatos TH 
mapa Tois “EAAnot Ocoduyotpeva. 
toixtdws dvackevdoas. Cic. (N. 
D. i. 1, 2) says: nullos [Deos] 
esse omnino Diagoras Melius 
et Theodorus Cyrenaicus puta- 
verunt. Jbid. 23, 63: Nonne 
aperte Deorum naturam sustu- 
lerunt? JZbid. 42,117: Omnino 
Deos esse negabant, a statement 
which Minuc. Fel. Oct. 8, 2, and 
Lact. Ira Dei, 9, probably re- 
peat after him. Likewise Plut. 
Comm. Not. 31, 4, p. 1075, says: 
Even Theodorus and those who 
shared his views did not de- 
clare God to be corruptible, 
GAN ov éxlorevoay ws ~orL TL 


kpdaorov, Epiph. (Expos. Fid. 


1089, A.) also asserts that he 
denied the existence of a God. 
In the face of these agreeing 
testimonies, the assertion of 
Clemens (Peedag. 15, A.), that 
Theodorus and others had 
wrongly been called atheists, 
and that they only denied the 
popular Gods, their lives being 
otherwise good, can be of little 
weight. Theodorus no doubt 
denied the Gods of the people 
in the first place, but it was 
not his intention to distinguish 
between them and the true God. 
The anecdotes in Diog. ii. 101, 
116, give the impression of in- 
sincerity. 

2 Diog. iv. 54: worAad be kat 
&bewrepoy mpooepépero tots Sut- 
Actor TodTe Ocoddpeoy amrodrav- 


cas* but in his last illness he 


was overcome with remorse, 
and had recourse to enchant- 
ments. The argument quoted 
by Sen. Benef. vii. 7, 1, to 
prove that every one and that 
no one commits sacrilege is 
more a rhetorical and intellec- 
tual work of skill. 

3 The view of Euemerus re- 
specting the Gods is briefly as 
follows : There are two kinds of 
Gods—heavenly and incorrup- 
tible beings, who are honoured 
by men as Gods, such as the 
sun, the stars, the winds; and 
dead men, who were raised to 
the rank of Gods for their 
benefits tomankind. Diodorus 
in Hus. Pr. Ev. ii. 2, 52. To 
the latter class of beings Eue- 
merus referred the whole of 
Mythology, and supposed it to 
be a history of princes and 
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Aristippus did not altogether satisfy him. He was 
fain to admit that pleasure and pain do not merely 
depend on ourselves and our inner state, but also in 
a great measure on external circumstances; and he 
therefore sought such a definition of the highest 
good as should secure happiness to the wise man, 
and make that happiness dependent on his prudence.' 
This result, he thought, would be reached if happi- 
ness were made to consist, not in individual plea- 
sures, but in a cheerful state of mind—and con- 
versely evil, not in individual feelings of pain, but in 
an unhappy tone of mind ; for feelings being the effects 
of impressions from without, states of mind are in our 
own power.? Accordingly, Theodorus asserted that 
in themselves pleasure and pain are neither good nor 
bad ; goodness consists in cheerfulness, evil in sadness ; 
the former proceeds from prudence, the latter from 
folly; therefore pursue prudence and justice, eschew 


Cyrenaic doctrine belongs to 


princesses, Uranus, Cronus, 
Theodorus : that not every evil 


Zeus, Rhea, &c. For further 


particulars respecting this ra- 
tionalising history of the Gods, 
consult Steinhart,Allg. Encyclo. 
Art. Euhemerus. V. Sieroka, 
De Euhemero, 

1 These reasons are not men- 
tioned in so many words, but 
they follow from Theodorus’ 
positions about the highest 
good, and also from the stress 
which, according to Diog. 98, 
he laid on the abrdpxem of the 
wise man, and the difference 
he made between wisdom and 
folly. 

2 Probably what Cic. (Tuse. 
iii, 13, 28; 14, 31) quotes as 


engenders sorrow, but only un- 
foreseen evils, that many pre- 
cautions can be taken to pre- 
vent sorrow by familiarising 
ourselves with the thought of 
future evils. What control of 
outward impressions he con- 
sidered possible by prudence, 
appears also from the explana- 
tory remarks in Sto. Floril. 
119, 16; the wise man has 
never sufficient reason to put 
an end to his own life, and it 
is inconsistent to call vile the 
only evil, and then to put an 
end to life to avoid the suf- 
ferings of life. 
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ignorance and wrong-doing.' Occasionally he him- 
XIV. 


self displayed a fearlessness and an indifference to 
life? which would have done honour to a Cynic. 
Not that the theory of pleasure was therewith sur- 
rendered, but the older setting of that theory was 
changed. In place of individual pleasures, a state 
of mind was substituted, independent of the mere 
feelings of enjoyment and pleasure. Instead of a 
cheerful resignation to the impressions of the mo- 
ment, the highest good was made to consist in rising 
superior to circumstances. 

.Hegesias went a step further. He, too, adheres 
to the general maxims of Aristippus. With him 
good is identical with pleasure, evil with unhappi- 
ness: all that we do, we do only for ourselves; if 
services are rendered to others, it is only because 


(2) Hege- 
Stas. 


advantages are expected in return.’ 


1 Diog. 98: rédos F breAdpBave 
xapay Kal Aumhv: Thy pev emi 
ppovice, thy 8 emt appocivy: 
&yald 5¢ ppdynow Kad Sixarocdvny, 
kaki 5¢ tas évayrlas ees, pea 
3¢ Hdovhv Kal révov, That justice 
should be reckoned among 
good things may be brought 
into agreement with what is 
quoted p. 266, 3. It is to be 
recommended, because it pro- 
tects us from the unpleasant 
consequences of forbidden ac- 
tions, and from the disquiet 
which the prospect of these 
consequences produces, al- 
though such actions are not in 
themselves inadmissible. 

2 When at the court of Ly- 
simachus, he so enraged the 
latter by his frankness (Diog. 


But on looking 


102; Plut. Exil. 16; Philo, Qu. 
Omn. Pr. Tib. p. 606, 884, C.) 
that Lysimachus threatened to 
crucify him, upon which Theo- 
dorus uttered the celebrated 
saying, that it was indifferent 
to him whether he went to 
corruption in the earth or in 
the air. Cie. Tuse. i. 43, 102; 
Valer. Max. vi. 2,3; Plut. An. 
Vitios. 3, p. 499; Stob. Floril. 
2, 23, attribute another saying 
to him on the same occasion, 
attributing to Anaxarchus the 
above passage in Stob. Floril. 
2, 23. 

8 Diog. ii. 93: of 5& “Hynotarot 
Aeryduevor oKoTOUS wey elxoy Tovs 
atrovs ndovhy Kal mévov, unre dé 
xdpw te elyar phre pirlav whre 
evepyeotay, 5:0 7d wh BY adra TadTa 
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round to discover wherein true pleasure is to be Cuap. 


found, Hegesias met with no very consoling answer. 
Our life, he says, is full of trouble; the numerous 
sufferings of the body affect the soul also, disturbing 
its peace; fortune in numberless ways crosses our 
wishes; man cannot reckon upon a satisfactory state 
of mind, in a word, upon happiness.’ Even the 
practical wisdom, upon which Aristippus relied, af- 
fords to his mind no security ; for perceptions, accord- 
ing to the old Cyrenaic maxim, not showing us things 
as they are in themselves, if we are always obliged to 
act according to probabilities, who can be sure that 
our calculations will come true ?? And if happiness 
cannot be had, it is surely foolish to try for it; 
enough if we can but fortify ourselves against the 
sufferings of life; freedom from pain, not pleasure, 
is our goa]. Yet how may this goal be reached in 
a world where so much trouble and pain falls to our 


aipeioOa Huds abta, GAAd Sid tas p. 343, 1, 


xpelas ards [probably abray], 
Gv ardvrwy und exeiva drdpxev. 
Thid. 95: rév re copdy éavrod 
évexa mavra mpdtew* ovdéva yap 
Hyctosa: Tay BAdAwy erions &kov 
abt@ * Kby yap Ta péyiora donq 
Tapa Tov Kaprovcba, ph elvat 
avrdtia dy abrds rapdoxn. Epiph. 
Exp. Fid. 1089, B., says the 
same, ‘but less accurately. 

"  & Diog. 94: thy eddamortay 
bAws Gdbvaroy elva* Td wey yap 
cua woAAa@y dvareTAHTOaA raby- 
pdrov, thy BF Wuxhy cvprabeiv 
T@ chuart Kal rapdrrecbai, Thy 
5 roxnv TOAAG Tay Kar’ Amida 
kwrvev * Gore 31a tradta avi- 
mwapkrov Ti evdaimoviay elvar. See 


2 Diog. 95: avippour 5 Kad rds 
aiv@hoes ovK axpiBotoas Thy éri- 
yoo, Tov 7 ebrdyws patvouevay 
ndyra mpdrrev. We insert this 
sentence in the connection of 
the doctrine of Hegesias, where 
it most probably belongs, with- 
out, however, unconditionally 
guaranteeing for it this rela- 
tion. 

8 Diog. 95: rév re copdy ovx 
oTw mAcovdcew ev TH TY ayalav 
alpécet, @s ev TH THY KaKdv pvyh, 
Tédos TIWEuEvoy Td uh emimdvws Civ 
bende AvrnpGs* b 5h wepryéverOar 
Tots adiapophoaci, rep Ta WoinTiKa 
Ths ndovjs. 
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lot? Clearly not at all as long as peace of mine 
depends upon external things and circumstances ; 
contentment is only then sure, when we are indif- 
ferent to everything which produces pleasure or pain.! 
These, as Hegesias observes, depend ultimately, 
not upon things, but upon our attitude towards 
things; in itself nothing is pleasant or unpleasant, 
but makes a varied impression, according to our 
tone and condition.? Neither riches nor poverty 
affect the happiness of life; the rich not being 


-happier than the poor. Neither freedom, nor slavery, 


high nor low rank, honour nor dishonour, are condi- 
tions of the amount of pleasure we receive. Indeed, 
life only appears a good thing to a fool; to the wise 
man it is indifferent. No Stoic or Cynic could more 
sternly denounce the value of external things than 
the pupil of Aristippus here does. With these prin- 
ciples is connected the noble and thoroughly Socratic 
maxim that faults do not call for anger, nor human 
beings for hatred, but only for instruction, since no 
one intentionally does what is wrong ;‘ desiring what 
is pleasant, everyone desires what is good: and as 
the wise man does not allow his peace of mind to 
depend on things external, neither does he allow it 
to be ruffled by the faults of others. 


1 See preceding note. 

2 Diog. 94: pice 7’ oddty Hdd 
® andes treAduBayov: Sid 8e 
ondviev 2 Eeviopdy } Képw Tods 
bev HdecOu Tods & andas Exe 

8 Thid. 95: na TG wey &ppom 
7) Ghv Avovredts, elvar, TH SE 
ppoviuw adidpopov* which pro- 


bably only bears the sense 
given in the text. Similarly 
Epiphanius, |. c.; conf. p. 348, 1. 

* Thid.: freyov r& Gmapthpara 
ovyyréuns tuyxdvev* ov yap 
éxdvTa auaprdvew, GAAd Time 
made. Katnvarykacuévoy’ Kal ph 
pionoey, wadAAov Sé weradiddCev. 


\ LATER CYRENAICS. ANNICERIS. 


In the theory of Hegesias it is seen more decidedly 
even than in that of Theodorus, that the doctrine of 
pleasure is unsatisfactory. It is even expressly ad- 
mitted that human life has about it more of sorrow 
than joy, and hence a perfect indifference to things 
outward is insisted upon. But. what right has Hege- 
sias to identify pleasure with the good, and pain with 
evil? After all, the good is that which is the con- 
dition of our well-being; if this be indifference 
rather than pleasure, indifference and not pleasure 
is the good; the doctrine of pleasure has come round 
to its opposite—the Cynic independence of everything 
external. Not that the Cyrenaic school could avow 
this as its general principle without surrendering its 
own position ; still it is distinctly avowed within that 
school that pleasure is not in all cases the highest 
motive. Anniceris indeed maintained that the aim 
of every action is the pleasure resulting therefrom ; 
and, like the older Cyrenaics, he would not hear of a 
general aim of life, nor substitute freedom from pain 
in the place of pleasure.’ He observed too that by 
pleasure only our own pleasure can be understood ; 
for of the feelings of others, according to the old 


1 Clemens, Strom. ii. 417, B.: 
of Bt "Avyixéperor KaAobpeva . . 
rod pev BAov Blov rédos ovdty 
dpiruévoy eratay, éxdorns 6 
modtews 1Siov imdpxew TéAos, Thy 
éx ris mpdtews meprywouévnv 
Hdovhv, obra: of Kupnvaixol tov 
bpov Tis Ndovis ’EmKovpov, Tovr- 
éott Thy Tod Gd-yodvros bmetal- 
peo, &berovo: vexpod KaTdoracw 
aroxadovvres. See p. 354, 1. This 
would justify the inaccurate 


statement in Diog. ii.96: of ¥ 
"Avviképeot Ta uty HAAG Kara 
tavra robvrois—the School of 
Hegesias—and also the asser- 
tion (Suid. ’Avvi«.) that Anni- 
ceris, although living, accord- 
ing to Suidas, in the time of 
Alexander, was an Epicurean. 
Cicero and Diogenes likewise 
affirm that his School declared 
pleasure to be the good. 


CHAP, 


(3) Anni- 
ceris, 
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teaching of his School, we can know nothing.’ Yet 
pleasure is not only caused by enjoyments of the 
senses, but by intercourse with other men and by 
honourable pursuits.? Hence, Anniceris allowed to 
friendship, gratitude, family affection, and patriotism 
an independent value, quite apart from the benefit 
resulting from these relations.. He even went so 
far as to say that the wise man would make sacri- 
fices for them, nor would his happiness suffer from his 
so doing, even if there remained to him but little 
actual enjoyment. This admission brought him 
round to the ordinary view of life, to which he ap- 
proximated still further by attaching less value to 
prudence, the second element in the Cyrenaic doctrine 
of morals, than Aristippus had done. In fact, he 
denied that prudence alone is sufficient to make us 
safe and to raise us above the prejudices of the 
masses; there must be practice as well, to overcome 


the effect of perverse use.‘ 


1 Diog. 96: thy te tod pirov 
eddamoviay 8° abrhy ph elvat 
Gperhy, wndt yap alcOnrhy 1o 
mwédas imdpxew. See p. 350, 1. 

2 Clemens, 1. c. continues : 
xaipew yap judas ph pdvoy em 
Hdovais, GAAG Kad emt dutAlous Kal 
ém pirormtas. Comp. Cic. Off. 
iii. 33, 116. See p. 347, 2. 
The expression in Clement, rhv 
ex THs mpdtews meprywouevny 
fdovhv, probably refers not only 
to the pleasure resulting from 
an action, but to the pleasure 
immediately bound up there- 
with. 

® Diog. 96: amérrmov S¢ kal 
girtav év Bly kal xdpw kal mpds 
yovéas Tyshy Kal dwtp matpldos 7 


mpdteyv. 80ev, 51d radra Ky dxA- 
ces dvaddinra 6 copds, ovdéey 
Arrov evdaimovhoes, Kay dAlya Hdéa 
wepryévnta abtg. Ibid. 97: rév 
Te plrdov uh 51a Tas xpelas udvoy 
drodéxerOat, Gy sroderrovcGy wh 
emotpéper bat’ GAA Kal mapa Thy 
yeyovviay etvoiav’ js Evexa Kad 
mévous brouevetv, Kal rot Tiéuevoy 
Hdovhv TéAos Kal &xOduevor em TG 
otépetOar avis Suws éxovotws 
broueveiy bi THY mpds Toy plrov 
oropynv. 

4 Thid. 96 : wh elvat re abrdpen 
Tov Adyov mpos Td Oappjom Kad 
77s TOV ToAAGY Sdéns Srepdvw 
yeverOa: Seivy © avebiCerOar 51d 
Thy ék TodAod curvtpapeioay juiy 
pavaAnv didbeow, 


LATER CYRENAICS. SUMMARY. ~ 


Thus the Cyrenaic doctrine is seen gradually to 
vanish away. Aristippus declared that pleasure was 
the only good, understanding by pleasure actual en- 
joyment, and not mere freedom from pain; and, 
moreover, making the pleasure of the moment, and 
not the state of man as a whole, to be the aim of 
all action. One after another these limitations were 
abandoned. Theodorus denied the last one, Hegesias 
the second, and even the first was assailed by Anni- 
ceris. It thus appears how impossible it is to com- 
bine the Socratic demand for prudence and indepen- 
dence of the external world, with the leading thought 
of the theory of pleasure. The Socratic element 
disintegrates that theory and brings it round to its 
opposite. The process, however, taking place with- 
out intellectual consciousness, no new principle 
results therefrom. Oddly enough the very men in 


whom this result is most apparent, in other respects — 


clung to the doctrines of Aristippus with the greatest 
pertinacity. 
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THE SOCRATIC SCHOOLS. 


CHAPTER XV. 
RETROSPECT. 


INCONSISTENCIES appear to have been common to all 


_ the Socratic Schools. It was, without doubt, an in- 
- consistency on the part of the Megarians to confine 


knowledge to conceptions, and at the same time to 
do away with all possibility of development and with 
anything like multiplicity or definiteness in concep- 
tions; to declare that being is the good, and, at the 
same time, by denying variety and motion to being, 
to deprive it of that creative power which alone can 
justify such a position; to begin with the Socratic 
wisdom, and to end in unmeaning hair-splitting. 
It was an inconsistency on the part of Antisthenes 


_ to endeavour to build all human life on a foundation 


of knowledge, whilst at the same time destroying all 
knowledge by his statements touching the meaning 
and connection of conceptions. It was no small in- 
consistency both in himself and his followers to aim 
at a perfect independence of the outer world, and 
yet toattribute an exaggerated value to the externals 
of the Cynic mode of life; to declare war against 
pleasure and selfishness, and at the same time to 
pronounce the wise. man free from the most sacred 
moral duties; to renounce all enjoyments, and yet 


SOCRATIC SCHOOLS RELATED TO SOCRATES, 


to revel in the enjoyment of a moral self-exaltation. 
In these inconsistencies and in their unintentional 
contradictions *appears the unsatisfactory nature of 
the principles from which all these Schools started. 
It is seen how far they were removed from the per- 
fect moderation, from the ready susceptibility of 
mind, from the living versatility of Socrates, all 
clinging to particular sides of his personal character, 
but unable to comprehend it as a whole. 

The same fact will also, no doubt, explain that 
tendency to Sophistry which is so striking in these 
philosophers. The captious reasoning of the Mega- 
rians, the indifference of the Cynics to all speculative 
knowledge, and their contempt for the whole theory 
of conceptions, no less than the doctrines of Aristip- 
pus relative to knowledge and pleasure, savour more 

-of the Sophists than of Socrates. Yet all these 
schools professed to follow Socrates, nor was there 
one of them which did not place some element of the 
Socratic philosophy at the head of its system. It 
is therefore hardly correct for modern writers to find 
nothing but sophistical views in their teaching, sup- 
plemented and corrected by what is Socratic, and, 
instead of deducing their differences from the many- 
sidedness of Socrates, to refer them to the diversities 
of the Sophists converging from many sides towards 
the Socratic philosophy as a centre.! With decided 


1K. F. Hermann, Ges. Abh. to be regarded as a corrective, 
228, who, amongst other things modifying more or less strongly 
there says that the agreement their fundamental views de- 
in matter between these schools rived from the Sophists; they 
.and the Socratic teaching ought are the pioneers of advancing 
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B. These 
schools are 
more fol- 
lowers of 
Socrates 
than of the 
Sophists. 





THE SOCRATIC SCHOOLS. 


admirers of Socrates, such as Antisthenes and Euclid, 


_ there can be not even a shadow of support for this: 


view. Such men conscientiously aiming at a faith 
ful reproduction of the life and teaching of Socrates,, 
must have been conscious that to him they were first 
indebted for an intellectual centre, and that from 
him they had first received the living germ of a true- 
philosophy ;—indeed this may be clearly observed in 
their philosophy. In their case it is wrong to speak 
of the ennobling influence of Socrates on sophistical 
principles; we ought rather to speak of the influence 
of sophistry on their treatment of the teaching of’ 
Socrates. Socrates, as it were, gave the substance of 
the teaching, sophistry being only a narrower limita- 
tion of it; for this reason a School like that of the- 
Stoics was able in the end to connect itself with that 
of the Cynics. 

With Aristippus the case is somewhat different. 
Yet even in respect of him it has been already 
established, not only that he professed to be a fol-- 
lower of Socrates, but that he really was one, although 
he penetrated less than others into the deeper mean- 
ing of the founder’s teaching, and showed the influ- 
ence of sophistical views most plainly. If then, 


sophistry, endeavouring to act 
as an equipoise to Socratic 
teaching, &c. Yet this remark 
agrees ill with those steps in 
advance of Socrates which 
Hermann thinks to discern in 
many sophistical assertions of 
Antisthenes and Aristippus 
(see pp. 296, 1; 370, 2), and 


with the proof of the differ- 
ence in principle between the 
Eristie of the Sophists and 
that of Megara. (Ges. Abh. 250, 
f.) Far more correct and more 
in keeping with our view was. 
that expressed by Hermann at 
an earlier time. (Plat. 257.) 


IMPORTANCE OF SOCRATIC SCHOOLS. 


‘besides lower capacities, previous sophistical training 


may be the cause which prevented the founders of | 


the imperfect Schools from entering so deeply or 
fully into the spirit of their master as Plato did, it 
‘should also be remembered that Socrates himself 
‘gave occasion to this variety in the Schools which 
were connected with him. On the one hand, his 
personal character afforded so rich a field as to invite 
investigation in the most opposite directions ; on the 
other hand, the scientific form of his philosophy was 
so imperfect and so unsystematic, that it gave scope 
for many diverging modes of treatment.! 

This disintegration of the Socratic Schools is 
accordingly not without importance for the further 
progress of philosophy. Bringing out the separate 
elements which were united in Socrates, and connect- 
ing them with the corresponding elements in the pre- 
Socratic philosophy, it held them up for more careful 
observation. The problems were set for all sub- 
‘sequent thinkers to discuss. The logical and ethical 
consequences of the Socratic maxims were brought 
to light. On the other hand, it was seen what the 
separation of the various elements in the teaching 
of Socrates, and their combination with other 
theories, would lead to, unless these theories were 


1 Cie. de Orat. iii. 16, 61, 
observes with some justice, but 
somewhat superficially : Cum 
essent plures orti fere a Socrate, 
-quod ex illius variis et diversis 
et in omnem partem diffusis 
disputationibus alius aliud ap- 
prehenderat, proseminate sunt 


quasi familie dissentientes in- 
ter se,&c. For instance, Plato 
and Antisthenes, qui patien- 
tiam et duritiam in Socratico 
sermone maxime adamarat, and 
also Aristippus, quem illac ma- 
gis voluptariz disputationes 
delectarant. 


C. Im- 
portance 
of these 
schools. 
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first recast after the mind of Socrates. In this way 
the one-sidedness of the smaller Socratic schools 
was indirectly instrumental in enforcing the demand 
for a comprehensive treatment which should connect. 
the different aspects of the Socratic philosophy more 
closely with each other and with earlier systems, and 


decide the importance of each one relatively to the 


rest. In both ways these Schools influenced Plato. 
and Aristotle, Euclid supplying to Plato the basis. 
for his theory of ideas, Antisthenes and Aristippus 
the groundwork for his theory of the highest good. 
Of greater importance is the fact that those fol- 
lowers of Socrates prepared the way for the course 
taken by philosophy after the time of Aristotle.. 
True as it is that the post-Aristotelian systems are 
not immediately connected with the imperfect 
Socratic Schools, and that those systems would 
have been impossible without Plato and Aristotle ; 
still it must not be forgotten that these thinkers 
are also deeply indebted to the Socratic Schools. 
The predominance of practical over intellectual 
interests which the post-Aristotelian philosophy dis-- 
plays; the moral contentment with which the wise 
man, withdrawing from everything external, falls 
back upon the consciousness of his freedom and 
virtue; the citizenship of the world which can dis- 
pense with a country and political interest—all these 
peculiarities of later times are foreshadowed in the 
lesser Socratic Schools. The Stoa adopted the moral 
principles of the Cynics almost in their entirety, only 
softening them down and expanding them in applica- 


IMPORTANCE OF SOCRATIC SCHOOLS. 


tion. The same School looks for its logic chiefly to the 


Megarians besides Aristotle. From the School of | 


Megara too the scepticism of Pyrrho and the Academy 
branched off, albeit in a somewhat different direction. 
The teaching of Aristippus reappears in Epicurus, 
only changed in some details. In short, tendencies, 


which at an earlier period could only secure a qua- 


lified recognition, obtained the upper hand when 
strengthened, recast, and supplemented by other 
elements. | 

Yet even this was not possible until the intellec- 
tual strength of Greece had abated, and her political 
condition had become so far hopeless as to favour 
the view that indifference to everything external 
could alone lead to peace of mind. Previously the 
intellectual sense had been too quick, and the Greek 
spirit too keen, to allow the hard-won results of the 
Socratic philosophy to be thus frittered away. That 
philosophy according to its deeper bearings must 
needs issue in a science of conceptions such as was 
set forth by Plato and Aristotle. 

Only by separating the various but inwardly con- 
nected elements of the Socratic teaching, only by 
confounding the form in which Socrates clothed his 
teaching with that teaching itself, and mistaking 
defects in manner for defects in matter, could phi- 
losophy be limited to metaphysics so abstract and 
a criticism so empty as the Megarian, to morals so 
unintellectual and absolutely negative as those of 
the Cynics; or could the doctrine of Aristippus pass 
for truly Socratic. Whilst therefore these Schools 
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are not without importance for the progress of 
Greek philosophy, their intellectual productions can- 
not be valued very highly. A truer understanding 
and a more comprehensive treatment of the Socratic 
philosophy, was the work of Plato. 
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Academy, older, 50; connected 
with Plato, 51; new, 4 

Accusation, the, of Socrates, 193 

Aischines, view of Socrates, 76; 
assigns the reason for the con- 
demnation of Socrates, 211; a 
disciple of Socrates, 245; his 
prose preferred by some to that 
of Xenophon, 245 

4ischylus, illustrating the state of 
thought in the fifth century, B.c., 
6 ; on the boundary line between 
two periods, 9; difference be- 
tween, and Sophocles, 12; con- 
trasted with Euripides, 16 

4&thiops, a pupil of the elder Ari- 
stippus, 342 

Agatho, the dainty elegance of, 
20 


Alcibiades, of Plato’s, 78; allows 
that the discourses of Socrates 
seem rude, 80; fascinated by 
Socrates, 183, 184; his connec- 

‘tion with Socrates, 207, 214, 
219, 221 

Alexinus, a native of Elis, notorious 
for his captiousness, 253; two 
arguments of his known, 268; 
attacked by Menedemus the Ere- 
trian, 282 

Anaxagoras, his teaching referred 
to by Euripides, 19; proves that 





ANT 


spirit alone can make a world out 
of matter, 42; teaching known 
to Socrates, 57; extravagant 
theories of, 135 ; his view of God 
as the Reason of the world, 176 ; 
his atheism charged on Socrates, 
221 

Ancient morality, relation of So- 
crates to, 226 

Anniceris, a Cyrenaic, pupil of 
Antipater, 343, 375, 379, 385 

Antigone of Sophocles, 13 

Antipater, a Cyrenaic, pupil of the 
elder Aristippus, 342; Hegesias 
and Anniceris his pupils, 343 

Antisthenes, theory of, dangerous 
tothe popular faith, 229; founder 
of a Socratic School, the Cynic, 
247, 284, 291; anativeof Athens, 
284; rejects every combination 
of subject and predicate, 277 ; 
holds that the One alone exists, 
279; the teacher of Diogenes, 
286; his character, 291; ex- 
presses himself in favour of cul- 
ture, 293; his nominalistic 
theory, 297; prefers madness to 
pleasure, 305; how led to his 
views, 307; allows that some 
kinds of pleasure are good, 308 ; 
makes virtue consist in know- 
ledge, 310, 311; considers mar- 
riage unn , 320 ; censures 
popular government, 322 ; doubts 


, 
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ANY 


popular faith, 327; assails my- 
steries, 329; makes happiness 
the end of philosophy, 346; de- 
viates from teaching of Socrates, 
374 ; inconsistencies of, 386 

Anytus, the accuser of Socrates, 
193; his dislike for Socrates, 
203; based on some supposed 
personal injury, 205, 206, 207 ; 
a leading democrat, 211; a vio- 
lent opponent of the Sophists, 
218; supposed to uphold ancient 
morality, 231 

Aphrodite, story of, in Euripides, 

t 


Apollonius of Cyrene, surnamed 
Cronos, 251 

Apology, 101; the language of 
Socrates in, 79; sifting of men 
described in, 125; cautious lan- 
guage of, on a future life, 153 ; 
moral considerations dwelt on 
by Socrates in his, 185; proves 
that popular opinion about So- 
crates agreed with the picture 
drawn by Aristophanes, 215; 
Xenophon’s, 205 

Archilaus, teaches that the spirit 
returns to the ether, 19; falsely 
said to have been a teacher of 
Socrates, 57 

Archipylus, an Elean philosopher, 
280 


Arete, daughter of the elder Ari- 
stippus, 341 

Arginusz, state of public feeling 
after battle of, 207; Socrates 
hazarded his life to save the 
victors at, 225 

Aristides, the time of, 231; sup- 
posed relationship of, to So- 
crates, 62, 2. 

Aristippus, connection of histeach- 
ing to that of Socrates, 155; doc- 
trine of, 392 ; founder of a Socra- 
tic School, the Cyrenaic, 247, 337; 
independent in character, 339 ; 
his pupils, 341; the Cyrenaic 
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doctrine his, 344; studied Ethics. 
exclusively, 346 ; thinks happi- 
ness the end of philosophy, 347, 
375,.385; considers enjoyment 
an end in itself, 347, 376 ; theory 
of highest good, 391; develop- 
ment of his leading thought, 
348 ; considers feeling produced 
by internal motion, 352; con- 
duct and views of, 352, 361; a 
free-thinker, 367; greatly in- 
debted to Socrates, 368; not a 
degenerate pupil of Socrates, 
370, 375; has many Socratic 
traits, 372; dispenses with 
property and enjoyment, 373;. 
deviates further from Socrates 
than Antisthenes, 374; his scanty 
remarks on the origin of im- 
pressions, 374; his principles 
adhered to by Theodorus, 379 ;. 
and by Hegesias, 380; teaching 
reappears in Epicurus, 392 

Aristippus the younger, grandson: 
of the elder Aristippus, 341 ; 
his pupils, 342 

Aristophanes, illustrating the pro- 
blem of philosophy, 29; an 
enemy of innovation, 29, 108,. 
114, 217, 218; his play of the 
‘Clouds’ supposed to have been 
suggested by Anytus, 203, 206 
[see Clouds]; considered So- 
crates a dangerous teacher, 207 ;. 
opposes him on patriotic grounds,. 
209 ; charges Socrates with So- 
phistic display, 221 

Aristotelian distinction between 
philosophy and convention, 312 

Aristotle, his physical discussions, 
45; subordinate to metaphysics,. 
40; expands the conceptional 
philosophy of Socrates, 42, 47, 
128; adheres to Idealism, 41, 
49; his criticism of Plato’s: 
Ideas, 49; his ethical views, 46 ;. 
the ripe fruit, of Greek philoso- 
phy, 50; influenced by imper-- 
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fect Schools, 50; introduces in- 
ductive method, 129 ; his notices 
of Socratic philosophy, 101, 104, 
137 ; agree with those of Plato, 
181, 182; and supplement those 
of Xenophon, 183; his view of 
the chief merit of Socrates, 132 ; 
attacked by Hubulides, 251 ; de- 
nies that .any propositions are 
false, 301; gives logic to the 
Stoics, 391 

Aristotle of Cyrene, a contem- 
porary of Theodore, 344 

Aristoxenus, account of Socrates, 
58, n.; disparaging, 70, 2 

Asceticism of Neoplatonists, 46; 
of Antisthenes, 305; of post- 
Aristotelians, 45 

Asclepiades removes Elean School 
to Eretria, 280 

Asiatic, the state of Xenophon an 
A. kingdom, 244 

Aspasia, teacher of Socrates, 57; a 
friend of Socrates, 166 

Athenian polish, 73; taste, 80; de- 
mocracy, 169, 194, 223; popular 
men, 29; people victims, 30; 
tragedians, 4 

Athenians, 198, 211, 228 ; guilt of, 
233, 234; repentance of, 201 

Athens, central position of, 3; 
legendary history of, 28; plague 
of, 28; citizens of, 31; their ad- 
vantages, 31; state of, after 
Peloponnesian war, 28, 29, 30; 
intellectual movement going on 
at, 54, 55, 183; the abodeof So- 
crates, 193, 230; state of public 
opinion, 234 ; political intrigues 

’ of, 51; not governed by Sophists, 
204; fall of, 218; old constitu- 
tion re-established by enemies 
of Sophists, 219; ancient glory 
of, 219 ; Gods of, 214 ; Aristippus 
led to Athens, 337 

Atomists, views of, known to Socra- 
tes, 57 

Atreus, story of house of, 8 
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Attic prose, models of, 245; philo-- 
sophy, 32 
Authorities for the philosophy of 


Socrates, 101, 105, 181,184; for- 
Megarian philosophy, 249 


|: ees of Euripides, 17 


Bacchylides illustrating the pro-. 
blem of philosophy, 21 

Bacchus, story of birth of, 17 

Being and Becoming, Megarian 
view of, 259 

Bio, the Borysthenite, a Cyrenaic,. 
pupil of Theodore, 343, 378 

Brucker’s time, a turning point in 
estimate of authorities for So- 
crates’ life, 99 

Bryso, son of Stilpo, 255 


Fea ogee [see Eristic]. 


Cato’s view of the condemnation. 
of Socrates, 205 

Cebes, 246 

Character of Socrates, greatness. 
of, 70; peculiar features in, 77 ;. 
Grecian peculiarities in, 74, 95 

Characteristics of the Socratic phi- 
losophy, 102 

Charges, unfounded, against So- 
crates, 220; charges against his. 
political views, 213 ; against his 
moral and religious views, 214 

Charmides, a disciple of Socrates, 

12 


Chronology of the life of Socrates, 
53, n. 1 ‘ 
Chrysippus, blames Menedemus. 
and Stilpo for plausible fallacies, 

282 

Civil life, 165; renunciation of,. 
by Cynics, 319 

Cleon, 210, 30 
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Mlinomachus, 251 

Clytemnestra, of schylus, 13; 
of Euripides, a doubter, 18 

* Clouds,’ the, of Aristophanes, 
suggested by Anytus, 203, 206 ; 
attack Socrates as a Sophist, 
210, 215; scope of, 214 ; portrait 
in, 215, 61, x. 1 

Comedians, illustrating the pro- 
blem of philosophy, 29 

‘Conceptions, theory of, characte- 
ristic of the Socratic Era, 39, 
40, 109; importance of, for So- 
crates, 131; defined, 41; com- 
mon to Plato and Aristotle, 42 ; 
developed, 47; formation of, 
128 ; proof by, 128, 130; rejected 
by Euclid, 259; developed to 

- Nominalism by Cynics, 297 [see 
Dialectic] 

‘Condemnation of Socrates, 198; 
causes of, 202; not the work of 
the Sophists, 202; not due to 
personal animosity, 205; real 
causes of, 213; justice of, 220 

‘Connus, reputed teacher of So- 
crates, 56, 1 

Contemporaries, relation of Socra- 
tes to, 231 

Conviction, personal, insisted on 
by Socrates, 227 

Corinth, 251 

orybantic mysteries, 33 

Crates, a pupil of Diogenes, 288 ; 
speaks approvingly of culture, 
293; displays art, 334 

Critias, Sophistic moralising of, 
211; fascinated by the wisdom 
of Socrates, 183; a pupil of 
Socrates, 221 ; the most unseru- 
pulous of the oligarchs, 211 

‘ Crito,’ the, of Plato, 152 

Cronos, surname of Apollonius, 
251; andof Diodorus, 252 

Custom, distinction between, and 
philosophy, 312 

“Cynicism, traces of, in Stilpo’s 
moral teaching, 276, 277 
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Cynics, 284; history of, 284 ; teach- 
ing of, 291; morality of, 160, 
301; practice of, 314 ; influence 
on the world, 331; go back to 
Eleatic doctrine, 248 ; depreciate 
knowledge, 295; Nominalism 
of, 300; declare contradiction 
impossible, 301; negative side 
of morality, 310; positive side, 
312; good and evil, 301; virtue, 
310; wisdom and folly, 313; re- 
nunciation of self, 315, 358, 370; 
renunciation of society, 319, 
379; the family, 320; civil life, 
322; immodesty, 326 ; rejection 
of religion, 276, 327 ; their views 
combined with those of Mega- 
rians by Stilpo, 275, 284; said 
to have studied Ethics exclu- 
sively, 344 

Cynic School, a development of 
the Socratic, 50, 162, 247 ; follows 
the path of self-denial, 373 

Cyrenaics, 337; history of, 337; 
teaching of, 344; go back to 
Protagoras, 248; practical life 
of, 361; position of their system, 
369 ; relation of their philosophy 
to Socrates, 369, 374; of their 
moral teaching, 372; of their 
political views, 374; later, 376; 
general position of, 346; view 
of happiness, 45, 346 ; importance 
attached to feelings, 346, 352, 
358; doctrine of pleasure, 160, 
352; the highest good, 354; 
modified view of, 356 ; consider 
all notions relative, 348; as- 
sumed a sceptical attitude to- 
wards knowledge, 348, 351; deny 
that any pleasures are bad in 
themselves, 356 ; admit degrees 
of pleasure, 357; happiness not 
the satisfaction of animal in- 
stincts, 359; philosophy how 
connected with Euemerus, 367; 
employ outer world for their 
own ends, 373 
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Yyrenaic School, a development of 

. the Socratic, 50, 247; separate 
branches of, 343; views advo- 
cated within, 376 

Cyrene, 251 

Cyropaedeia, the, of Xenophon, 
245 

Cyrus, expressions of the dying, 
179, 242 ; intimacy of Xenophon 
with, 212 


Lemon, of Socrates, 66, n. 1, 
81; false views of, 82; nota 

genius, 82; regarded as ‘a pri- 
vate oracle, 84, 89, 96; its field 
limited, 90; instances of its in- 
tervention, 86; not the same as 
conscience, 91; philosophical 
view of, 94; said to be substi- 
tuted for God, 220; its position 
in relation to the popular belief, 
229 

Damon, reputed teacher of So- 
crates, 56, 2. 1 

Death of Socrates, 
sults of, 235 

— Socrates’ view of, 179 

Defence of Socrates, 196, 197 

Delos, sacred ship, delays the 
execution of Socrates, 201 

Delphic oracle confirms Socrates in 
his course of life, 60, and x. 3, 
122, n. 1; God, 108 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, 277 

Demosthenes, a pupil of Eubulides, 
251 

Depreciation of knowledge by Cy- 
nies, 291; limits to, 293 

Destruction, views of Diodorus 
on, 272 

Details of the trial of Socrates, 
194-200 

Dialectic, a criticism of what is, 
133; the art of forming con- 
ceptions, 39; a characteristic 
of Socratic period, 40 ; the foun- 
dation of Plato’s system, 39 [see 
Conceptions, Knonledge] 


200, 201; re- 
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Dialectical tendency supreme im 
Socrates, 39 

Didactic poetry illustrating philo-. 
sophy in fifth century, B.c., 21 

Dike, Z’schylus’ conceptions of, 8: 

Dioclides, 251 

Diodorus, captiousness of, 2693. 
views on Motion, 269; on De- 
struction, 272; on the Possible,. 
272; surnamed Cronos, 252 ;. 
teacher of Philo, 254 

Diogenes, initiates Stilpo into 
Cynic doctrine, 253; a native of 
Sinope and pupil of Antisthenes, 
287 ; uses expressions in favour 
of culture, 293; recommends 
justice, 308; his asceticism, 
320; averse to marriage, 321; 
allows marriage of relations,. 
322; Plato’s view of, 331 ; theory’ 
and practice overlap with, 369 

—, testimony of, to line of argu- 
ment pursued in Euclid’s time, 
265 

Diotima, teacher of Socrates, 57, f 

Dissen, view on authorities for 
Socrates’ life, 100 

Dodona, doves of, 26 

Droyosen, view of Aristophanes, 
217, n 


DUCATION of Socrates, 55, 56, 
n.1, 3,4; 57, ». 1,3 
Egyptian priestesses in Herodotus, 
26 


Elean-Eretrian School, 279-283 ; 
history of, 279; teaching of, 
281 


Eleatic doctrine of the One and 
All, 264, 265; difference be- 
tween sensual and rational 
knowledge, 260; revived by 
Cynics 248 ; also by Megarians, 

250 


Eleatics, subtleties of; 255; doc- 
trines of, 284 
Electra of Euripides, 16, 17 
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Elis, 253 
Elysium, received notions re- 


specting, 24 

Empedocles, views of, known to 
Socrates, 57 

Epicharmus, 21 

Epicurean view of happiness, 45; 
apathy, 46 

Epicureanism, an outcome of 
Cyrenaic School, 50 

Epicureans, on the attainment of 
knowledge, 45; make personal 
conviction the standard of truth, 
116; fond of slander, 70 

‘Epicurus, placed the highest good 

- in freedom from pain, 354; 
gave a new form to the philo- 
sophy of pleasure, 376 ; doctrine 
of Aristippus reappears in, 391 

Eristic, Megarian, 285; that of 
Euclid, 266; of Eubulides, 268 ; 
of Alexinus, 268; of Diodorus, 
269; of Philo, 273; of Stilpo, 
274 

Eros, a passionate attachment 
grounded on esthetic feeling, 
76; described, 124, 125, 165 

Eretrians, 283 

Ethics, the substance of the teach- 
ing of Socrates, 132-148, 172, 
242 [see Morals]; exclusively 
studied by Aristippus, 345 

Eubulides, captiousness of, 267; 
writes against Aristotle, 251; 
the teacher of Demosthenes, 251 

Euclid, an intelligent thinker, 156 ; 
fascinated by the attractions of 
Socrates, 183; founder of a 
Socratic School, the Megarian, 
247, 249, 266; makes use of 
Eleatic doctrines, 259, 265; 
influenced by Heraclitus, 259; 
‘sees true being in incorporeal 
‘species, 259; a counterpart to 
Plato, 259 ; rejects the Platonic 
Ideas, 260; denies that capacity 
exists beyond the time of exer- 
cise, 261; substitutes the Good 
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GOD 


for the One of Parmenides, 262 ; 
rejects explanation by analogy, 
265; eristic of, 265; denies mo- 
tion, 272; makes virtue consist 
in prudence, 304 

Eudzmonism of Socrates, 158, 160 

Euemerus, the Greek rationalist, 
a pupil of Theodore, 343, 378 ; 
connection with Cyrenaics pro- 
blematical, 367 

Eumenides of Alschylus, 9, 13, 16 

sah mt a pupil of Eubulides, 


Europa, rape of, in Herodotus, 26 

Euripides, illustrating the state 
of thought in the fifth century, 
B.C., 6, 14; sceptical verses of, 
232; a kindred spirit of the 
better Sophists, 15; contrasted 
with Aschylus, 16; a rational- 
ising poet, 17; despiser of pro- 
phecy, 17 ; tragic movement in, 
20 


Euthydemus, his view of injustice, 
130 

Evenus, reputed teacher of So- 
crates, 56, 1 


AMILY, renunciation of, by 
Cynics, 320 

Fichte, idealism of, not the ideal- 
ism of Plato, 43; criticism of 
Kant, 158 

Fréret, view of the condemnation 
of Socrates, 203, 204 

Friars, resemblance of, to Cynics, 


335 
Prat 163-165 [see Hos] 
‘ Frogs,’ 2 


OD, the oneness of, recognised 

by Socrates, 175; conceived 
as the Reason of the world by 
Socrates, 176; forethought of, 
177; identified with the Good 
by Euclid, 263 
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Gods, Socrates charged with re- 
jecting the, of his country, 213 ; 
Cynic views of, 327 

Good, the object of knowledge, 
147; practically determined by 
custom and utility according to 
Socrates, 149; Megarian doc- 
trine of, 262; placed in apathy 
by Stilpo, 277; identified with 
God by Euclid, 263 ; Cynic doc- 
trine of Good and Evil, 30t; 
Cyrenaic view of the highest 
good, 354 

Gorgias, Plato’s, 152 

,doubts of, 189, 218, 255; 
criticism of, 265; a teacher of 
Antisthenes, 285, 295, 327 

Grecian peculiarities in the teach- 
ing of Socrates,'74, 320 

‘Greece, sweeping changes in, 2; 
free states of, 3; gods of, in- 
sulted by Persian expedition, 8 ; 
mental development of, 35; 
change in inner life of, 184; 
moral life of, 226; attention of, 
directed to logical criticism, 
265 

“Greek, mode of, thought, 186, 230 ; 
morality, 226, 229, 242; faith, 
229; problem proposed to phi- 
losophy in Socrates’ time, 2; 
life involves a contradiction, 7 ; 
morality debased, 76; peculiar- 
ity, 166; progress*of, 392; pre- 
judice against manual labour, 
242 





‘Grote, view of Socrates and the 
Sophists, 187, 188, 189 
‘Gyges, story of, 26 


ECUBA in Euripides, 17; 
doubts of, 18 
Hegel’s view of the Samdnoy, 96; 
view of the relation of Socrates 
to the Sophists, 187, 190; con- 
siders attitude of Socrates op-, 
posed to old Greek morality, 226 
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Hegesias, a Cyrenaic pupil of An- 
tipater, 343, 376; adheres to 
the maxims of Aristippus, 380; 
considers life full of trouble, 
381 ; identifies pleasure with the 
good, 383; denies the position 
of Aristippus, 385 

Helen, story of, 26 

Hellas united, 3 

Heraclitus, doctrines of, conveyed 
to Sicily by Sophists, 4; views 
of, known to Socrates, 57; idea 
of God, 176; early scepticism 
of, 243 ; view of the phenomenal 
world, 259 ; his doctrine of the 
perpetual flux of things, 350 

Hercules, patron saint of the Cy- 
nics, 306; a doubter in Euri- 
pides, 18 

Herme, mutilation of, 207, 214 

Herodotus, exemplifying the state 
of culture in Greece in fifth 
century, B.C., 24; piety and 
credulity of, 25, 27; a friend of 
Sophocles, 24; but adoubter, 26 

Hesiod, verses of, quoted by So- 
crates, 222 

Hiero, the, 244 

Hipparchia, a Cynic, wife of Crates, 
288 


Historians, illustrating the pro- 
blem of philosophy in the fifth 
century, B.C., 24 

Homer, verses of, quoted by So- 
crates, 212; stories criticised 
by Herodotus, 26; explained 
by Antisthenes, 330 

Horned, the, fallacy, 269 

Hypothetical Sentences, view of 
Philo on, 274 


CHTHYAS, the successor of 
Euclid, 250 
Ideal, Socrates not an insipid, of 
virtue, 74, 203 
Idealism, 39 ; beginnings of, in So- 
crates, 42; of Aristotle, 43; of 
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Plato, 48; Fichte’s subjective, 


43 

Ideas of Plato, 48, 137 

Ignorance, consciousness of, the 
first result of self-knowledge, 
121 

Immortality of the Soul, Socrates’ 
view of, 178 

Importance of Socratic teaching, 
185 


Individual independence insisted 
on by Socrates, 161; by Cynics 
and Stoics, 162 

Induction necessary to form con- 
ceptions, 129 

Influence of Socratesexplained, 186 

Io, wanderings of, 26 

Iphigenia of Euripides, 16 

Trony of Socrates, 126 

Ixion, story of, 8 


USTICE of the condemnation 
of Socrates considered, 218 


ANT proves immortality of 
soul by utilitarian argument, 
157; resembles Socrates in po- 
sition, 138, n. 1; contradiction 
in, 157 
Knowledge, true, only gained by 
conceptions, 42, 109 [see Con- 
ceptions]; virtue consists in, ac- 
cording to Socrates, 140; de- 
preciated by Cynics, 292; So- 
cratic search for true, 124, 108, 
nm. 1; 109, n. 2; moral value of, 


145 
— of Self, the Socratic, 121 
kuptetwy, the fallacy called, 273 


AIUS, story of, 8 
Leonidas, 77 
Life’ of Socrates, 52 
Literature, the problem of philoso- 
phy solved by, 4 
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MEN 


Love for enemies in Socrates, 170 
Lyco, the accuser of Socrates, 194 
Lycurgus, 230 

" poueuriuch tTéxvn of Socrates, 125 


AN, Socrates’ view of the dig- 
nity of, 178 

Marathon, stern race fought at, 
10, 230; the remembrance of, 
inspires Aristophanes, 29 

Meaning of words, Philo’s view 
of, 274 

Means, relation of, to ends in na- 
ture, 172 

Megara, plunder of, 277 ; Idealism 
of School of, 42 

Megarian School, 253, 284; an 
imperfect expansion of Socratic 
principle, 50, 247; founded by 
Euclid, 249; primarily critical, 
253; history of, 249; doctrine 
of, 255 ; approximated to Cyni- 
cism, 279 ; merged in Cynicism, 
283; teaching, 255, 258, 269; 
starting point of, 259; develop- 
ment in, 264 

Megarians, go back to EHleatic 
doctrine, 248 ; captious logic of, 
160, 265, 266; their views of 
Being and Becoming, 259; of 
the Good, 263; agree with Plato, 
260; attack popular notions, 
264; fond of fallacies, 267; 
later, indebted to Cynics, 275, 
277; inconsistencies of, 386 

Meiner’s view of sources of So- 
cratic authority, 99 

Meletus, the accuser of Socrates, 
193, 203, 205, 206 ; said to have 
suggested the ‘Clouds’ to Aris- 
tophanes, 203; hesitates to ac- 
cuse Socrates of Sophistry, 221; 
a defender of ancient morality, 
231 

‘ Memorabilia,’ the, of Xenophon, 
72, 75, 78, 102, 132, 167, 183 

Menedemus, 281; attempts of 
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Alexinus to entangle, in falla- 
cies, 269 ; removes Elean School 
to Eretria, 280; directs atten- 
tion to moral questions, 281 

Menedemus, a later Cynic, 290 

Menippus, a later Cynic, 290 

Meno’s question whether virtue is 
obtained by exercise or instruc- 
tion, 313 

Method of Socrates, 113 

Metrocles, brother of Hipparchia, 
a Cynic, 289 

Military service of Socrates, 66, 
n. 2 

Miltiades, time of, 231 

* Mirror,’ the, of Cebes, 246 

Moderation, the, of Socrates, 72, 
74, 161 

Modesty suppressed by Cynics, 
326 


Monimus, a Cynic, expresses him- 
self in favour of culture, 294 
Moral importance of theory of 
conceptions, 113; particular 
moral relations discussed by 
Socrates, 160 

Morality, practically determined, 
according to Socrates, by cus- 
tom and utility, 149; inconsis- 
tency of Socrates, 151; super- 
ficially treated by Socrates, 151 ; 
relation of Socrates to older 
morality, 226; relation of So- 
crates to cotemporary morality, 
231 

Morals of the Cynics, 301 

Moschus, an Elean philosopher, 
280 

Motion, view of Diodorus on, 269 

Myrto, the supposed wife of So- 
crates, 61, 62, . 

Mysteries, spread of, after Pelo- 
ponnesian war, 32 


ATURE, view of, foreign to 
Socrates, 135, 137; held by 
Socrates, 172-175; studied by 
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PER 
pre-Socratic philosophers, 39 
46 


Neoplatonism the coping-stone of 
Greek philosophy, 51 

Neoplatonists, resort to higher 
revelations, 45; their asceticism, 
46; later philosophers, 105 

Neopythagoreans, 35 

New Academy, time of, 4 

Nicias, superstition of, 28 

Niobe, story of, 8 

Nominalism of Cynics, 297, 300 


SB eed Coloneus’ of Sopho- 
cles, 13 
Olympic goddess, 9 
Olympus, inhabitants of, derided, 
232 


ope traditions, 19; mysteries, 


ZETIUS, rejected writings 
of Simmias and Cebes, 246 

Paris, story of, questioned in Euri- 
pides, 17 ; in Herodotus, 26 

Parmenides, teaching known to 
Socrates, 57, 58; followed by 
Euclid, 260; reduced action 
and passion to the sphere of the 
Becoming, 260; discovered a 
contradiction in the Becoming, 
261; attributes assigned by him 
to real being, 262; proved his 
position directly, 265 

Party, Socrates not the victim of 
a political, 211 

Pasicles, a Megarian, younger than 
Eubulides, 251 

Peloponnesian War, Thucydides’ 
history of, 27 ; increasing spread 
of mysteries about time of, 32; 
views of Socrates fixed about 
time of, 61; fall of Athens in, 
218; period after, 231 

Pericles, art in the time of, 3, 10; 
the age of, 28, 54 

Peripatetic School, 50; connected 
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with Aristotle, 51; strictures 
on Socrates, 70 

Persian War, achievements of, 3; 
unexpected result of, 8; Socrates 
born in last years of, 53 

Persians, battles with, 6 

‘ Pheedo,’ Plato’s, 59, 137 

Phezedo, the founder of a Socratic 
School, the Elean-Eretrian, 247, 
279; a native of Elis, 279; the 
favourite of Socrates, 280; his 
opinions, 281 

‘ Pheedrus,’ the, 79 

Philo, a Megarian and pupil of 
Diodorus, 254, 273 ; his captious- 
ness, 273 

Philolaus, Simmias and Cebes pu- 
pils of, 246 

Philosophie Schools, permanence 
of, 51 

Philosophy, problem proposed to, 
in fifth century, B.C., 2 ; problem 
solved by politics, art, and reli- 
gion, 2-34; progress of, in fifth 
century, B.C., 35 seq. 

Physical Science not dispensed 
with by Plato, 45 

Physics, ethics substituted for, by 
post-Aristotelian philosophy, 43 

Pindar, illustrating the problem 
of philosophy, 22, 23: respect 
for natural talent, 23 

Plato, Writings of, 99; his dia- 
logues, 100, 181, 183 ; most: his- 
torical of, 170; his ‘ Apology,’ 
179, 215; on the Megarians, 
257 ; agrees with, 260; and Xeno- 
phon as authorities, 99; de- 
scribes Euclid’s method, 265 

—, His portrait of Socrates, 101; 
calls Socrates the wisest and 
best of men, 73; praises his 
social virtues, 75 ; describes him 
as a perfect thinker, 105; speaks 


of his peculiar moderation, 75; | 


his use of the term Eros, 76; 


his singularity, 77 ; his outward | 
‘ appearance, 78; the apparent | 
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shallowness of his discourses,. 
80; speaks of the Sdaudnoy of 
Socrates, 84, 85, 87, 89; speaks 
of Socrates’ attitude towards 
natural science, 137; veils the 
shallowness of Socrates’ theory 
of virtue, 155; mentions what 
told most against Socrates at 
the trial, 205, 207, 217; asso- 
ciates Socrates with Aristo- 
phanes, 210, 216; his language 
about Anytus, 203, 205, 206; 
value of Plato’s testimony con- 
sidered, 91, 92; his agreement 
with Xenophon, 92, 154, 171, 
181, 188; with Aristotle, 137 

—, Philosophy of, considered So- 
crates a deep thinker, 96; his 
system the fruit of Socrates, 
138, 187; but more developed, 
41, 141, 392; influenced by im- 
perfect Socratic Schools, 50, 51; 
regards species as living forces, 
260; dialectic, 270; the founda- 
tion of his system, 40; his 
idealism, 42, 48, 49; advance 
from sensible beauty to moral 
beauty, 46; essential concep- 
tions found in all things, 131; 
his teaching concerning the 
State, 46, 169; his physical in- 
quiries, 45; reality of concep- 
tion, 47,59; difference between 
him and Aristotle, 49; the 
bloom of Greek philosophy, 49 ; 
influenced by imperfect Socratic 
Schools, 50; his description 
of Simmias and Cebes, 246; 
speaks of Cynic definition 
knowledge as tautological, 312 ; 
his view of Diogenes, 331 > 

Platonic distinction between cus- 
tom and philosophy, 312; ideas, 
48 

Platonist, Menedemus said to have 
been a, 283 

Plistanus, an Elean philosopher, 
successor to Phzedo, 280 
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Politics, little importance attached 
to, by Socrates, 228 

Polyeuctus, said to have taken 
part in accusing Socrates, 194, 
nr. 2. 

Poseidon, intervention of, 26 

Possible, the view of Diodorus on, 
272; view of Philo, 273 

Post-Aristotelian philosophy, sub- 
stitutes Ethics for Physics, 44; 
one-sidedness of Schools, 47; 
extreme individualism of, 117 

Predicate, combination of subject 
and, rejected by Stilpo, 275 

Pre-Socratic philosophy resting on 
tradition, 38 ; a study of nature, 
39, 46; aided by Plato, 51 

Prodicus, teacher of Socrates, 57 

Progress, rapid intellectual, of So- 
cratic age, 2, 3 

Prometheus of Aischylus, 9 

Protagoras, doubts of, 18, 189, 248 ; 
negative teaching of, 248; makes 
man the measure of all things, 
116; considers all notions rela- 
tive, 350 ; considers feelings the 
result of internal motion, 352, 
374 

Providence, belief in natural, 174 

Providential care of God, 177 

Prytaneum, Athens the, of the wis- 
dom of Greece, 4; Socrates de- 
served to be publicly entertained 
in the, 200 

Pyrrho, his philosophy of doubt, 
255; branched off from the 
School of Megara, 391 

Pythagorean traditions, 19; league, 
164 


EALISM, knowledge of concep- 
tions expanded by Plato into, 
298 
Reason, God conceived as the, of 
the world, 176, 262; the only 
thing which gives a value to 
life, 310 
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Reisig, his view of the character 
of Socrates, 215 

Religion, the position of Socrates 
subversive of, 229; denied by 
the Cynics, 327 

Republic, Plato’s, 152 

Rousseau’s wild fancies, 32 


CEPTICISM of Socratic era, 
117; in Euripides, 16, 18; in 

Herodotus, 26; in the masses, 
34; an outcome of Megarian 
School, 50 

Sceptics, despair of knowledge, 
45 ; imperturbability, 46; resolve 
truth into probability, 116 

Schleiermacher, his view of the 
daudviov, 84 ; protest against the 
preference shown for Xenophon, 
99; canon of, 100, 104; his ob- 
jections to Xenophon as a sole 
authority, 183 ; discovered Me- 
garian views in Plato, 256 

Self-knowledge, the Socratic, 43, 
121 


Self-renunciation, the, of the Cy- 
nics, 315 

Sextus criticises the arguments of 
Diodorus, 271 

Sicily visited by Sophists, 4 

Sifting of men, the Socratic, 124 

Silenus, appearance of Socrates 
compared by Alcibiades to, 78, 
184 

Simmias, a Theban, described by 
Plato as a philosopher, 246 

Simon the shoemaker, writings 
circulated under the name of, 
spurious, 247 

Simonides, illustrating the pro- 
blem of philosophy, 21 ; his epi- 
taph on Leonidas, 77 

Sinope, the birthplace of Diogenes, 
287 


Society, renunciation of, by the 
Cynics, 319 ; influence of Cynics 
on, 331 
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Socrates, age of, its inheritance, 
36; characteristics, 40 ; authori- 
ties for, 104 

—, Character of, 52,212 ; respected 
by antiquity, 70; greatness of 
character, 70; supposed mental 
struggles, 71; purity, 72; ab- 
stemiousness, 72, 74, 161; 
political courage, 73; courage, 
201 ; composure, 201, 363 ; pious 
faith, 235 ; greatness, 235 ; sen- 
sible, 83; love of society, 74; 
love of friends, 194, 211, 164, 
76; imbued with Greek pecu- 
liarities, 74, 76; abstraction, 
78, 81; not an insipid ideal of 
virtue, 74, 203 ; not a dry mora- 
list, 108; many-sided sympa- 
thies, 45; serious side in, 73; 
cultivated tact, 94; inward con- 
centration, 81, 96,97; a Greek 
and Athenian, 74, 95; eccen- 
tricity, 77; meditativeness, 78; 
absence, 81; modesty, 67; sim- 
plicity of, 338; consciousness of 
ignorance, 121, 122, 126; flexi- 
bility, 317; inner life, 94; 
strength of will, 292; import- 
ance attaching to his person, 52, 
116; his Samdmov, 81, 66, n. 1, 
82, 84, 89, 96; his aim to train 
men, 114, 263; portrait, 105, 240; 
his appearance, 77; accuracy 
of Xenophon’s description chal- 
lenged, 135 
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quire independence from wants, 
315; Plato’s description of, 
155 

Socrates, followers of, one-sided 
followers, 44, 45, 51, 236, 375; 
favourite follower, 280 

—, language of, 151, 152, 163, 
184, 185 ; apparently ridiculous, 
79 


—, Life of, youth and early man- 
hood, 52, 58; date of birth and 
death, 53, m.; education of, 55 ; 
his instructors, 56, 2. ; manhood 
reached before the Sophists in- 
troduced systematic education, 
55; life begun in trade, 159; 
contentment and simplicity of, 
64; married relations, 61, 62, 
63; avoided public life, 66 ; his 
detractors, 70; respected by 
Xenophon, 72 ; military service, 
66, 2, 70; personal habits, 105 ; 
simple teaching, 230; dis- 
courses, 102, 184; society, 210; 
enemies, 207; attacks on, 193, 
206, 210, 211, 232; charges 
against, 210, 211, 220, 229; 
most fatal, 217 ; his trial, 196, 
213; condemnation, 200, 202; 
guilt, 202; fate, 235; greatness 
of, 236; death, 200, 235, 285; 
place in history, 186 

—, Philosophy of, 250, 253; ap- 

ce at a_ philosophical 
crisis, 2; different from pre- 


--, comedy on, 2038, 214 
—, contemporaries of, 185 
—, Ethics of, 134, 172, 240; amoral 


Socratic, 38; able to take a 
comprehensive view of science, 


reformer, 114; ethical princi- 
ples derived from the Sophists, 
149; scientific doctrine of 
morals, 174; defends friend- 
ships, 168, 164; utility highest 
standard, 147, 372; value of in- 
struction, 222; highest object 
of knowledge, the Good, 147, 
262, 263; the oneness of virtue 
and knowledge, 113, 312; re- 





4; had’ no system, 47, 119, 160; 
begins with self-knowledge, 43 ; 
aims at life, 52; philosophical 
platform, 104; breaks away from 
previous philosophy, 112; how 
led to the study of philosophy, 
92; ground occupied by, 104, 240; 
understood the tendencies of 
the age, 114 ; breaks away from 
current opinions, 112; value 
assigned to them, 111, 129; 
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restricted to ethics, 134, 139; 40; different from what had 
analytical, 131; opposed to preceded, 39; developed by 
doubting, 123; his deviation Plato, 42, 391; leads to Idealism, 


from original ground of Greek 
thought, 231; free enquiry of, 
291 ; new mode of thought, 182; 
did not discourse on the All, 
134; explanation by analogy, 
265 ; maxim that virtue consists 
in knowledge, 241; makes the 
highest business of man know- 
ing the Good, 248; few definite 
opinions, 139 ; method, 120, 182, 
240, 241 ; methodical pursuit of 
knowledge, 106, 124, 169, 259, 
372 ; narrowness of position of, 
240; enunciated a new truth to 
his contemporaries, 165; con- 
vinced men of ignorance, 206 ; 
spirit of, 246, 248; always 
goes back to conceptions, 93, 
120, 121, 48, 264, 292, 295; 
overrated knowledge, 260; in- 
troduced dialectic, 39; ideal- 
ism of, 42; view of injuring 
others, 170; theory of proof, 
131; chief merit, 131; philo- 
sophical greatness, 191 

Socrates, Political views of, 228; 
anti-republican sentiments, 168, 
211; high ideas of the State, 167 

—, prejudice against, 205, 208 

—, principles of, developed by 
Plato, 49, 169 

—, pupils of, 211, 236, 237, 370 

—, relation to the Sophists, 55, 67 
169, 187, 188, 189, 190, 203, 216, 
—, natural science, 124; value of 
geometry, 134; science foreign 
to, 137, 172; relation of means 
and ends, 1 

_, Theology of, an appendix to 

ethics, 139; Reason of the world, 

175; providence, 7s divine 
element in man, 178 

—, Writings of, 98. 

Socratic philosophy, 374; asks 
What things are in themselves, 





42; peculiar character of, 43; 
imperfectly represented in So- 
cratic Schools, 51; different 
aspects of, 390, 389; scanty 
notices of, in Aristotle, 101; 
knowledge the centre of, 44, 
106; disputes about the cha- 
racter of, 117; moral views of, 
45, 109; comprehensive cha- 
racter of, 47; developed, 47; 
subjective character of, 116; 
two branches of, united by 
Zeno, 253 

Socratic School, a loose association 
of admirers, 68; a branch of, 
established by Euclid, 250; Cy- 
renaic branch of, 337 

Socratic Schools, imperfect at- 
tempts to expand Socratic prin- 
ciple, 50, 391; starting points 
for Stoicism, 50, 1, 247; diverge 
from Socrates, 248; disintegra- 
tion of, 389; cover the same 
ground as Socrates, 50; doctrine 
of pleasure finds a place in, 160; 
friendship defended by, 163; 
founders of, 247; inconsisten- 
cies of, 386; followers of So- 
crates, 387; their importance, 
389, 390; doctrine of oneness 
of virtue and knowledge, 312; 
independence of wants, 315 

Socratic dialogues, 159, 184; doc- 
trine of morals, 159; education, 
243; Eros, 124, 126; Ethics, 
240; idea of a ruler, 242; 
knowledge of self, 121; method, 
125; mode of teaching, 241; 
search for conceptions, 48; 
thoughts, 244; teaching, 159, 
182, 245; view, 48; type of 
virtue, 74; doctrine of virtue, 
140; conception of virtue, 147 ; 
circle, 327 ; traits in Aristippus, 
B72 
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Socratic teaching, 
ments in, 391 

Solon’s constitution re-established, 
31 


various ele- 


Sophist, Socrates taken for a, 210; 
meaning of the term, 190; An- 
‘tisthenes in the capacity of, 
285 

* Sophistes,’ the, of Plato, 266 

Sophistic tendencies, practical 
effect of, 2; teaching, 2, 114; 
enquiries, 2; influence of, 
views, 311, 338 

Sophists call everything in ques- 
tion, 1; Euripides related to 
the better, 16; rationalising 
spirit of, 26 ; avow selfish prin- 
ciples, 28 ; introduce systematic 
education, 55; public teachers, 
67 ; little dependence placed in, 
by Socrates, 66; dogmatism 
overthrown by, 112; believe 
real knowledge impossible, 112; 
meet the want of the age with 
skill, 113; recognise unsatis- 
factoriness of older culture, 114; 
caprice of, 116, 117; destroyed 
the contending views of natural 
philosophers, 124; ignorance 
their leading thought, 124; con- 
tests with, 133 ; made education 
a necessary for statesmen, 169; 
travellers, 4; impart an electri- 
cal shock to their age, 186 ; their 
relation to Socrates, 187, 188, 
333; moral teaching of older, 
190; draw philosophy away 
from nature to morals, 191; 
failure of, 191; their hatred of 
Socraties, 203 ; did not take part 
in his accusation, 203, 205; 
small political influence of, 204; 
rhetorical display of, 216; 
Schools of, 218; pernicious in- 
fluence of, 218; corrupters of 
the people, 218; arguments of, 
265; hold that every object can 
only be called by its own pecu- 





INDEX. 


STO 


liar name, 296; required pay- 
ment for instruction, 339 ; views 
on knowledge and pleasure, 387; 
diversities of, 387 

Sophistry, a narrower limitation 
of Socrates’ teaching, 388 ; ten- 
dency to, 387 

Sophocles, illustrating problem of 
philosophy, 6, 10; difference 
between, and Auschylus, 12 

Sophroniscus, father of Socrates, 


’ 
Sorites, the, of Megarians, 266 ; 
attributed to Eubulides, 268 
Sparta, 230 
Spartan education, 243 
Spartans, Cyrus the friend of, 
230 


State, the, views of Socrates on, 
165-168 

Stilpo, a Megarian philosopher, 
260; friend of Thrasymachus, 
252; placed highest good in 
apathy, 277; his captiousness, 
277; rejects every combination 
of subject and predicate, 276 ; 
denies that general conceptions 
can be applied to individual 
things, 260; an object of won- 
der to his contemporaries, 253 ; 
learnt Cynicism from Diogenes, 
253; united teaching of Mega- 
rian and Cynic Schools, 284; 
his free views on religion, 283 

Stoa, Stilpo the precursor of, 253, 
284; took the Cynic principles, 
335, 390 

Stobzeus, quotes the words of Dio- 
genes, 308 

Stoicism, an outcome of Cynicism, 
50 


Stoics, hold a standard of know- 
ledge to be possible, 45; their 
apathy, 46, 117; later philoso- 
phers, 105; consider Socrates 
the inaugurator of a new philo- 
sophical epoch, 100; declare 
personal conviction the standard 


INDEX. 


SUB 


of truth, 116; views of indi- 
vidual independence, 161, 382 ; 
comprehensive system of, 283 ; 
secure freedom by suicide, 319 ; 
in advance of Cynics, 381 

Subjective character of the theory 
of Socrates, 116, 117 

Superficial treatment of morals 
by Socrates, 155 

Siivern, theory of, on the scope of 
the ‘ Clouds,’ 216 

Symposium of Plato, 101, 210; of 
Xenophon, 74, 79; Plato’s de- 
scription of, 215 


heaps vinta tei in Euripides, 18 


Tartarus, received notions re- 
specting, 24 

Teiresias explains birth of Bacchus, 
17 

Test science of truth, 44 

‘ Thezetetus,’ the, 125 

Thebans, Simmias and Cebes two, 
246 

Theodorus called the Atheist, a 
pupil of Aristippus, 342, 376 ; 
not altogether satisfied with 
Aristippus, 379; his pupils Bio 
and Euemerus, 343, 378; won- 
tonly attacks popular faith, 367 ; 
considers pleasure and pain 
neither good nor bad in them- 
selves, 379, 383 

Thessaly, visited by Sophists, 4 

Thessalian legend of Poseidon, 26 

Thrasybulus, 211, 225 

Thrasymachus of Corinth, 251, 
252 

Thucydides illustrating the pro- 
blem of philosophy, 27 ; a mat- 
ter-of-fact writer, 27 

Timzus of Plato, 137 

Timon, 255 

Titan in Aschylus, 9, 13 

Tragedians, illustrating the philo- 
sophy of, 4 








407 
XEN 
Tragedy, Greek, involves a con- 
tradiction, 7; analysis of, 5 
Tribon, the, 316 
Trojan War, legend of, 3 


Uh Greek, in Socratic age, 
3 


Utility, the practical test of vir- 
tue, 124; with Socrates, 134 


RTUE, Socratic type of, 73 ; 

Socratic doctrine that virtue 

is knowledge, 140; Socratic 

conception of, 156 ; Cynic notion 
of, 310 


SDOM and Folly, 
ideas of, 313 
Wolf, 215 
Worship of God, 175 


Cynic 


ANTHIPPE, wife of Socrates, 
61, 166 

Xenophanes, his doctrine of the 
One, 278 

Xenophon, 179, 239; a pupil of 
Socrates, 212; his account of 
Socrates, 72, 73, 76, 89, 91, 137, 
170, 171, 181, 182, 184, 185, 155, 
116, 159, 161; of the damudnoyr, 
84; his *‘ Memorabilia,’ 72, 75, 
78, 102, 132, 167, 183 ; objection 
raised by, 80; Symposium, 79, 
74; and Plato as authorities, 98, 
99, 100, 101, 102; writings of, 
98; supposed popular philoso- 
phy of, 99; description chal- 
lenged, 135, 183 ; true, 161, 181; 
on nature, 134; agreement with 
Plato and Aristotle, 181; vindi- 
cated against Schleiermacher, 
183; Apology of, 205; reply to 
charges, 221 ; sketch of an ideal 
ruler, 243 


408 INDEX. 


ZEN ZEN 


ENO, the Eleatic, supposed con- branches of Socratic philoso- 
nection with Socrates, 58, phy, 253, 283, 284 
269, 270; criticism of, 265, | Zeno, Auschylus’ conception of, 7, 
266 9; Sophocles’ conception of, 11 ;. 
Zeno, the Stoic, united two Euripides’ conception of, 18 
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Woodward’s Geology of England and Wales. Orown 8vo. 14s. 
Wooee Bible Animals. With 112 Vignettes. S8vo. 14s. 
Homes Without Hands. 8vo, 14s, Insects Abroad. 8vo. 14s. 
Insects at Home. With 700 Illustrations. 8vo. 14s. 
Out of Doors. Orown 8vo, 5s. 
— Strange Dwellings. Crown 8vo. ba Sunbeam Edition, 4to. 6d. 


CHEMISTRY & PHYSIOLOGY. 
Buckton’s Health in the House, Lectures on Elementary Physiology. Or. 8vo. 2s, 


cal Physics, 1 16s. Part II. Inorganic Chemistry, 24s, Part IIT. 
Chemistry, price 31s. 6d. 
Reynolds’s Experimental Chemistry. Fep.8vo. PartI.1s.6d. Part Il. 2s. 6d. 
Thudichum’s Annals of Chemical Medicine. Vols. I. & II. 8vo. 14s. each. 
Tilden’s Practical Chemistry. Fcp. 8vo. 1s. 6d, 
Watte’s Dictionary of Chemistry. 9 vols. medium 8vo. £15. 2s. 6d. 


THE FINE ARTS & ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS. 


Dresser’s Arts and Art Industries of Japan. . (Jn preparation. 
Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art. 6 vols. square crown 8vo. 
Legends of the Madonna: 1 vol. 21s. 

— — — Monastic Orders. 1 vol. 21s. 

— — — Saints and Martyrs, 2 vols. 31s. 6d. 

— — — Saviour, Completed by Lady Eastlake. 2 vols. 42s. 
Longman’s Three Cathedrals Dedicated to St. Paul. Square crown 8vo. 21s. 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, illustrated by Scharf. Fep, 4to. 21s. 

— — — illustrated by Weguelin. we bd ag 
Macfarren’s Lectures on Harmony. 8vo. 12s. 
Moore’s Irish Melodies. With 161 Plates by D. Maclise, R.A. Super-royal 8vo. 21s, 
— Lalla Rookh, illustrated by Tenniel. Square crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
New Testament (The) illustrated with Woodeuts. New Edition, in course e. 
publication in 18 Monthly Parts, 1s. each. Quarto. 
Perry on Greek and Roman Sculpture. With 280 Illustrations engraved on 
Wood. Square crown 8vo. 81s. 6d. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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THE USEFUL ARTS, MANUFACTURES, &c. 
Barry & Bramwell’s Railways and Locomotives. 8vo. 21s. : 
Bourne’s Catechism of the Steam Engine. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 
— Examples of Steam, Air, and Gas Engines. 4to. 70s. 
— Handbook of the Steam Engine. Fep. 8vo. 9s. 
— Recent Improvements in the Steam Engine. Fep. 8vo. 65, 5 
—  Treatiseon the pe Engine. 4to, 42s. 3 
Brassey’s British Navy, in 6 vols. 8vo. with many Illustrations. Vol. I. Ship-" 
building for the Purposes of War, 10s. 6d. Vol. 11. Miscellaneous Papers on 
the same subject, 3s. 6d. 


Oresy’s Encyclopeedia of Civil Engineering. Svo. 25s. 
Culley’s Handbook of Practical Telegraphy. Svo. 16s. : 
Eastlake’s Household Taste in Furniture, &. Square crown 8vo. 14s 
Fairbairn’s Useful Information for Engineers. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 318. 64. » 

- Applications of Cast and Wrought Iron. 8vo. 16s, | 

— Mills and Millwork. 1 vol. 8vo. 25s. itis 
Gwilt’s Encyclopedia of Architecture. 8vo. 52s. 6d. a 
Kerl’s Metallurgy, adapted by Crookes and Rthrig. 3 vols. 8vo. £4. 19s. 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture, 8vo. 21s. 

_- — Gardening. 8vo. 21s. 

Mitchell's Manual of Practical Assaying. 8vo. 31s. 6a. 
Northcott’s Lathes and Turning. 8vo. 18s. 
Payen’s Industrial Chemistry Edited by B. H. Paul, Ph.D. 8vo. 42s. 
Piesse’s Art of Perfumery. Fourth Edition. Square crown 8vo, 21s, 
Sennett’s Treatise on the Marine Steam Engine, 8vo. 21s. 
Stoney’s Theory of Strains in Girders. Royal 8vo. 36s. 
Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, & Mines. 4 vols. medium 8vo. £7. 7s. - 
Ville on Artificial Manures. By Crookes, 8vo. 21s. 


RELIGIOUS & MORAL WORKS. 
Abbey & Overton’s English Church in the Eighteenth Century. 2 vols. 8vo. 365, 
Arnold’s (Rev. Dr. Thomas) Sermons. 6 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. each. 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s Entire Works. With Life by Bishop Heber. Edited by 
the Rey. ©. P, Eden. 10 vols, 8vo. £5. 5s. 
Boultbee’s Commentary on the 39 Articles. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
= History, of the Church of England, Pre-Reformation Period. 8vo. 15s. 
Bray’s Elements of Morality. Fecp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Browne’s (Bishop) Exposition of the 839 Articles, Svo. 16s. 
Calvert’s Wife’s Manual. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Christ our Ideal. 8vo. 8s, 6d. 
Colenso’s Lectures on the Pentateuch and the Moabite Stone, 8vo. 12s. 
Colenso on the Pentateuch and Book of Joshua. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
Conder’s Handbook of the Bible, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Conybeare & Howson’s Life a Letters of St. Paul :— 
Library Edition, with all the Original Dlustrations, Maps, Landscapes on 
Steel, Woodcuts, &. 2 vols. 4to. 42s. 
Intermediate Edition, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts, 
2 vols. square crown 8vo. 21s. 
Btudent’s Edition, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Creighton’s History of the Papacy during the Reformation. 2 vols. 8vo. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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Davidson’s"Introduction to the Study of the New Testament. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 
Ellicott’s (Bishop) Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles. 8vo. Galatians, 8s. 6d, 
Ephesians, 8s. 6d. Pastoral Epistles, 10s. 6d. Philippians, Oalogtahe, and 
Philemon, 10s. 6d. Thessalonians, 7s. 6d. 
Ellicott’s Lectures on the Life of our Lord. 8vo. 12s, 
Ewald’s History of Israel, translated by Carpenter. 5 vols. 8vo. 63s, 
— Antiquities of Israel, translated by Solly. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
Gospel (The) for the Nineteenth Century. 4th Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Hopkins’s Christ the Consoler. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 
Jukes’s New Man and the Eternal Life. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
— Second Death and the Restitution of all Things. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 
Types of Genesis, Crown 8vo, 73. 6d. 
2 Kalisch’s  Bihla Stadion. Part I, the Prophecies of Balaam. 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
~ - Part II, the Bookof Jonah. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
- " Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old Testament; with a 
New Translation. Vol. I. Genesis, 8vo. 18s. or adapted for the General 
Reader, 128. Vol. II. Exodus, 15s. or adapted for the General Reader, 12s. 
Vol. III. Leviticus, Part I. 15s. or adapted for the General Reader, 8s. 
Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part II. 15s. or adapted for the General Reader, 8s, 
Keary’s Outlines of Primitive Belief. 8vo. 18s. 
Lyra Germanica: Hymns translated by Miss Winkworth. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
Martineau’s Endeavours after the Christian Life. Orown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

_ Hymns of Praise and Prayer. Crown 8vo.4s.6d, 82mo. 1s, 6d. 

_ Sermons, Hours of Thought on Sacred Things. 2 vols, 7s. 6d. each. 
Mill’s Three Essays on Religion. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Monsell’s Spiritual Songs for Sundays and Holidays. Fep. 8vo.5s. 18mo. 2s, 
Miiller’s (Max) Lectures on the Science of Religion, Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Newman’s Apologia pro Vita Sua. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Passing Thoughts on Religion. By Miss Sewell. Fep. 8vo. 3s, 6d. 
Sewell’s (Miss) Preparation for the Holy Communion. 32mo. 3s, 

_ — Private Devotions for Young Persons. 18mo, 2s. 

Smith’s Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 
Supernatural Religion. Complete Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s, i 
Thoughts for the Age. By Miss Sewell. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. * 
Whately’s Lessons on the Christian Evidences. 18mo. 6d. 
White’s Four Gospels in Greek, with Greek-English Lexicon. 32mo. 5s 


TRAVELS, VOYAGES, &c. 


Baker’s Rifieand Houndin Ceylon. Crown 8yo. 7s. 64. 
— Hight Years in Ceylon. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
Ball’s Alpine Guide. 8 vols. post 8vo. with Maps and Dlustrations :—I. Western 
Alps, 6s. 6d. II. Central Alps, 7s.6d. III, Eastern Alps, 10s. 6d. 
Ball on Alpine Travelling, and on the Geology of the Alps, 1s. 
Brassey’s Sunshine and Storm in the East. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
es oe, the Yacht ‘Sunbeam.’ Crown 8yvo.7s.6d, School Edition, 
fep. 8vo. 2s, Popular Edition, 4to. 6d. 
Hassall’s San Remo and the Western Riviera. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Macnamara’s Medical Geography of India, 8vo. 21s. 
Miller’s Wintering in the Riviera. Post Svo. Hlustrations, 7s. 6d. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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Samuelson’s Roumania, Bi 16s, 

The Alpine Club Map of Switzerland. In Four Sheets, 42s. 

Three in Norway. By Two of Them, Crown 8vo. Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 
_ Weld’s Sacred Palmlands. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


a WORKS OF FICTION. < 


Buried Alive, Ten Years of Penal Servitude in Siberia, Crown 8vo. 6s, ~ 

- Caines Edition of Novels and Tales mde the aoe Hon, the Earl of Beaconsfield, 
K.G. 11 vols. crown 8vo. price 6s, 

Chins Bain of Stories and 7 me Sewell. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 


4 3s. 6d. 
Amy Herbert. Cleve Hall, Katharine Ashton. ae 
C4 “Bxperienos ef Tite. Margaret Preval 
ence of 
Gertrude. Ivors. 





Novels and Tales by the Earl of Beaconsfield, Sr G. Hughenden Edition, with 2 
» Portraits on Steel and 11 Vignettes on Wood. 11 vols. crown 8yo, £2. 2s. 


Lothair. Coningsby. Contarini Fleming. 
Sybil. Tancred, Alroy, Ixion, &c. 
Venetia. Henrietta Temple. The Young Duke, &. 





Vivian Grey. Endymion. 
The Modern Novelist’s Library. Each Work in crown 8vo. A Single Volume, 
complete in itself, price 2s. boards, or 2s. 6d. cloth :— 


By the Harl of Beaconsfield, K.G. By Fee bale i wah 
Lothair. Coningsby. by Gi 
Sybil. Tancred. General Bounce, 
Venetia. Henrietta Temple. |, Kate Coventry. 
Contarini Z The Gladiators. 
Alroy, Ixion, &c. Good for N 
The Young Duke, & Holmby House. 
Vivian Grey. Endymion. The Interpreter. 
. , 
Barchester Towers. The Atelier du Lys. 
_ The Warden. By Various Writers. 
rit ae” Priory. 
e Burgomaster’s Family. 
By the Author of ‘ the Rose Garden.’ Hida and her-Vultare, 
Unawares, The Six Sisters of the Valleys. 





Novels and Tales of the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G. Modern Novelist’s Library 
Edition, complete in 11 vols. crown 8vo. price £1. 13s. cloth extra. 
Oliphant’s (Mrs.) In Trust. Crown 8yo. 6s. 
ee Bie Fairy Land. By Lord Brabourne. With 9 Tllustrations. Crown 
0. 38. 
Higgiedy Piggiom, By Lord Brabourne. With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


POETRY & THE DRAMA. | 


Bailey’s Festus, a Poem. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Bowdler’s Family Shakspeare. Medium 8yvo. 14s, 6 vols. fcp. 8vo. 21s, 
Cayley’s Iliad of Homer, Homometrically translated. 8vo. 12s, 6d. 
Conington’s Aineid of Virgil, translated into English Verse. Crown 8vo. 9s, 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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Conington’s Prose Translation of Virgil’s Poems. Crown 8vo. 9s. 
_ — translated by Webb. 128.60, * = - 
_ — edited by Selss. Crown 8yo. 5s. ae 
Ingelow’s Poems. New Edition, 2 vols. fep. Svo. 123, 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, with Ivry and the Armada. 16mo. 3s, 6d)» 
The same, Cheap Edition, fep, 8vo, 1s. sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth, 2s. 6d. cloth extra, 
Moore’s Poetical Works, 1 vol. ruby type. Post 8vo.6s = =~ 
Southey’s Poetical Works. Medium 8vo. 14s. niet = 
we e” 5 


* 


RURAL SPORTS, HORSE & CATTLE iii &c. 


Dead Shot (The), mea. Marksman. Crown 8yo. 10s. 6d. 
Fitzwygram’s Horses and Stables. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Francis’s Treatise on Fishing in all its Branches. Post 8vo. 15s, 


Goethe’s Faust, translated by Birds. ge crown 8yo. 128,64. . bs 


+ 


Ps 


Horses and Roads. By Free-Lance. Crown 8vo. 6s. . t +1) a 


Howitt’s Visits to Remarkable Places. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. : 
Miles’s Horse’s Foot, and How to Keep it Sound. Imperial 8vo. 12s, 6d, 
— Plain Treatise on Horse-Shoeing. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
— Stables and Stable-Fittings,’ Imperial 8vo. 15s. : . 
= Remarks on Horses’ Teeth. Post 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Milner’s Country Pleasures. Crown 8vo. 6s, . 
Nevile’s Horses. and Riding. Crown 8vo. 6s. - f 7 
Ronalds’s Fly-Fisher’s Entomology. 8vo. 14s. 
Steel’s Diseases of the Ox, being a Manual of Bovine Pathology. 8vo. 15s, 
Stonehenge’s Dog in Health and Disease. Square crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
-- Greyhound. Square crown 8vo. 15s. 


aig Work on the Dog. 8vo. 6s. r, 


— — Horse. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
Wiloocks’s (ea Widirnas. Post 8vo. 12s. 6d, © 


WORKS OF UTILITY & GENERAL INFORMATION. » = 


Acton’s Modern Cookery for Private Families. Fep. 8yo. 4s. 6d. 

Black’s Practical Treatise on Brewing. 8vo. 10s. 6d. , 

Buckton’s Food and Home Cookery. Crown 8vo. 2s, 

Bull on the Maternal Management of Children. Fep. 8y0. 1s. 6d. 

Bull’s Hints to Mothers on the Management of their Health during the Period of 
and in the Lying-in Room. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d, 

Campbell-Walker’s Correct Card, or How to Play at Whist. Fep. 8vo.'2s. 6d, 

Johnson’s (W. & J. H.) Patentee’s Manual. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

Johnston’s Land Law Ireland Act. Crown 8yo. 1s, 


— Elements of Economics. 2 vols. small crown 8vo. Vou. I, 7s, 6a. 
_ Theory and Practice of Banking. 2 vols, 8vo. 26s. 
_ Elements of Banking. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s, 


London, LONGMANS & CO, 
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M’Culloch’s Dictionary of Carieheres: and Commercial Navigation. 8vo, 634.” : 
Maunder’s Biographical Treasury. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 
Historical 


meeasny'bt Knowledge and Ubcaty of Refeesngile Eop. Bro. 63. 
Treasury of Natural History. Fep. 8yvo. 6s," 
Pewtner’s Comipréhensive Specifier ; Building-Artificers’ Work. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Pole's'"Theory of the Modern Scientific Game of Whist. Fep. 870. 2s. 6d. 
Reeve’s Cookery and Housekeeping. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Scott’s Farm Valuer. Crown 8vo. 5s, = é 
— Rents and Purchases. Crown 8vo. 6s. “i+ 
Smith’s Handbook for Midwives. Crown 8vo. 5s. Katy ’ 
The Cabinet Lawyer, a Popular Digest of the Laws of England, Fep. 8vo. 93, 
Willich’s Popular Tables, by Marriott. Crown 8vo. 10s. 
Wilson on Banking Reform. 8yo. 7s. 6d, 


- + Fep.8vo. 6s. ~ * 

— Scientific and asury. Fep. 8vo. 63._ 

— Treasury of Bible Knowledge, edited byAyre. Fep. 8yo. 6s. 

= of Botany, edited by Lindley & Moore, ewe 123, + 
" — Treasury of Geography. Fep. 8yo. 6s. ’ bg 


MUSICAL WORKS BY JQHN HULLAH, LL.D. 


Hullah’s Method of Teaching Singing. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Exercises and Figures in thesame, Crown 8vo. 1s, sewed, or 1s, 2d. limp cloth ; 
or 2 Parts, 6d. each sewed, or 8d. each limp cloth. 

Large Sheets, containing the ‘Exercises and Figures in Hullah’s Method,’ in 
Two Parcels of Hight, price 6s.each. —— 

Chromatic Scale, with the Inflected Syllables, on Large Sheet, 1s. 6d. 

Card of Chromatic Scale. 1d. 

Grammar of Musical ae Royal 8vo. price 3s. sewed and 4s.6d. cloth; or 
in 2 Parts, eaca 1s. 6d. 

Exercises to Grammar of Musical Harmony. 1s. 

Grammar of Counterpoint. Part I. super-royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Wilhem’s Manual of Singing. Parts I. & II. 2s. 6d. or together, 5s. 

Exercises and Figures contained in Parts I. and II. of Wilhem’s Manual. Books 
I. & I. each 8d. 

ofangs Chemis Hoe. 5 5) Srepeceeats ee Sere is Fak dak eaess A 


Larey Shows Nos, 9 0 40 on containing the Exercises in Part I. of Wilhem’s 
Manual, in Four Parcels of Hight Nos. each, per Parcel, 6s. 
Large Sheets, Nos. 41 to 62, containing the Figures in Part IL. in a Parcel, 9s. © 
Bynes i eae ees 
Infant School Songs. 6d. N ‘ : 
Notation, the Musical Alphabet. Crown 8vo. 6d. 
Old English Songs for Schools, Harmonised. 6d. 
Rudiments of Musical Grammar. Royal 8vo. 3s. 
School Songs for 2 and 3 Voices. 2 Books, 8vo. each 6d, 
S masctenuean ne ae 2s. 
Lectures on the History of Modern Music. Bvo, 88 Gd. 
Lectures on the Transition Period of Musical History. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
~ 


London, LONGMANS & CO; 
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